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THE IMPACT OF MAN UPON NATURE IN NEW ZEALAND 


ROBERT: CUSHMAN MURPHY 


Chairman, Department of Birds, American Museum of Natural History 


(Read November 5, 1948) 


1. OCEANIC ISOLATION 


NEw ZEALAND, at the antipodes of France and 
Spain, is the last large unit of land in the temper- 
ate world in which a wilderness was subjugated 
and settled by European man. The greater part 
of the process has been carried out within the past 
hundred years. It is also the latest area of its 
size to be settled by men of any race, for traces 
of Polynesian occupation apparently cover a pe- 
riod not longer than the past thousand years. 

The eminently habitable environment of New 
Zealand might make these facts surprising. They 
are to be explained, however, by the same isola- 
tion that accounts for so much else that is strange 
in the endemic life, both plant and animal. The 
three islands, with an area 87 per cent that of the 
British Isles, make up the most isolated land of 
their size on the globe. They are more than 
1,000 statute miles from the nearest point on the 
Australian coast. The minimum distances from 
the Antarctic Continent and from South America 
are, respectively, 1,650 and 3,700 miles. 

New Zealand is a distinctly temperate coun- 
try, the over-all mean annual temperature being 
only slightly higher than that of New York City. 
But, owing to oceanic influences prevailing in the 
Southern Hemisphere, the extremes are tem- 
pered, and the biota exhibits marked subtropical 
affinities toward the northern end, equally sub- 
antarctic affinities in the south, and a somewhat 
incongruous mixture or interdigitation in inter- 
mediate latitudes. 

The two main islands and Stewart Island ex- 
tend in an irregular northeasterly-southwesterly 
direction for almost a thousand miles and corre- 
spond latitudinally with such Northern-Hemis- 
phere stretches as those between North Carolina 
and Nova Scotia, Tangier and the English Chan- 
nel, Yokohama and Sakhalin Island, and more or 
less with the combined coasts of the states of 
California and Oregon. Latitude alone, how- 
ever, would give a poor clue to the climatic en- 
vironment, because the northern localities cited 
are continental. New Zealand is eminently oce- 
anic and insular; only in central Otago, near the 


broad southerly end of the South Island, are 
quasicontinental weather sequences to be found. 
This is the sole part of the Dominion where ponds 
close to sea level occasionally freeze sufficiently 
to permit skating. In Canterbury, near the 
middle of the South Island, ponds freeze chiefly 
at altitudes above 2,000 feet. 


2. TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 


From the horse latitudes, at the southern bor- 
der of the southeast trade wind belt, New Zealand 
reaches southward into the zone of circumpolar 
westerlies. Blowing from the comparatively 
warm surface of the Tasman Sea, the latter 
winds bring abundant rainfall and, since the 
mountain backbone runs prevailingly north- 
south, precipitation is heaviest on the westerly 
face. The effect is exhibited most diagrammati- 
cally in the South Island, where the Alps bisect the 
country into extraordinarily unlike parts. Rain- 


fall is heaviest in the highlands, in many places 
surpassing 200 inches, but the seaport of Hokitika 
receives 116 inches annually (2.8 times that of 
By contrast, Christchurch, in the 


Philadelphia). 





Fic. 1. Primeval forest of mixed broad-leafed trees and 
a dense undercover, Stillwater River, Fiordland, 
February, 1949. Boles up to ten feet in diameter are 
not uncommon here. The latitude corresponds with 
that of Montreal, Quebec, but a superficial resem- 
blance to tropical rainforest, or fog forest, is enhanced 
by the presence of dendricolous orchids, other epi- 
phytes, and a rich variety of ferns. 
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Fic. 2 


Che Canterbury “Northwest Arch,” a crest cloud 
that forms over the South Island Alps during Féhn 
or Chinook winds. The mountains divide rainy 
Westland from the dry farms and pastures of North 
Canterbury. Monterey pines form the shelter-belts; 
gully erosion is evident in the middle distance. 


March, 1949. 


lee of the mountains and only 90 miles to the east, 
has an annual rainfall of 25.19 inches (.61 that of 
Philadelphia). Its present environment is prac- 
tically all grassland. Even the pristine wooded 
sections of Canterbury lacked most of the ele- 
ments that still give to Westland the aspect of 
tropical rainforest. In Otago, the complicated 
topography can produce astonishing amplitudes 
of precipitation. Thus there are two stations 
fifty miles apart which, in 1940, had a difference 
of 367 inches in their respective total rainfall for 
the vear. 

The signs of climatic change from west to east 
are in many parts of the South Island extraordi- 
narily abrupt. The traveler passes over the 
divide from a region of tree-ferns and the inde- 
scribably tangled undercover of mixed podocarp 
“bush” into a mosaic terrain of beech woods 
(Nothofagus) and grass, the latter, at least until 
recently, expanding its area at the expense of the 
beech. 

The change is expressed equally in diurnal spec- 
tacles of the skies. In Canterbury the famous 
“northwest arch”’ of cloud above the Alps fore- 
tells the next day’s weather. It is to be felt 
likewise in the warm, squeezed-dry wind, a true 
Féhn, which flows down the longer eastern slope 
of the mountains to the plain with a pronounced 
though highly variable tonic effect upon human 
physiological functions. 


3. THE PRIMITIVE SETTING 
By primitive | here mean the pre-European 
condition, existing when actual ecological dis- 
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turbances were begun by Captain Cook in 1769. 
Even before that time, New Zealand was doubt- 
less no more static than other parts of the earth. 
There is clear evidence, indeed, of climatic cycles 
and varied plant and animal successions coincid- 
ing with and following the era of glaciation. 
Furthermore, occupation of the land for a mil- 
lennium by even a sparse Polynesian population 
could not have been without an effect. The 
pioneers from the tropics brought culture plants 
and several new animals. They tilled the ground 
and they knew the uses of fire for clearing. But 
racial or tribal mores, which seem to function so 
much more purposefully than systems of cause- 
and-effect perceived by civilized man, held de- 
structive changes to a minimum. Like most 
primitive folk, the Maori were effective conser- 
vationists, whether or not the concept had for 
them a semantic meaning. Floristically, New 
Zealand had attained a climax, a term not to be 
understood as an ultimate state but rather as a 
long-enduring stage in a succession. It was in 
that stage when Tasman made his knock-and-run 
call in 1642, and when Cook landed in 1769. 


4. INCIPIENCE OF MAN-MADE CHANGE 

In considering the life of an area, one ordinarily 
begins with lower plants, continues to the phaner- 
ogams, and thence through a systematic sequence 
from the humblest animals to the vertebrates. 
In the case of New Zealand, a proper under- 
standing calls for partial reversal of this order 
because the natural climax was to a marked 
extent the result of a negative factor, namely the 
absence of quadrupedal mammals. 
sents a unique condition. 


This repre- 
With the exception of 





Fic. 3. 


North Canterbury ventifacts—‘‘ Neanderthal man 
and frog’’—sculptured by the Féhn on limestone out- 
crops at Waikari. March, 1949. 
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the Antarctic Continent and a plentiful number Polynesian rat and an equally amiable, unaggres- 
of tiny oceanic islands, mammals have succeeded _ sive dog, which subsisted upon fish, caterpillars, 
in establishing themselves atevery land areaother and vegetable matter. Respectively, these mam- 
than New Zealand. EventheGalapagosand Ha-_ mals shared none of the predacious traits of the 
waiian archipelagoes harbored several forms of | brown rat and the Australian dingo. The Maori 
native rodents. In New Zealand there were but dog seems rarely or never to have gone feral. 
two small species of insectivorous bats until the Both mammals promptly disappeared after they 
Maori introduced, many centuries before the came into competition with the rats and dogs 
coming of the whites, the peculiarly inoffensive brought by Europeans. 
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Fic. 4. Adaptive radiation among grazing and browsing moas (Dinornithiformes) and parallel 
evolution in several distinct groups (from Archey, 1941: frontispiece). 
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Consider the significance of ‘‘no mammals’’ 
throughout the prolonged evolution and estab- 
lishment of a rich flora and a highly distinctive 
fauna. Without rodents or ungulates to nibble 
bark or crop grass or prune the forest under- 
storey, all browsing and grazing pressure was left 
to specialized birds which developed to occupy, 
though only in part, such ecological niches. With 
no mammalian predators, birds were likewise free 
to become flightless, and even wingless, and yet 
to survive for a sufficient secular period to pro- 
duce an amazing variety of large graviportal 
forms. Most of the moas became extinct, for 
reasons not yet fully comprehended, before the 
arrival of the first Pacific people. From such 
curious circumstances New Zealand may be said 
to have been “‘preadapted”’ for sheep. The ab- 
sence of terrestrial predators likewise enabled the 
tuatara (Sphenodon) to exist in New Zealand 
until the present, even though its relatives else- 
where disappeared in Cretaceous time. 

Not every alteration, including even the irre- 
versible trend toward extinction, is chargeable 
against man. Nearly all the forms of moa had 
died out in New Zealand from natural causes long 
before the first human being set foot upon its 
shores. But one or two rather small members of 
the order remained to be hunted out of existence 
perhaps as recently as the date of European 
invasion. 


Domestic poultry derived from the red jungle 
fowl were the common property of Polynesian 
peoples, who carried them in the course of their 
navigation to unnumbered Pacific islands. The 
ancestors of the Maori may likewise have pos- 





Fic. 5. Tuatara (Sphenodon), Little Barrier Island, 
Hauraki Gulf, February, 1948. The tuatara, a rep- 
tile but not a lizard, is a member of a Mesozoic order 
still extant only in New Zealand. 
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Fic. 6. Excavating moa remains at Pyramid Valley 
Swamp, Waikari, North Canterbury, February, 1948. 
A pelvis has been exposed about five feet below the 
surface by Professor Robin S. Allan, of Canterbury 
College, Christchurch, who in 1946 was the New 
Zealand delegate to the meetings of the American 
Philosophical Society. 


sessed these birds when they left their traditional 
“Hawaiki’’ on voyages which ended—for some of 
them—in New Zealand. If so, they doubtless 
devoured them in the canoes to fend off starva- 
tion. Reaching the new shores of a land over- 
hung by the “long white cloud,’ they brought 
only the Polynesian word for chicken, namely 
‘“‘moa,’’ which they applied to the overgrown 
flightless fowl they found awaiting them. They 
ate the flesh of Euryapteryx, made artifacts of its 
bones and water-bottles of its great eggs until the 
last survivor of the species joined its direct and 
collateral ancestors. Apparently a smaller forest 
moa, Megalapteryx, lived in the South Island 
into the nineteenth century. If the Maori actu- 
ally ate the last of one or both species, the fact 
represents one of the few known cases in which 
aboriginal man seems to have harried an animal 
to extinction. 


5. PANDORA’S BOX 


At Dusky Sound in 1769, Captain Cook began 
the introduction of animals by setting ashore five 
geese, which were never again heard of. On later 
visits, in 1773 and 1777, he introduced the cab- 
bage, turnip, potato, fowl, sheep, goat, and pig. 
His garden plots promptly reverted to bush, and 
some of his domestic animals were eaten by the 
Maori before they could breed. The pigs seem, 
however, to have taken hold and to rank among 
the progenitors of the once vast population of 
wild swine which have been traditionally known 


‘ 


as “‘Captain Cookers.”’ 
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In 1772 the French explorer Crozet sowed the 
seeds of many fruits and vegetables at the Bay of 
Islands in the North Island. Hundreds of whites, 
including deserters from whaleships of many 
nations, inhabited the South Island during early 
decades of the nineteenth century. 
extensive sealing and 


There were 
whaling, trade in flax 
(Phormium) and timber, as well as in potatoes and 
pork, and disastrous depletion of many resources. 
The native kahikatea or ‘‘white pine’’ of New 
Zealand was carried in quantity to Australia even 
before 1800. It has not been generally realized 
how rapidly the remaking of the landscape pro- 
ceeded, in all districts readily available for timber 
or mineral exploitation, agriculture or stock- 
raising, long before the mid-nineteenth century 
period of official settlements that are now being 
celebrated in New Zealand. 

The process increased in tempo after 1840, 
when the colonists endeavored to reproduce the 
best-remembered and most cherished features of 
the country that many New Zealanders still, ana- 
chronistically, call “‘home.’’ In the ’sixties there 
was a great boom of acclimatization societies, 
which were established in practically every town 
from Auckland to Bluff. This corresponded in 
time to a similar movement in the United States. 
Many species of European birds, and vast num- 
bers of individuals, were freed along our eastern 
seaboard during the same period. Under con- 
tinental conditions, however, most of these did 
not ‘‘take,’’ and it is chiefly the reduced popula- 
tion of English sparrows and the still increasing 





Fic. 7. 


Mature kahikatea or “white pine’’ (Podocarpus 
dacrydioides), Inangahua, December, 1947. Beyond 
the sheep pasture are hillsides with younger stands of 
the same species. The lumber of the kahikatea is 
non-resinous and odorless, and the tree has been 
extensively exploited in New Zealand for the manu- 
facture of butter tubs. 
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Fic. 8. 


Landscape at Lake Marchant, inland from the 
head of Caswell Sound, January, 1948. The forest 
is here prevailingly ‘antarctic’? beech, though mixed 
on the lower flatland with many other species. Mrs. 
Murphy in the foreground. 


hordes of starlings that now serve to remind us of 
former mistaken ideals. In New Zealand the 
establishment of alien birds has been, unfortu- 
nately, more “‘successful.”’ 

Naturalization of plants in New Zealand pro- 
ceeded at an even more rapid rate than that of 
animals. Early in the history of the new country 
the distinctive character of the native flora began 
to disappear from nearly all closely settled sec- 
tions. What might be called a cosmopolitan type 
of vegetation began to take its place. This led 
such early scientific visitors as Darwin and Hooker 
to infer an intrinsic competitive superiority of 
Old World plants over those of the insular outlier. 
The case was, indeed, widely cited as an example 
of a struggle for existence ultimately resolved by 
survival of the fittest. 

We now know that such a conclusion was un- 
warranted. European plants were superior only 
in being the dominants in a long-established man- 
made kind of terrain, to which much of New 
Zealand in turn was being rapidly converted. 
Even today ‘‘when the direct, or 
extent 


to a large 
the indirect influence of man is elimi- 
nated, the native vegetation can always hold its 
own against the introduced”’ (Thomson, 1922). 
The zeal of the acclimatization societies, as 
hindsight tells us, was expressed in a haphazard 
and irresponsible manner. Ecological consider- 
ations had no part in planning and the interests 
of the societies were, and still remain, mostly 
related to angling and shooting. The principal 
good that they may have accomplished, in the 
view of Thomson, has been the stocking of the 
nearly empty rivers and lakes of New Zealand 
with excellent fish. Many of the other results 
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Heavily draped forest of broad-leafed trees, among 
which the towai or kamahi (Weinmannia racemosa) 
predominates, at an altitude of between three and 


four thousand feet on Mount Egmont. Close rela- 


tives of the kamahi also appear in the subantarctic 
elfin forest of Magellanic South America. 


have been harmful or disastrous. The combina- 
tion of introduced frugivorous birds such as the 
Kuropean blackbird and song thrush, and intro- 
duced plants such as blackberry and briar-rose, 
has proved a double-barreled error because the 
birds are largely responsible for the enormous 
spread of the well-nigh ineradicable plants. 

The introductions with the object of causing 
New Zealand to become “like home’ were fol- 
lowed in due course by another set of introduc- 
tions for the purpose of destroying, or controlling, 
the first-comers. Rabbits, which did not become 
a serious problem until after 1870, were, for ex- 
ample, to be reduced to an innocuous state by 
weasels, stoats, ferrets, and similar predators. _ It 
is hardly necessary to tell present-day naturalists 
of the result. The carnivores still thrive in abund- 
ance; so do the rabbits, but more so than ever. 
It is the native fauna of a land previously without 
mammals that has paid the price. 


6. WILDFIRE OF AN ALIEN BIOTA 


For reasons not yet fully understood, New Zea- 
land is truly a country in which many organisms 
brought from other parts of the world undergo 
an almost magic growth. This applies both to 
the individual and to populations. It is true 
that the inconsequential European watercress 
promptly choked up streams, developing stems 
as thick as a man’s wrist and fourteen feet in 
length. It is true, however incredible to a Cali- 
fornian, that several trees from his native state 
attain their largest-known diameter and height 
in New Zealand, and that even the great Sequoia 
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ordinarily bears its first cones at a younger age 
than in its hearth land. The Monterey pine 
(Pinus radiata) enjoys in New Zealand a double 
growth, one in spring and one in autumn, and 
this tree sometimes attains a diameter of six feet 
within forty years. If you have not been in New 
Zealand, you have never seen a real blackberry 
patch. Under the Noxious Weeds Act of 1900, 
it is the duty of all citizens to destroy this plant, 
wherever found and at all seasons, but in the 
vernacular of briars it taunts, ‘“Try and stop me.”’ 
As a final example, it is also true that introduced 
trout and introduced ungulates attain record size 
or record antlers in New Zealand. 

Attempts to introduce alien animals into New 
Zealand have not been without failures also. 
Throughout fifty years of effort, certain game 
fishes have never taken hold. Many migratory 
birds, such as the nightingale, blackcap, red- 
breast, sand-grouse, teal, pintail, and golden 
plover, have been freed in vain, again and again. 
On the other hand, the penetration of large areas 
in all three islands by skylarks, yellowhammers, 
hedge sparrows, song thrushes, blackbirds, and 
certain Asiatic and Australian species has been 
phenomenal. The European blackbird (Turdus 
merula) is one of several that have become abund- 
ant in the wildest and most remote parts of New 
Zealand, including the thirteen fiords of the south- 
west and the outlying islands far down into the 
subantarctic. The bird is a close relative of our 


American robin and, as I have watched it in the 
forest of Dusky and Milford Sounds or on the 
chilly and wet Snares Islands, | have recognized 
it as a striking example of reversion to habitat 
It is no longer the blackbird of chim- 
ney-pots in English towns and villages, but has 


preference. 





Fic. 10. Government plantings of introduced North 
American and Old World conifers, as viewed from 
Conical Hill, Hanmer, March, 1949. 


| 
| 
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Fic. 11. “‘Successful’’ introductions of mammals and birds into New Zealand, showing their source 
in percentages (from Wodzicki, 1950: 11). 
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become again the primordial blackbird of the 
forested and thinly-settled England of Alfred the 
Great. 

The process of taking over a new land by intro- 
duced plants and animals has been observed in 
extraordinarily dramatic form. Guthrie-Smith’s 
Tutira (1921), which has been called New Zea- 
land's greatest book, makes a good case for the 
hypothesis that a rapidly dispersing introduced 
animal does not spread creepingly from the edges 
of its range, but that the whole “exploding” 
population tends to’ push forward en masse. 
After the first rapid local increase, the creatures, 
whether rabbits or weasels, start marching almost 
like lemmings and pass quite through great tracts 
of country, after which they may be seen there 
no more for a long time. The very broods of 
young born on the way continue the trek or 
migration. 

According to such observations, the mode of 
dispersal is first to forge ahead to “‘land’s end.” 
The general populating of the whole country, or 
of suitable parts of it, is a subsequent result. 
Furthermore, in the ultimate stage the intro- 
duced creatures are not as a rule observed in 
anything like the vast numbers reported during 
the period of original push. 

Space would not permit even a fractional cata- 
loguing of the hundreds of species of introduced 
plants and animals that have established them- 
selves in New Zealand, nor of the shocking effects 
upon the flora and indirectly upon the soil of the 
country. Of 130 introduced species of birds, 
about 30 have become established as wild crea- 
tures; of these, 15 are from Europe, 3 or 4 from 
Asia, 7 or more from Australia, and 3 from North 
America. Of 48 introduced mammals, all but 4 
of which were intentionally carried to New Zea- 
land, 25 are now truly feral, these including the 
descendants of such domestic mammals as the 
pig, horse, cattle, sheep, goat and cat, as well asa 
large number of truly wild species. The feral dog 
of an earlier day seems to have been exterminated. 

Of horned ungulates New Zealand has an incal- 
culably large population. All have thriven in 
the new country, except the North American 
moose, which holds out, if at all, in only small 
numbers around one or two of the southwestern 
fiords. The others include wapiti, Virginia deer, 
mule deer, sambar, Japanese deer, red deer, fal- 
low deer, chamois and Himalayan thar. The first 
of the chamois were a present from the late 
Emperor Franz Josef, and there now may be as 
many of these mammals in the New Zealand 
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Alps as in Europe. In the season of 1936-37, 
nearly 3,000 of them were destroyed by the 
Department of Internal Affairs, but up to date 
there is no evidence of reduction in their range or 
diminution in their population. 

In many areas, the various deer have devoured 
the undercover of the forest which developed 
throughout the proverbial million years in the 
absence of herbivorous mammals. I have seen 
terrain in which no proper replacement is possible 
by seedling trees of the climax formation. Just 
as bands of toilers in New Zealand spend their 
lives uprooting naturalized gorse and broom, so 
other groups are occupied from one year’s end to 
another in professional deer-culling. You need 
no license to shoot wild ruminants in New Zea- 
land; in fact, the Government offers every en- 
couragement to those willing to take part in the 
kill. Most of the animals are dropped in such 
rough country that their carcasses cannot be car- 
ried out. A certain proportion of the hides are 
recovered and, because of a demand for them 
abroad, as many as 101,000 have been exported 
within a single year. 

The latest mammalian pest to assume the pro- 
portions of a serious threat, although it was first 
introduced as a forest fur resource as early as 
1858, is the Australian phalanger (Trichosurus) 
commonly known as the opossum. Its danger- 
ous potentialities, recognized after the turn of 
the century, are now reaching a crisis. 


It may 
yet prove to be the most damaging alien of them 





Fic. 12. Australian opossum in New Zealand. Orongo- 
rongo Valley, Rimutaka Range, Wellington Province. 
Flashlight photograph by M. Downey, October, 1946, 
used by courtesy of the Wildlife Branch, Department 
of Internal Affairs. 


Peat 
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all. Heroic measures of public education and 
control technique will have to be long continued 
if anything more than temporary amelioration is 
to be accomplished. In fact, the only effective 
‘“‘control’’ may be complete extirpation of the 
mammal. 

The opossum is now eating the forest from the 
top down, while the goats and deer and pigs are 
destroying it from the bottom up. The mar- 
supials are inconceivably abundant throughout 
the greater part of New Zealand. In Westland 
| observed that electric-power poles were sheathed 
with a band of galvanized iron which is necessary 
to prevent the opossums from accidentally short- 
circuiting the wires. While Mrs. Murphy and | 
were working at Lake Brunner, the lumbermen 
made use of my .22-caliber rifle to kill from two to 
five opossums every night on the roof of the camp 
cottage we occupied. Subsequently, in the Wild- 
life offices at Wellington, I obtained the following 
figures bearing upon the abundance of this mam- 
mal: In the eastern part of the North Island 40 
opossums have been trapped on one acre in a 
single night; 300 on 15 acres in one night; and 
1,500 on 75 acres within a period of two months. 
In 1945, 922,088 opossum skins were taken. The 
figure may seem slight when compared with the 
20,000,000 rabbit pelts exported in 1925. The 
point as regards both these mammals, however 
as well as wallabies, deer, and much else—is that 
they acquire “friends” as rapidly as their num- 
bers in any particular locality are reduced enough 
so that their damage becomes less acutely pal- 
pable. Deer-stalking then becomes an asset as 
a sport. The fur trade becomes a resource that 
New Zealand can ill afford to lose. Rabbiters 
must not be stripped of their livelihood! Rab- 
bits, which have been an unmitigated curse to 
New Zealand and which have reduced enormous 
tracts of beautiful tussock land to sterility, might 
even now be controlled with a closer approach to 
success if they had not bred themselves into “big 
business.”’ This means that the once friendless 
pest, legally condemned by the Rabbit Nuisance 
Act of 1876, now enjoys a protective lobby, 
regardless of the ultimate welfare of the country. 
And all the while, rabbits and the various other 
mammalian populations stand ready for a renewed 
“‘explosion”’ as soon as the inhibiting pressure is 
relaxed. 


7. THE PROCESS OF EXTINCTION 


Among causes of extinction, the most readily 
recognized is that of direct predation. The stoat, 
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A kiwi (A pteryx australis) at top speed. Photo- 
graphed at Little Barrier Island by Major Geoffrey 
A. Buddle, November, 1946. 


a mammal introduced from Europe, has been 
seen pursuing, capturing, and killing the flightless 
kiwi, which is one of the symbols of New Zealand. 
Swine have been observed rooting out and devour- 
ing tuataras, creatures as famed as the kiwi, at 
least in zoology classes. Cats gone wild have 
been seen to feed upon ground-nesting petrels 
and many kinds of land birds. The notorious 
tameness of most insular birds makes the indig- 
enous New Zealand species particularly helpless 
against cats. Countless nests of eggs are known 
to be broken up by European hedgehogs. These 
destructive processes have been going on, indeed, 
ever since the white man first brought in unde- 
sirable aliens. 

Even more effective in all probability are the 
indirect causes of extinction stemming from a 
widespread upsetting of the balance of nature. 
The alleged remedy for one peril becomes instead 
the source of unforeseen new evils and so the 
damage is compounded. Examples have already 
been given, but here is one more. In the ’fifties 
of the last century the Australian black swan, a 
beautiful creature intrinsically, was introduced 
at the behest of sportsmen or, as some New Zea- 
landers allege, for the purpose of destroying the 
introduced watercress. The swan increased be- 
yond all bounds, winning out in competition for 
food against several species of native ducks which 
have now become extremely rare. 
cress remains.) 

Hundreds of thousands of New Zealand quail 
lived formerly on the grassy plains of Canterbury 
and elsewhere, subsisting throughout long sea- 
sons on the caterpillars of a snout-moth of the 
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genus Pyralis. (Grass fires of the colonists prac- 
tically eliminated this insect, whereupon the quail 
declined, perhaps later to become completely 
extirpated by coccidiosis acquired from imported 
poultry. Pathological microorganisms new to 
New Zealand, no less than predacious mammals, 
may likewise have had much to do with the 
decline of the flightless rails known as the weka 
(Gallirallus) and the takahe (Notornts). 

As early as 1888, a New Zealand naturalist, 
W. W. Smith, wrote with prophetic ecological 
insight: 


As many of our plants and insects are wholly 
dependent on each other for existence, any cause 


affecting the one affects the other. As the supply of 





Fic. 14. New Zealand weka (Gallirallus), a flightless rail, 
Kapiti Island, February, 1948. This aggressive and 
once ubiquitous species has become rare except in 
areas not yet occupied by introduced predators. 


insect-food lessens, some species of birds chiefly de- 
pending on it decrease according to the supply and 
rate of reduction. From peculiar habits in the econ- 
omy of such species, they appear incapable of chang- 
ing their food, habits, or environment, and ultimately 
become extinct. 


The spectacular multiplication of European 
seed- and insect-eating birds, such as yellow bunt- 
ings, greenfinches, and skylarks, has combined 
with man’s transformation of the ground-cover 
to force out the species that were there before 
them. The new horde of open-country birds, 
and of rabbits, has led to a population-burst of 
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1949, 


and “‘buttoning up” in the fancied presence of danger. 


Two introduced mammals, Hawarden, March, 
The European hedgehog (Cricetus) is rolling 


the native harrier, which in turn has helped to 
clean out the small lizards, formerly a conspicu- 
ous element in the fauna but now scarce. The 
harrier itself is a sort of index of the effect of 
human interference, as well as a shuttlecock of 
narrow human sentiment. It is praised and pro- 
tected by sheep and grain growers, who object to 
rabbits and finches, but it is hated and persecuted 
by those whose tastes run rather to poultry and 
game. In parts of New Zealand a bounty of a 
shilling a head is placed upon the harrier and 
upon the European hedgehog (an undeniable 
pest). And one of the best wordless comments 


upon the quaintness of human behavior is offered 
by the not infrequent sight of a harrier eating a 
hedgehog on the ground in a roadside paddock! 

Reduction or extermination of indigenous life 
faster than the New Zea- 


has run riot almost 





Fic. 16. Kea (Nestor notabilis), Mackinnon Pass, March, 
1949. A formerly abundant high-mountain parrot, 
now greatly reduced through human agency because 
a few individual birds in only a few localities acquired 
the habit of attacking living sheep and devouring 
their kidney fat. 
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landers have been able to recognize it. No one 
yet knows the total number of native animals 
that have completely disappeared, but of the 
most conspicuous group, the birds, several have 
vanished from the world forever since the begin- 
ning of the present century, and it is virtually 
certain that more will follow. By way of con- 
trast, perhaps only one species of bird has become 
wholly extinct in Europe, a continent inhabited 
by man throughout thousands of years. 


8. WILDERNESS TO FARM AND STOCK LAND 

Approximately half of New Zealand was orig- 
inally covered with evergreen forest. The other 
half included extensive rocky and snowy tracts 





Fic. 17. Typical ‘‘mixed podocarp bush’’ bordering on 
Lake Brunner, Westland. Four species of huge, 
heavily draped podocarps were identified within the 
field of this photograph in January, 1948, namely 
rimu (Dacrydium cupressinum), matai (Podocarpus 
spicatus), miro (P. ferrugineus), and totara (P. totara). 
Close to the same group of trees were also several 
equally large kahikateas. The understorey includes 
tree-ferns and a pink-leafed Macropiper. 
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Fic. 18. Te Matua Negahere, ‘‘The Father of the Forest,” 
one of the largest of the surviving kauris (A gathis 
australis), Waipoua State Forest, March, 1948. The 
large liana is a climbing rata (Metrosideros). The 
original New Zealand kauri stands, of perhaps two 


million acres, have now been reduced to approximately 
42,000 acres. 


above timberline, montane and alpine tussock, 
grassy plains going down to sea level, and large 
areas of fern—that is, of extraordinarily vigorous, 
tall, dense, almost impenetrable bracken. It was 
the more open country, rather than the forest, 
that first attracted permanent settlers, and in 
which the bulk of the population has continued 
to dwell between 1840, when New Zealand had 
two thousand Europeans, and the present time, 
when the whites total nearly two million. 

The New Zealanders have converted more than 
half of the old forest into grassland, where good, 
bad, and indifferent plants (from the point of 
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view of human economy) now flourish. Much 
of this manufactured grassland has already re- 
verted to inferior scrub, in which the native 
manuka (a member of the myrtle family) and the 
introduced gorse and broom play a part. 

The grasslands have been generally exploited 
as sheep-stations, burned over season after sea- 
son, the ravages of countless rabbits added to 
too-close cropping by 59,000,000 sheep. The 
modern pasture plants are mostly well-established 
exotics. The better sorts of indigenous grasses 
have decreased or disappeared, although it is only 
fair to admit that the best of the newly-cultured, 
Europeanized pasture areas are not only excel- 
lent but are also still improving. The wholly 
depleted lands, as in parts of central Otago, have 
become a man-made desert in which only pan- 
cakes of scabweed (Raoulia) prevent the last of 
the loose surface from being whisked away by 
the wind. 

The historic ‘‘crushing”’ of bracken, to use a 
local term, was accomplished by a combination 
of fire and temporary overstocking with sheep, 
as vividly described in Guthrie-Smith’s Tutira. 
The slaughter of the forest was practically unin- 
terrupted throughout a century, reaching a dev- 
astating peak between 1880 and 1910. Primeval 
kauri, one of the world’s most valuable pines, is 
now reduced to two small reserves, and a half 
dozen species of magnificent podocarps (gigantic 
relatives of the yew), which are inferior in size 
and worth only to the kauri, have been destroyed 
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throughout much of their range. In New Zea- 
land the same shallow truism holds as in our own 
country: the timber is needed. The ultimate ques- 
tion, ‘‘Will the need be less when the trees are 
gone?’’ remains unanswered. 


9. “DOWN TO THE SEA IN SLIPS” 


Such is the title of a booklet issued by the Soil 
Conservation and River Control Council of the 
Dominion. Space permits only scant consider- 
ation of the subject in this summary, but it is 
safe to say that no large unit of land has suffered 
more vitiating loss of soil within a hundred years 
than New Zealand. Sheet, slip, and gully ero- 
sion are all rampant. Subcutaneous erosion (the 
term is Guthrie-Smith’s), due to rainfall on de- 
nuded surfaces, has caused the soil of slopes to 
buckle and slide on the underlying strata like 
melting snow on a roof. Balds and scars mar 
innumerable hillsides. Shingle-slides spread un- 
sightly and worthless aprons over the good earth 
around their bases. Rivers that were once con- 
fined as navigable channels between wooded 
banks have aggraded their entire valleys and 
have broken into a network of runnels which 
scatter boulders and silt over once-fertile flats. 
The worst of the streams are at one season muddy 
torrents that yellow the Pacific, interfere with 
production, disrupt communication, and even 
threaten the safety of populous cities such as 
Christchurch. In intervening dry periods, the 





Fic. 19. Left: Estuary of the River Waikoau, when it was navigable for small craft (ante 1870). Right: The same 
valley after stocking, deforestation, and flood-scour (from Guthrie-Smith, 1921: 200). 
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wind picks up their dust to cover the country 
with a haze, a phenomenon | have seen even in 
the scoured valleys that lie between mountain 
spurs of humid Westland. The Dominion, a 
land of still immature and thin-skinned soils, is 
bleeding dangerously. One authority in the 
country has written that it is doubtful whether 
the drastic changes brought about in hilly areas 
by heedless clearing, burning, and overgrazing 
could have been equalled by the efforts of all the 
men and machinery employed in digging the 
Panama Canal. 


10. THE TREND TOWARD RESTORATION 


If the picture | have sketched seems to do less 
than justice to New Zealand, | must hasten to 
state that it is still a land of surpassing beauty 
and, we trust, of hopeful future. The two main 
islands retain the charm of Portugal and Switzer- 
land, respectively, except that this southern 
Switzerland (the South Island) binds its Alps and 
its sea in closest juxtaposition. Despite its 
wounds and losses, New Zealand is not a grim 
place. But a visiting naturalist looks about 
with a more observant and critical eye than the 
average traveler and, no doubt, than the average 
New Zealander. A large proportion of the pop- 
ulation has little consciousness of the extent of 
change for the worse. Generations of Americans 
have forgotten, in the same way, that our north- 
eastern states were once a land of wild turkeys 
and huge white pines. 

The biologists, ecologists, economists, educa- 
tors, enlightened agriculturalists, and at least a 
tolerable proportion of the political leaders in New 
Zealand are fully aware of the hazards and com- 
plexities. Government departments are organ- 
ized to meet them, and the press is receptive and 
honest. Research at the several divisions of the 
University of New Zealand, at the agricultural 
colleges, at such centers as the Cawthron Insti- 
tute at Nelson, and in the laboratories of Welling- 
ton, the capital, is productive and applicable. 
No land-owner has to fight his battles single- 
handed, for the collaboration of soil experts, 
hydrologists, engineers, foresters, and other well- 
trained specialists is his for the asking. Free 
publications from a paternalistic Government 
illumine every conceivable problem. Probably 
nowhere in the world are the methods of river 
control, gully stoppage, land stabilization, pas- 
ture enrichment, rotation of crops and stock, 
pragmatic genetics, and the biology and chem- 
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Primeval forest of red beech (Nothofagus fusca) 
and silver beech (N. menziesii), leading upward to 
grassy mountain valleys and bare or snow-topped 
Alpine ridges from the western shore of Lake Te 
Anau. Beyond the horizon lies the Fiordland of the 
South Island. The central gorge in the highlands is 
where the supposedly extinct takahe or flightless 
gallinule (Notornis) was recently rediscovered. The 
contrast between pristine forest west of Lake Te Anau 
and the long-exploited and partly devastated eastern 
shores is very striking. Aerial photograph by V. C. 
Browne. 


istry of stored foods better understood than in 
New Zealand. 

Itisonly that the degrading forces have already 
had time to gain such frightening momentum, 
that the lag between what the few know and 
what all should know is so great. It is only that 
the timber exploiters can apparently carry on as 
long as trees stand, and that dredges continue to 
bury rich land under plateaus of pebbles because 
gold can still be sucked up from a hundred feet 
underground. 

It is my strong impression that the average 
New Zealander believes himself a resident of a 
grossly underpopulated country. He is informed 
regarding the opposite condition in Britain, but 
he is hardly aware of the fact that man—a rela- 
tively sparse animal in the earlier history of the 
earth—has rather suddenly become the most 
abundant of all large vertebrates and the only one 
that is continuously increasing its total numbers. 
Like most other fortunate beings, the New Zea- 
lander has few reminders that the bulk of man- 
kind now goes hungry. Why then should he 
have a keen realization of current relations be- 


tween population pressure and environment in 
Nevertheless, it would be 


his own homeland? 
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lhe author inspecting an incubating royal alba- 
tross (Diomedea epomophora) at Taiaro Head, Otago 
Peninsula, November, 1947. In rigidly protected 
localities on the New Zealand mainland, oceanic 
birds, including penguins, albatrosses, petrels, gannets 
and cormorants, still hold out at their ancestral breed- 
ing grounds. Photograph by Grace E. 
Murphy 


Barstow 


difficult to conceive a further marked and swift 
growth of population without a concomitant 
decline in the standard of living. In a world 
undergoing a net increase of scores of millions 
annually, it is cheerful to contemplate a small, 
enlightened commonwealth that might grow 
slowly and thus remain capable of subsisting 
indefinitely upon the increment, rather than the 
capital, of natural resources. 

As matters stand today, mainland reserves and 
national parks assure the preservation of at least 
samples of the matchless New Zealand flora, 
which has more than 1,300 endemic species among 
vascular plants alone. Sanctuaries on the num- 
erous surrounding islands may fulfill the same 
purpose for some of the native birds, for the 
tuatara, and much else. In the meantime, too, 
New Zealand is developing an ever better agri- 
culture in large areas now little subject to degen- 
erative change. With butter and beef and the 
best of mutton at a quarter or a fifth of prices 
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prevailing in the United States, the average New 
Zealander rejoices in present abundance and per- 
haps dreams of the future ten or fifteen million 
countrymen whom his arable land could never 
support in the comfort he himself enjoys. Today 
he is not only meeting the requirements of the 
Dominion but is also gallantly and persistently 
shipping 1,000 tons of food a day to Britain, his 
spiritual ‘home’ at the northern antipodes. 
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I 


PERIODS of transition from one age to another 
are necessarily times of epochal crises in the af- 
fairs of mankind. Traditional norms break down 
before a new pattern has become established. A 
cultural interregnum is the result. One such 
major crisis marked the change-over from the 
Stone to the Copper Age. Its reverberations were 
powerful enough to be picked up for us by the 
muted instruments of archaeology.’ The ad- 
vent of the Iron Age brought on another world- 


wide upheaval, vividly echoed this time in articu- 


late written sources.* The clash between the 
Orient and Hellenism was accompanied by dis- 
turbances of similar proportions.* Its eventual 


outcome was to affect the world down to our 
times. 

This generation is caught in yet another epochal 
interlude. Because the over-all crisis remains 
unresolved, our historians and philosophers, an- 
thropologists and social scientists, have been 
struggling heroically with the record of the past 


1 This great industrial revolution has aptly been likened 
in its impact to the advent of the Steam Age. The actual 
start of the Copper Age dates not from the appearance 
of the earliest copper objects, which may employ the same 
techniques that are utilized in stone work, but rather 
from the first employment of basic principles of metal- 
lurgy. 

2 Such echoes are not wanting in the Old Testament 
although they have to be picked up in that source with 
the tools of comparative history. Thus the serious socio- 
political crisis which marks the introduction of kingship 
in ancient Israel is ascribed in that unique historical 
record which we know as Samuel to the caprice of the 
people who had grown tired of the rule of “judges.” 
Just beneath the surface, however, we find a more con- 
vincing reason for the break with tradition: the grave 
danger to the young nation brought on by the arrival of 
the Philistines. Probing still deeper we come to the 
ultimate cause of the transformation that was to play an 
incalculable part in the cultural history of the world: 
the advent of iron which had brought the Philistines to 
Palestine just as it had transplanted many other groups 
and drastically changed the ethnic map of the contempor- 
ary world. 

8 Turner, Ralph, The great cultural traditions 2: 661- 
664, N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1951. 
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in an effort -to wrest from it an outline of the 
future. It is scarcely to chance alone that we 
owe so many contemporary or recent philosophies 
of history : those of Spengler and ‘Toynbee, of 
Sorokin, Kroeber, and Northrop, among various 
others. Their convergence at this juncture is 
plainly a reflection of the times through which we 
are passing. 

This paper cannot presume to attempt an ade- 
quate analysis of the current studies of civiliza- 
tion. It will seek instead to address itself to one 
serious defect which all these studies share,’ a 
defect that must leave the final conclusions in 
serious doubt. It is abundantly clear that the 
same basic data have led so far to sharply di- 
verging interpretations. This situation, to be 
sure, is not unique, particularly when the nature 
of the problem is taken into account. It is a 
question, moreover, whether the common quest 
of all these inquiries, namely, a master pattern 
of mankind’s destiny, can be achieved at all with 
the means at our disposal. It goes without say- 
ing, however, that the prospects of ultimate suc- 
cess will be reduced drastically if half of the total 
available evidence is neglected. Yet this is in 
effect the status in the present instance. 

The intelligible units of historical study, 
whether we call them societies or civilizations, can 
be traced with the absolute minimum of requisite 
detail only for the relatively brief period in the 
record of man that is illuminated by written 
sources. It is a period of approximately five 
thousand years. Now for not less than half of 
this period, the first and formative half, our in- 
formation is all but confined to the Near East. 


4 A convenient analysis of the principal recent works on 
the subject is furnished by Sorokin, P. A., in his Social 
philosophies of an age of crisis, Boston, The Beacon 
Press, 1950. Especially pertinent to our theme is also 
Albright, W. F., rom the stone age to Christianity, 
chap. 2, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 

5 This statement does not apply to the works of Turner 
and Albright just cited. Their publication came too late 
to be utilized by some, but not all, of the aforementioned 
writers. 
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Yet that unique and enormously significant testi- 
mony is no better than a blank in the compre- 
hensive studies just mentioned. Toynbee and 
Kroeber, two authorities to whom we are es- 
pecially indebted for penetrating insights, are no 
exceptions in this regard.°. They and the others 
make brief detours to Egypt, the popular though 
unrepresentative spokesman for the ancient Near 
Kast, but what they come out with is a fragmen- 


tary account, out of focus and out of date and 


hence thoroughly misleading. It is small wonder, 
therefore, that John A. Wilson, the author of the 


latest analysis of Egypt’s complex experience, 
while generously acknowledging the influence of 
Toynbee on his own thinking, is constrained 
nevertheless to reject Toynbee’s societal pattern 
of Egypt.’ Even less satisfactory is the vestigial 
recognition, if any, that these works accord to the 
other areas of the ancient Near East, especially 
Mesopotamia. There is, for instance, no tenable 
definition of civilization whereby Babylonia can 
be isolated from Sumer, as is done by Toynbee.‘ 
On the other hand, Toynbee’s Syriac society is a 
conglomerate of loosely assorted elements.° 
These criticisms are ventured with a construc- 
tive purpose in mind. A flawless study of history 
would be possible only in the case of a dead sub- 
ject dissected with the aid of tools that have no 


prospect of further improvement. In the present 


instance neither the subject nor the tools would 
appear to have reached a dead end.’° Neverthe- 

®Spengler’s results will be left out of account in the 
following Spengler, in Kroeber’s 
felicitous characterization, “is so little a scientist or his- 
torian that he does not really present evidence.” See 
Kroeber, A. L., Configurations of culture growth, 828, 
Univ. of Calif. Press, 1944 

* The burden of Egypt, 32 n. 12, Univ. of Chicago 
1951. In references to Toynbee the one-volume 
edition will be used: A study of history, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1947. 

S Op. cit., 29-30. The separation is suggested, to be 
sure, with a measure of hesitancy. Intimate unity, how- 
ever, can be demonstrated instead with absolute con- 
fidence. In contrast, Toynbee’s conclusion that the 
civilization of the Indus Valley was very closely related 
to that of the Sumerians (p. 28) has only resemblances 
of a very superficial nature to support it. 

® Op. cit., 18-20. Once again basic criteria of relation- 
ship have been neglected in favor of non-distinctive con- 
nections 

10 Constant flow of fresh data and steady improve- 
ment in method make it difficult for an outsider to keep 
up with progress in Near Eastern history. The results 
on which he must rely may be many years out of date. 
The date of the introduction of the Egyptian calendar is 
a case in point. Kroeber (Configurations . . . 663 n. 2), 


discussion because 


Press, 
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less, when students of civilization overlook the 
initial and normative half of recorded history, or 
if they start out on what is demonstrably a wrong 
track, their ultimate conclusions are not likely to 
be valid. No matter how slight the initial devia- 
tion may be, the error will progressively increase. 
Failure to incorporate the up-to-date findings on 
the Near East has thrown out of balance the 
existing philosophies of history and invalidated 
some of their principal results. 


Il 


What is, then, the positive contribution that the 
ancient Near East can make to the study of the 
origin, nature, and possible destiny of civiliza- 
tions? We now have at least partial answers to 
these questions. They need not of themselves be 
universally valid. But they are based on what 
was in effect a vast experiment controlled over a 
period of nearly three thousand years. It should 
be remembered, moreover, that history, and his- 
toric societies with it, began in the Near East. 
From that time on certain fundamental patterns 
have persisted although their component elements 
might be reshuffled or altered. 
volved cannot and 


The societies in- 
do not remain isolated one 
from another. In course of time contacts are es- 
tablished with the adjacent regions to the East 
and West. Those with the West become par- 
ticularly intimate and their continuity is never 
interrupted. Various features of Near Eastern 
societies thus find their way to Europe where they 
are destined to remain dominant and pervasive. 
To that extent, therefore, the West has incor- 
porated Near Eastern patterns, some of which have 
survived as characteristic elements of our own 
civilization. It follows that a continuous thread 
links our times with the beginnings in the Near 
East. Facts of this sort make it very difficult at 
times to determine where one society leaves off 
and the next one takes over. Our present criteria 
would appear to be as yet too inexact for formulaic 
interpretations of history. 


basing himself on Breasted, repeats the impossibly precise 
date of “June 15, 4241.” Turner (Great cultural tra- 
ditions 1: 207) cites 4226 B.c. Actually, it has been 
clear to specialists for a score of years that the early 
date was due to excessive enthusiasm on the part of a 
writer whose figure has since been repeated so many 
times that it may no longer be possible to counteract the 
error effectively. The authentic setting for the intro- 
duction of the Egyptian calendar was the early third 
millennium B.c.; see Wilson, The burden of Egypt, 30, 
60-61. 
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The salient facts about the historic societies of 
the ancient Near East can be sketched here only 
in barest outline. To begin with, the recent dis- 
coveries of the earliest village settlements in 
Northern Iraq give us now an unbroken sequence 
of prehistoric occupations which lead up even- 
tually to the emergence of history."' This pre- 
paratory stage covers a period of some two mil- 
lennia, fixed accurately enough with the aid of 
radiocarbon dating. Several distinctive cultures 
confront us within that span, each identified by its 
typical products, yet each essentially a stranger to 
us because of the absence of writing. It is clear, 
however, that the cumulative achievement of those 
pioneering cultures, demonstrably the work of 
more than one group, provided the solid founda- 
tion for the historic structure to follow. The rise 
of integrated and articulate civilizations cannot be 
separated from that prior achievement. 
did not emerge out of a vacuum. 

Historic tradition begins with the Sumerians at 
about 3000 B.c. The immediate reason is the 
presence of writing, a manifestly Sumerian con- 
tribution. Since writing is presently copied by 
others, either as a direct borrowing or as an idea 
subjected to local adaptations, it goes on to fur- 
nish an ever expanding medium of communication 
which draws the world closer together in space 
and time. In thus making history possible, how- 
ever, writing did not make history unaided. The 
originating society had to be advanced enough 
culturally and economically to create the necessary 
opportunity and to seize it when it occurred.’” 
Lastly, the technological progress brought on by 
the advent of the Copper Age had helped to pave 
the way. 


History 


If students of social philosophies were chal- 
lenged to name the one juncture above all others 
which they must fully explore, this should be the 
logical one to select. For it is at this point that 
history enters a groove from which it is never 

11 The earliest village assemblies have been found at 
Tell Hassuna, near Mosul and at Jarmo, between Kirkuk 
and Sulaymanya. Thereafter the story is taken up by 
many sites, among them Tepe Gawra, which was first 
assessed and excavated in large part by the writer. (Cf. 
Excavations at Tepe Gawra, 1 (by E. A. Speiser), Univ. 
of Penna. Press, 1935. Volume 2 of this work (by A. J. 
Tobler), 1950, was published with the aid of a grant from 
the Eldridge Reeves Johnson Fund of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

12] attempted to summarize this phase in a paper en- 
titled Some sources of intellectual and social progress 
in the ancient Near East, Studies in the history of culture 
(Leland volume), 51-62, Menasha, Wis., 1942. 
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to deviate appreciably. Thus far the matter has 
not received the concerted attention it requires. 
We know in any case that the Sumerians do not 
appear on the stage as a tangible factor until 
various unrelated cultures had been at work for 
many centuries.’** It is evident from scattered 
archaeological and linguistic data that the Su- 
merians built industriously on a framework 
erected by others. Their own quantitative con- 
tribution to the society of which they were a part 
does not seem to have been preponderant. And 
yet it is to the Sumerians that historic Meso- 
potamia clearly owes the kind of civilization that 
was to remain dominant well into Hellenistic 
times and exercise a less direct influence over a 
larger area and a longer period. What was it, 
then, that made this particular society cosmopoli- 
tan and enduring? What were its activating and 
sustaining elements? One could say, of course, 
that the Sumerians constituted a catalytic factor 
which transformed that society into a dynamic 
body. But this would be only a label, not an ex- 
planation. The development that really took place 
could scarcely have been predicted. It might be 
described, in terms of other disciplines, as “a 
statistically highly improbable event,’ one of those 
things on earth, if not in heaven, never dreamt of 
apparently in your social philosophies. 

At all events, some significant features of this 
development have become clear. Perhaps the 
best way to appreciate the essential elements of 
the society to which the Sumerians gave impetus 
and direction is to view that society in the light of 
its total historic career. In such a survey, the 
civilization under review ceases to be predom- 
inantly Sumerian, for it outlasts the Sumerians by 
many centuries. Nor can it be classified as 
Babylonian or Assyrian, since it embraces both 
these peoples as well as the Sumerians and others. 
It is, in brief, Mesopotamian. The yardstick of 
relationship in this case is not language, nor 

18 Whether the Sumerians were the originators of the 
earliest civilization of Mesopotamia is a problem that 
lends itself to two opposite interpretations. Those who, 
with the writer, regard the Sumerians as relatively late 
newcomers would seem to be in the majority and have 
the support of much of the latest evidence on the sub- 
ject. Cf. my paper “The Sumerian problem reviewed,” 
Seventy-fifth Anniv. Vol. Hebrew Union College Annual. 
In any case the present issue is not affected by the solu- 
tion either way since it is admitted by all concerned that 
the Sumerians produced at most only one of the several 
prehistoric cultures of Mesopotamia, and that unmis- 


takably Sumerian products do not appear until the dawn 
of history. 
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ethnic affiliation, nor yet political dominance. It 
is rather society as such that is here the minimum 
intelligible unit of history, precisely as Toynbee 
has postulated. But whereas Toynbee’s analysis 
has led him to isolate Western Christendom as a 
single societal unit, he failed to realize that the 
entire orbit of Mesopotamian civilization was no 
less integral a unit than Western Europe and its 
cultural progeny. A prominent milestone in the 
study of history was thus missed. 

We have then before us two impressive ex- 
amples of cosmopolitan society, one ancient and 
the other contemporary. It must be left to the 
future to determine whether these two widely 
separated phenomena are not ultimately inter- 
related. What is now in order is a brief glimpse 
into the inner workings of the composite civiliza- 
tion of Mesopotamia. Central to it was the uni- 
hed concept of the individual, the state, and the 
cosmos, a concept that reaches back to Sumerian 
times and may owe its effective formulation to 
the Sumerians. In substance all men were equal 
before the powers of nature. But nature was in- 
scrutable and unpredictable. So long as the fate 
of mankind was ever in the balance, the destiny 
of the individual as well as the community might 
be affected for the better by piety, humility, and 
strict justice. ‘This applied to the ruler as much 
as to his humblest subject. Each had the same 
prospect, the same hope. Correct conduct meant 
scrupulous observance of divinely sanctioned 
norms. ‘These norms were embodied in the law 
which guided the ruler and safeguarded the sub- 
ject. The law code became thus the charter of 
man’s inalienable rights." 

In broadest terms, therefore, the law was the 
force that held the world together. It made the 
essential difference order and chaos, 
It transcended eth- 


between 
civilization and barbarism.*® 

14 Cf, above, note 4. A penetrating analysis of Meso- 
potamian concepts of state and cosmos is offered by 
Frankfort, H., Kingship and the gods, chaps. 16-22, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948. Frankfort has overlooked, 
however, the key position which law occupies in that 
system 

15 An adequate discussion of this aspect of the problem 
would take us too far afield. An outline of the argument 
is scheduled for an early issue of The Canadian Bar Re- 
For a lucid juridical summary cf. Koschaker, P., 
Keilschriftrecht, Ztschr. deutsch. morgenlind Gesellsch. 
89: 1-39, Leipzig, 1935, and for a discussion of the recent 
finds see Goetze, A., Mesopotamian laws and the histo- 
rian, Jour. Amer. Orient. Soc. 69: 115-120, 1949. 

A few random details, however, may be in order at this 
time: (1) Law codes in the cuneiform script are now 
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nic, linguistic, and political boundaries. What 
made the system enduring, no doubt, was its im- 
plicit assurance of the essential equality of the 
rights and _ responsibilities of all concerned. 
Hence its appeal to diverse elements in an ever 
widening radius: not only the Babylonians and 
Assyrians,'® but also the Elamites, the Amorites, 
the Hurrians, the Hittites, and others. 

The physical medium which helped to preserve 
the integrity of the system and to facilitate its 
spread was writing, more specifically in this case 


extant in Sumerian, Old Babylonian (two, namely, 
Eshnunna and Hammurabi’s), Neo-Babylonian, Assyrian 
(two, namely, Old and Middle Assyrian), and Hittite. 
All of these, incidentally, are given in translation in 
Ancient Near Eastern texts relating to the Old Testa- 
ment (ed. Pritchard, James B.), Princeton Univ. Press, 
1950. In addition, there are legal documents from Elam, 
the Kirkuk region, Neo-Assyria, and Syria, all of which 
presuppose underlying codes. All of this extensive ap- 
paratus, widely distributed in space and time, is basically 
interrelated not only by virtue of the script employed but 
also, and more significantly, in respect to the attitude 
towards the law. (2) The celebrated Code of Ham- 
murabi was recovered not in Babylon, where the stela 
that contains it was originally set up, but in Susa, 
whither it had been carried, with incalculable trouble, 
as a prized war trophy—eloquent tribute to the extra- 
ordinary esteem in which legal monuments were held by 
the politically hostile but culturally congenial neighbors 
of Mesopotamia. (3) The pre-eminent place of the law 
—torah—in the Old Testament and post-biblical Judaism 
is not due merely to a one-sided emphasis on legalism. 
Rather it is a reflection of the unshakable belief, which 
was first tested in Mesopotamia, that law was the frame- 
work of civilization. The validity of that tenet has amply 
been demonstrated in our own times. 

16 For the benefit of the non-Orientalist it may be in 
order to stress that the inclusion of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians in the same society with the Sumerians is 
based by no means on juridical inter-relationships alone. 
The Sumero-Semitic symbiosis that characterizes Meso- 
potamian civilization is probably unequaled in recorded 
history for integration and pervasiveness. It embraces 
religion and literature, arts and sciences, language and 
thought. For a variety of reasons the matter deserves 
closer attention than it has received so far from his- 
torians and social scientists. Not nearly so clear and 
unambiguous is the further question of the societal re- 
lationship between Mesopotamia and her neighbors. For 
instance, does Elam represent an independent society, or 
was its affiliation with Mesopotamia close enough to 
warrant our viewing the two as a unit? Is the con- 
nection between the Hurro-Hittite group and Meso- 
potamia on a par with Elam’s? If biblical Palestine was 
related to Mesopotamia and yet distinctive enough from 
it to require separate listing, what are the criteria that 
can be employed in such cases with reasonable confidence ? 
All these are questions on which much work remains to 
be done if social philosophies are not to operate in a 
virtual vacuum. 
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cuneiform writing. Hence law codes or legal 
documents reflecting the same basic philosophy 
are found among all the groups just mentioned. 
The underlying philosophy amounted in sub- 
stance to a specific way of life. But more was 
diffused than the bare essentials of that philo- 
sophy. With intimate cultural relations once 
established, the way was open for further cultural 
exchanges: in literature, religion, arts and _ sci- 
ences, and the like. Eventually more than one 
item from this repertory found its way to other 
societies in Asia, Africa, and Europe. By the mid- 
dle of the second millennium s.c. the cuneiform 
script had become an international medium and 
Akkadian the lingua franca of the age. 

When these observations have been checked 
against the evidence of over two _ millennia, 
gathered from many lands, the fact is certain to 
stand out that the activating factor in this dynamic 
civilization was its central concept of society. Its 
principal manifestation was a form of govern- 
ment which has to be regarded as a democracy, 
more specifically a parliamentary democracy.*’ 
It was reflected in the joint authority of the as- 
sembly as opposed to autocratic rule. This type 
of government was what really constituted the 
overriding element of unity among otherwise di- 
verse groups. Hence the ties that link Sumer 
with Babylonia and Assyria are fully as strong as 
those that make for the societal unity of England, 
France, and the Low Countries. If the whole of 
Western Christendom is to be regarded as a 
single society, then Elam, Anatolia, and Syria- 
Palestine may with equal justice be viewed as 
forming one society with Mesopotamia proper. 
The known political and economic conflicts within 
the one unit are no more pronounced than they 
are within the other. The striking feature about 
both these composite societies is that they are 
more closely related to each other, in spite of the 
intervening distances, than they are to their re- 
spective neighbors in space and time. 

The truth of this last statement can readily be 
verified. Mesopotamian civilization was paralleled 
by that of Egypt over a longer period than the 
whole of the present era. Indeed, their inter- 
relations can be traced back to prehistoric times. 
Interchange of material advances was unavoidable 
and major intellectual achievements were similarly 
diffused. In these circumstances it is perhaps 





17 Fundamental research on this aspect was done by 
Jacobsen, Th., Primitive democracy in ancient Meso- 
potamia, Jour. Cuneiform Stud., 2: 159-172, 1943. 
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natural that the myth of the essential similarity of 
the two great centers should have gained universal 
currency. Historians, however, should not ac- 
cept it as an established fact. Whereas material 
and intellectual advances are communicable, the 
underlying mental processes are not automatically 
transferable. Differences in native environment, 
moreover, may play a decisive role. 

At any rate, Egypt and Mesopotamia represent 
two sharply contrasted societies. The universe 
of the Egyptians was the outcome of a single 
creative process. The creator continued his ab- 
solute rule on earth through a king in whom he 
was perpetually incarnate. The king was thus 
himself a god and his world was as stable as the 
immutable rhythm of the Nile. In this static 
universe there could be no room for insecurity. 
Even the reality of death was denied. History 
itself was a series of accidents. The king was 
the source of the law and, theoretically at least, 
the owner of all he surveyed. His was a serenely 
autocratic realm.’* In the final analysis the 
Egyptian won peace of mind by sacrificing his 
liberty. The dramatic cosmos of the Mesopo- 
tamian, on the other hand, left him with a sub- 
stantial measure of independence. In Egypt the 
end-product was a sense of resignation. In Meso- 
potamia anxiety pointed a way to hope. These 
are different ways of life, different worlds, in 
short different civilizations. Essentially the two 
never met. The reason for their basic incom- 
patibility is abundantly clear. 


III 


The ancient Near East may thus be said to 
have experimented with two distinct approaches 
to the problem of man’s relation to society and 
nature. Two sets of answers were obtained. 
Neither was final, for the experiment was taken 
over by Europe and is still going on. By now the 
pattern has been taking shape for some five thou- 
sand years. Although the master pattern of the 
future may still be inchoate, its outlines have per- 
haps been foreshadowed nevertheless by the total 
experience to date. 

Egypt’s answer to the problem was a sublime 
autocracy. It led, in the words of a thoughtful 
Egyptologist of today, to collapse and sterility.’® 
Mesopotamia’s solution was a form of democracy, 
fumbling and fitful at times but one that none the 

18 See Frankfort, H., Kingship and the gods, chaps. 
1-15. 

19 Wilson, J. A., The burden of Egypt, 317. 
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less carried enormous appeal and exercised a de- 
cisive influence on all who were exposed to it. 
What finally collapsed in Mesopotamia with the 
advent of Hellenism was the political content of 
the structure and with it certain ethnic and lin- 
guistic features. But the basic way of life, the 
ultimate activating factor of Mesopotamian so- 
ciety, was to prove indestructible. Its course had 
turned westward, through Anatolia and Syria, as 
early as the second millennium B.c., and it was 
to undergo a notable transformation in ancient 
Israel within the following millennium.*° One 
instance of the essential vitality of that way of life 
is the continuity of legal tradition which is richly 
reflected in the linear progress of Mesopotamian, 
Biblical-Talmudic, and Islamic law. Another is 
the socio-religious continuity which is exemplified 

“In the light of the foregoing remarks the memory of 
bondage in Egypt which figures as a recurring refrain 
in the Old Testament can hardly be due to the effects 
of oppression alone that marked the latter part of Israel’s 
sojourn in Egypt—a relatively brief period affecting a 
limited number of ancestors. It may be ascribed with 


much greater plausibility of the fundamental incom 
patibility of the two ways of life involved. 
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by Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. These and 
other channels converge in the modern West. 

It may well be that the existing theories of 
civilization cannot be reconciled with the fact of 
such extensive continuity against the background 
of constant change.* If this be so, the theories 
will have to be modified accordingly. We have 
already seen that certain historic results are in 
the nature of statistically highly improbable 
events. Does this apply primarily to one great 
branch of Near Eastern society, or is human 
history as a whole just such an unclassifiable 
phenomenon ? 


21 Both the continuity and the change are still apparent 
in the modern Near East. The continuity is demon- 
strated by the very nature of Islamic society. The 
steadily accumulating quota of changes is reflected by the 
all but innumerable minorities of the Near East— 
religious, ethnic, and linguistic; furthermore, by the 
various divisive forces within the Islamic majority. To 
understand the contemporary scene one has to be aware 
of the continuity and the change, the old as well as the 
new. The region is much like a precious parchment 
inscribed many times and still in use; the key to the 
latest legend, however, may be concealed in the earliest 
palimpsest. 
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THomMAS Jefferson called George Logan (1753- 
1821) ‘the best farmer in Pennsylvania, both in 
theory and practice,” and considered himself in 
comparison “but a tyro in agriculture.” * Logan’s 
reputation as a farmer was obscured by the 
réclame which attended his private mission to 
France in 1798 in quest of peace, a mission which 
led to the passage of the so-called “Logan Act,” 
making such unofficial embassies henceforth il- 
legal.* In recent years scholars have begun to 
recognize the part played by his writings in 
shaping the ideology which we call “Jeffersonian 
democracy.” * Although his work as a scientific 
farmer has not gone entirely unnoticed,’ the full 
extent of his contribution to the domestication 
and popularization of English agricultural reforms 
in the United States at the end of the eighteenth 
century has not been appreciated. 


I 

Interest in the scientific aspects of agriculture 
was part of his inheritance. His grandfather, 
James Logan, who established the family’s farm 
with its beautiful mansion at Stenton, outside 
Philadelphia, had conducted experiments on 
Indian corn which had been published at Leyden 
in 1739 and were cited in botanical treatises pub- 
lished at Tubingen and Upsala. His father, 
William Logan, was one of the most progressive 
farmers of his time, and a correspondent of ag- 
ricultural pioneers in other colonies like Jared 

* A grant from the American Philosophical Society 
facilitated the preparation of this article. 

1 Jefferson to Thomas Mann Fandolph, July 28, 1793, 
Thomas Jefferson’s Garden Book, ed. Edwin M. Betts, 
Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 22: 199, 1944; Jefferson to 
Logan, July 1, 1793, ibid., 196. 

2 Frederick B. Tolles, Unofficial Ambassador: George 
Logan’s mission to France, 1798, William and Mary 
Ouart., 3rd ser., 7: 3-25, 1950. 

3 Joseph Dorfman, The economic mind in American 
civilization 1: 295-299, N. Y., Viking, 1946; Chester E. 
Eisinger, The influence of natural rights and physiocratic 
doctrine on American agrarian thought during the Rev- 
olutionary period, Agric. Hist. 21: 15-17, 1947. 

4 Stevenson W. Fletcher, Pennsylvania agriculture and 
country life, 1640-1840, 129, Harrisburg, Penna. Hist. 
and Mus. Comm., 1950. 
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Eliot of Connecticut and Charles Read of New 
Jersey.” George Logan himself received a medi- 
cal education at Edinburgh, London, and Paris, 
and was one of the circle of young Americans 
who surrounded the aged Benjamin Franklin at 
Passy, and, in his last years, at Philadelphia.® 

Dr. Logan inherited Stenton upon his father’s 
death in 1776 but did not take up the life of a 
farmer until 1783, after nearly two years of medi- 
cal practice in Philadelphia. His first task at 
Stenton was to rehabilitate the estate after the 
ravages caused by the Revolution. Having set 
his own farm in order, he began to concern him- 
self about the deplorable condition of agriculture 
in his state and nation. Except for some of the 
German farmers, the Pennsylvania countryfolk, 
like their fellows in other states, were satisfied 
with wasteful and inefficient methods of cultiva- 
tion; their practices justified the comment of a 
contemporary critic that they were “the greatest 
slovens in Christendom.”* Every enlightened 
traveler in Pennsylvania and New Jersey noted 
the same faults: the exhausting of the soil by 
constant sowing with the same crops, the neglect 
of livestock and the consequent failure to utilize 
manures, the untidy appearance of barns, stables, 
and fences, the disregard of such useful auxiliary 
enterprises as beekeeping and domestic manu- 
factures.*® 

A movement for agricultural reform was getting 
under way in the 1780's, however, animated by a 
spirit of nationalism born of the War of Independ- 
ence. Paradoxically, its inspiration was drawn 
from the very nation from which independence 
had been won, and George Logan, presently to 


5 Frederick B. Tolles, Meeting house and counting 
house: The Quaker merchants of colonial Philadelphia, 
214-219, Chapel Hill, Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
1948. 

6 Deborah Norris Logan, Memoir of Dr. George Logan 
of Stenton, 36-39, Phila. 1899. 

7 American husbandry 1: 145, London, 1775. 

8 See, for example, American husbandry 1: 157-158, 
170-174; Johann David Schoepf, Travels in the Con- 
federation 1: 130, 196, 379, Phila., W. J. Campbell, 1911; 
Tench Coxe, A view of the United States, 358, Phila., 
1794, 
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become a bitter Anglophobe, was one of those 
who helped naturalize in America the revolution 
in farming introduced by such Englishmen as 
Arthur Young, Robert Bakewell, Sir John Sin- 
clair, and Thomas William Coke of Holkham. 

For Britain was just at the peak of an ag- 
ricultural revolution that was to be far-reaching 
in its consequences for the whole Atlantic world. 
Industrial towns were growing rapidly in England 
and their masses had to be fed. Under the spur 
of this demand, British agriculture was becoming 
commercialized, and this in turn led to important 
technical improvements in methods of cultivation. 
Scientific rotation of crops replaced the old waste- 
ful system of naked fallowing and primitive rota- 
tions involving only field crops or legumes. This 
revolution brought other advances: greater at- 
tention to animal husbandry, to the careful selec- 
tion of seed, to the use of farm machinery and of 
stalls for feeding, to the importance of capital and 
management.°® 

In characteristic American fashion, the move- 
ment to appropriate the fruits of this revolution 
embodied itself in the first instance in a series of 
private associations of like-minded individuals. 
The national passion for voluntary organizations, 
it has been suggested, is a corollary of the equally 
characteristic American distrust of government 
initiative, leading private citizens to band together 
on a voluntary footing for undertakings too large 
for a single person.’® The period of the Con- 
federation—a period par excellence of minimal 
government——was a natural breeding-ground for 
such societies, and the growing awareness of the 
backward state of American agriculture caused 
men to associate together for its improvement. 
Pennsylvania led the way with the formation of 
the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture in 1785. In rapid succession similar societies 
sprang up in most of the other states. 

George Logan was a charter member of the 
Philadelphia Society and attended its meetings as 
regularly as any member. In January, 1786, he 
was placed on a committee to consider a proposal 
to send for “a skilful English farmer, acquainted 
with the best improved modes of husbandry in 
England”; the farmer was to be settled by the 
Society on a sort of demonstration farm in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, where experiments could 


® N.S. B. Gras, A history of agriculture in Europe and 
America, 208-211, N. Y., F. S. Crofts, 1925. 

© Arthur M. Schlesinger, Paths to the present, 23, 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1949. 
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be conducted to determine “the practicability and 
usefulness of those modes” in Pennsylvania. The 
committee reported favorably on the proposal, 
but the minutes do not disclose whether or not 
it was carried out." So impressed was Logan 
with the notion, however, that he virtually made of 
Stenton a model farm where visitors could observe 
the results of his own experiments with the newer 
English methods. 

Historians have united in the judgment that 
the Philadelphia Society, like its counterparts in 
the other states, was too academic in its methods 
and too exclusively patrician in its membership 
to have much influence upon the course of Ameri- 
can agriculture. Modeled upon learned societies 
like the American Philosophical Society (to which 
many of its members belonged) and composed 
chiefly of merchants and professional men for 
whom farming was only a pastime, it scarcely 
touched the works and days of the average dirt 
farmer with its program of memoirs and pre- 
miums.*? 

From this damning verdict, however, a partial 
exception may be claimed for the work of George 
Logan. He could hardly be classified as one of 
those “yeomen” by whom he was to set such store 
in his later writings, but he was devoting his full 
time to farming, except when his duties as a 
member of the Pennsylvania Assembly took him 
to Philadelphia after the harvest and before the 
spring planting. To a large degree he was depend- 
ent for his livelihood upon the success of his 
farming operations. Moreover, his tireless prop- 
agandizing for the newer methods could hardly 
have been without some effect. The results of 
his adoption of scientific practices were apparent 
to every farmer who traveled past his fields along 
the Old York Road and the Germantown Road. 
And he was not averse, as we shall see, to using 
somewhat spectacular devices to advertise the 
new methods. The example of Stenton was, no 
doubt, worth a dozen of his essays with their 
references to Columella, Jethro Tull, and Arthur 
Young. 

Nevertheless, one cannot wholly discount the 


11MS. Minutes of the Philadelphia Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, 11, 18, Library of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Univ. of Penna. 

*2 Rodney H. True, The early development of agricul- 
tural societies in the United States, Amer. Hist. Assoc. 
Annual Report, 299-300, 1912; Percy W. Bidwell and 
John I. Falconer, History of agriculture in the northern 
United States, 1620-1860, 186-187, Washington, The 
Carnegie Institution, 1925. 
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results of his propaganda. The newspapers in 
which he published his experiments circulated 
fairly widely in the country districts, especially 
while Philadelphia was the national capital. And 
he carried the gospel of the new agriculture from 
the Philadelphia taverns out into the hinterland 
by promoting agricultural societies there. Be- 
coming dissatisfied with the dilettantish character 
and political conservatism of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety (and piqued by its refusal to grant him a 
premium ), he called a meeting at Stenton in 1789 
to form the Philadelphia County Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture and Domestic Manu- 
factures..*° He was a member of the Bucks 
County Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
Domestic Manufacture, and Economy, and later 
helped found a similar society in Lancaster 
County. He urged the farmers of Virginia to 
organize societies and maintain small agricul- 
tural libraries in their county court houses; as a 
nucleus for such libraries he recommended works 
by Arthur Young, William Marshall, the Rev- 
erend Walter Hart, and Lord Kames 
Scottish estate he had visited in 1777) .14 

He was also a member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, one of whose major interests was 
the promotion of scientific farming. Like Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, he corresponded with the 
Board of Agriculture in England, of which Arthur 
Young was Secretary.’® Other scientific cor- 
respondents ranged from Dr. Adam Fabbroni, an 
Italian naturalist, who sent him pamphlets for the 
American Philosophical Society, to Humphry 
Marshall of nearby Marshallton, from whom he 
procured seeds.*® All this traffic in scientific 
ideas about farming supplied George Logan with 
practical suggestions to be tested and demon- 
strated at Stenton. who could not ob- 
serve the results for themselves stood a good 
chance of reading about them in the newspapers 
or hearing about them at meetings of the local 
agricultural society. 


(whose 


Those 


13 Deborah Logan, Memoir, 43. 

14 Logan Papers, 5: 5; Hist. Soc. of Penna., A letter to 
the citizens of Pennsylvania, on the necessity of promoting 
agriculture, manufactures, and the useful arts, Phila., 
1800; National Gazette, Feb. 20, 1792, March 15, 1792. 

15 Rodney C. Loehr, The influence of English agri- 
culture on American agriculture, Agric. Hist. 11: 10-11, 
1937. 

16 Logan Papers 7: 3; Humphry Marshall Correspond- 
ence, 1: 9-10, Dreer Collection, Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
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For a half-dozen years in the later 1780's and 
early 90's, Stenton farm, as has been suggested, 
resembled nothing so much as a twentieth-century 
agricultural experiment station. When the out- 
come of an experiment seemed to promise bene- 
fits to American agriculture, Logan prepared a 
succinct report, which he usually presented in the 
first instance before the Philadelphia County So- 
ciety. When the response of his fellow farmers 
was favorable, his papers were published in the 
periodical press. 

His two principal vehicles were Mathew 
Carey’s monthly American Museum and Eleazer 
Oswald’s weekly Independent Gazetteer and Ag- 
ricultural Repository. Not a few of his essays 
were reprinted in Philip Freneau’s National 
Gazette, Daniel Humphreys’ Pennsylvania Mer- 
cury, and the Columbian Magazine. Thus they 
had as wide an audience as any writer could well 
secure at the time. 

One of his early papers, published in 1789, 
enunciated most of the themes which were to 
sound through all his writings on agriculture. 
Commencing with the observation that Pennsyl- 
vania farmers were too dependent upon the annual 
decay of weeds for the replenishment of the soil 
and the nourishment of their crops, he insisted 
that manure must be added—twenty cartloads to 
the acre every seven or eight years—if the soil was 
to be kept from exhaustion. Careful farmyard 
management was therefore of the essence of good 
farming. But this would not be enough without 
a suitable rotation of productive crops. He was 
not yet ready to publish his own system of ro- 
tation, but he did point out that clover was an 
essential in any sound course of crops. 


Indeed, 
as he remarked 


considered the 
substitution of clover for unproductive fallow the 
very heart of the “improved system of English 
husbandry.” ** This brought him to the immedi- 
ate subject of his paper—how to secure an inex- 
pensive supply of clover seed, a problem which 
had bothered his father, many years before.** He 
had just learned from Judge Henry Wyncoop of 
Bucks County of a new method of extracting seeds 
by fermenting clover tops in water; after drying, 
the seed could easily be threshed out. 


elsewhere, he 


He was 


17 Independent Gazetteer, March 5, 1791. 

18 William Logan to Jared Eliot, Oct. 14, 1755, Essays 
on field husbandry, ed. H. J. Carman and R. G. Tugwell, 
233, N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1934. 
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trying the method himself, he reported, and he 
urged others to do likewise.’® 

In this little essay, Logan hinted at most of the 
major problems which American farmers would 
have to solve if they were to emerge from the 
wasteful agriculture of the colonial period into 
the new era heralded by the English reformers. 
A new value would have to be set upon manure— 
that precious commodity which most farmers 
squandered by putting their cattle to pasture all 
year round—and this would mean greater at- 
tention to livestock husbandry. Americans would 
have to learn to practice scientific rotation of 
crops, and Logan was even then at work upon 
experiments to determine the rotation most suit- 
able for the Pennsylvania region. ‘This in turn 
would call for the more general planting of culti- 
vated grasses like clover, and to this end some 
cheap method of obtaining selected seed was de- 
manded to replace the prevalent custom of using 
the sweepings of haymows. The planting of 
clover on upland fields was just beginning to come 
into vogue in Pennsylvania in the 1780's, but by 
the time of Logan’s death, the practice was 
general, and clover seed had become an article 
of export.*° 

Problems of livestock husbandry occupied Dr. 
Logan’s attention steadily. He disturbed 
not only by the waste of valuable fertilizer but 
also by the general inattention to the breeding and 
rearing of livestock for profit. One of his ex- 
periments was undertaken to test the truth of the 
folk tradition that young swine flourished best if 
turned loose with the sow. He put three pigs, 
with the sow, into a clover field “with the ad- 
vantage of shade, a fine spring of water to drink 
or wallow in at pleasure, and the common wash 
of the kitchen.” Three others he kept in a stable 
by themselves on clean straw with as much 
skimmed milk as they could drink. At the end of 
three weeks, the first group, despite its seeming 
advantages, weighed considerably less than the 
Once the native farmer learned this 
lesson, the typical American “razorback” would 
give way to the fat and economically profitable 
pen-fed hog. That day was far distant, but 
meanwhile Logan spared no emphasis in en- 
forcing his point with appeals to self-interest and 
national pride: “Our farmers, in general, are too 
negligent of their young stock of every kind. . . 


was 


second. 


19 American Museum 6: 206, 1789. 
20 John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia 2: 66, 
Phila., 1845; Fletcher, Pennsylvania agriculture, 131. 
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I am satisfied, from a little experience, that a 
stricter attention to the raising of our cattle and 
stock of all kinds, would give us a breed on our 
farms, equal to any iff the world, and would, at 
the same time, add greatly to our wealth and that 
of our country.” * 

At the same time, he was experimenting with 
methods of raising calves without new milk. The 
idea came from Arthur Young’s Annals of Ag- 
riculture, in which he had noticed some observa- 
tions of the Duke of Northumberland on the 
subject. Adapting the Duke’s scheme somewhat, 
he set up a controlled experiment, giving one calf 
cow's milk three times a day, while feeding 
another on skim milk with two or three handfuls 
of Indian meal stirred in. The second heifer, 
kept in a dark, clean stable, was also “crammed” 
morning and evening with “two boluses of the 
size of a hen’s egg, made with Indian meal, lin- 
seed oil, and an egg.” At the end of a few weeks, 
the second calf was heavier and superior in every 
respect. Logan hoped that the adoption of this 
method, which had the advantage of being cheap 
and of utilizing the commonest American cereal, 
would encourage Pennsylvania farmers to keep 
their calves to five or six weeks, thus producing 
veal of high quality and hides that would bring a 
good price in the market.” 

Intent upon finding uses for maize (against 
which there was an irrational prejudice in some 
parts of his state) he later tried topping it and 
feeding it to his cattle, stalks and all, instead of 
using only the blades, as was the common prac- 
tice. His cattle throve on this diet. “The corn 
stalks,” he observed, “certainly contain a great 
quantity of farine substance, and therefore must 
be highly nutritive.” °* 

Sheep were important to the economy of a farm 
in the middle states chiefly for their wool, which 
was used in the domestic manufacture of clothing, 
mutton being little valued because it could not 
be salted or smoked for export and because most 
farmers did not like the taste of fresh lamb. 
Logan was eager not only to promote more house- 
hold spinning and weaving but also to make the 
American hat industry independent of British 
wool. This latter, he wrote in 1791, “is a great 
national object.” Seeking to increase the yield 
of his sheep, he experimented at Stenton with two 
shearings a year instead of the customary one. 


21 American Museum 6: 101-102, 1789. 
22 [bid. 6: 102-103, 1789. 
23 Tbid. 9: 172, 1791. 
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The results were gratifying: the sheep which 
were sheared twice in a year produced a sub- 
stantially greater weight of wool than those 
clipped only once. To be sure, he reported, the 
staple was shorter, but it was thicker, equally 
fine, and not in the least matted.** His sheep 
must have been of good stock, for even those 
which he sheared only once produced three and a 
half pounds of wool apiece, which was better than 
the Pennsylvania average.*® ‘Twenty years later, 
he was to be one of those who introduced the 
Spanish Merino breed into Pennsylvania in the 
hope of further stimulating the home production 
of wool.*® 

Similar motives led him, in a paper that was 
several times reprinted, to recommend the culti- 
vation of flax. His own experience at Stenton 
showed him the falsity of the widespread opinion 
that it was cheaper to buy imported linen than to 
raise flax and manufacture cloth at home. Nor 
did he find any basis for the common notion that 
flax exhausted the soil.*? 

Advocacy of domestic manufacturing reached 
with Dr. Logan almost the intensity of a crusade. 
He was distressed at the alacrity with which 
American women had deserted their spinning 
wheels and looms at the close of the Revolution, 
when the market was suddenly inundated with 
cheap British textiles. He was ready to cry with 
Governor William Livingston of New Jersey: 
“To your homespun, my fellow citizens. Have 
the patriotism to disappoint both Gaul and Albion 
in their arts to drain your every copper for their 
trifles and baubles.” ** Himself a founder and 
first President of the Germantown Society for 
Promoting Domestic Manufactures, Logan was a 
highly articulate spokesman of that revival of 
domestic industries which, in Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s words, turned the country at the end of the 
century into “one vast scene of household manu- 
Until the end of his life, Dr. Logan 


facturing.” ** 

24 Tbid. 9: 111, 1791. 

25 Richard Peters to George Washington, June 20, 
1792, Washington’s letters on agriculture, ed. Franklin 
Knight, 87, Washington, 1847. 

26 Constitution of the Merino Society of the Middle 
States of North America, Phila., 1811. 

27 American Museum 12: 271-272, 1792. This paper 
also appeared in the Universal Asylum and Columbian 
Magazine 9: 151, 1792; and in the Naticnal Gazette, Oct. 
24, 1792. 

28 American Museum 10: 18, 1791. 

29 Report on Manufactures, The works of Alexander 
Hamilton, ed. H. C. Lodge, 4: 128, N. Y. and London, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904. Cf. Rolla M. Tryon, House- 
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invariably dressed in homespun, and ladies who 
visited Stenton were likely to be treated to a 
homily calculated to inspire them with the “laud- 
able ambition of spinning their own clothes.” *° 

Most charming as well as most philosophical of 
George Logan’s agricultural pieces was an address 
on bees and beekeeping which he delivered before 
the Germantown Society for Promoting Domestic 
Manufactures in 1792. Quite in the spirit of 
Virgil’s fourth Georgic, it embellished practical 
advice with appropriate literary allusions and 
moral aphorisms. But it was no mere exercise 
in belles lettres; it was another effort on Logan’s 
part to attract the attention of American farmers 
to a neglected aspect of their calling, for bee- 
keeping was little practiced in America, honey 
being gathered chiefly by itinerant beehunters who 
ranged the forests searching for hives. 

The number of bees that a farmer can profitably 
keep, Logan pointed out, varies with the amount 
of pasture afforded by the neighboring fields. 
The ancients, he observed, were aware of this, 
for Columella reports the custom of transporting 
bees to Hybla from other parts of Sicily in order 
to provide adequate forage, and a modern French 
writer, Benoit de Maillet, describes how in ancient 
Egypt the swarms were shepherded from pasture 
to pasture along the Nile in boats. The farmers 
of Pennsylvania being unlikely to follow this 
practice, a little experience and observation would 
teach them how many bees they could keep on 
their farms. The essay proceeded with directions 
for constructing and placing the hives and recom- 
mendations concerning the gathering of the honey. 
Logan and two of his neighbors had tried without 
success—a painful story is probably concealed 
here between the lines—the new method of ex- 
tracting the honey without killing the bees. His 
instinct of benevolence required him to answer 
objections to the destruction of the bees by point- 
ing out that their life was short at best and that 
they would assuredly pass an uncomfortable win- 
ter after their larders had been rifled. He con- 
cluded with some pleasant if traditional observa- 
tions on the beehive as a school of political 
economy.*? 





hold manufactures in the United States, 123-130, Univ. 
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The importance of conserving and replenishing 
the fertility of the soil had been recognized at 
Stenton by Logan’s father, who had used soap 
ashes and lime to good advantage.*? Dr. Logan 
made some experiments with marl, brought over 
from New Jersey and down from Bucks County, 
and recommended its use.** But in the minds of 
contemporaries his name was inescapably associ- 
ated with land plaster or gypsum (plaster of 
Paris). He was not the first to introduce it: 
that honor belonged to one Jacob Barge, a col- 
league in the Philadelphia Society, who had been 
using it on his farm since before the Revolution. 
Nor was he the first to sing its praises in Pennsyl- 
vania: Judge Richard Peters could claim that 
distinction.** But after Peters no one championed 
its use more persistently or effectively than 
George Logan. 

Gypsum was an admirable soil stimulant, ab- 
sorbing moisture readily and resisting weathering. 
Available in great quantities at the head of the 
Bay of Fundy, it was brought down in boatloads 
from Nova Scotia until quarries were opened 
along the Hudson River.*® Logan read a long 
paper to the Philadelphia County Society on Oc- 
tober 17, 1789, summing up the results of ex- 
periments which he had been conducting with 
it over the past four years. American gypsum he 
found to be comparable in every respect to that 
mined in France. It acted immediately as a 
stimulant to the growth of grasses and only 
slightly less rapidly when applied to other grains; 
moreover, one dressing was sufficient for several 
successive crops. He closed his paper with an 
elaborate discussion of the origin of the substance 
and its relation to marl and other “calcareous 
earths.” ** 

He was too deeply impressed with the potential 
value of land plaster for Pennsylvania’s worn-out 
fields to let the matter rest with a learned com- 
munication to an agricultural society. Some- 
thing had to be done to dramatize its virtues, to 
startle the tradition-bound farmers of southeastern 

‘? William Logan to Jared Eliot, Nov. 12, 1755, Eliot, 
Essays upon field husbandry, 234; William Logan, MS. 
Memoranda in Husbandry, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Lib., 
Washington, D. C. 

38 Independent Gasetteer, Jan. 23, 1790. 

'* Phila. Soc. for Promoting Agric., Memoirs 4: 163, 
1815. 

85 Gerald S. Graham, The gypsum trade of the mari- 
time provinces, Agric. Hist. 12: 209, 1938. 

86 American Museum 6: 399-401, 461-463, 1789. 
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Pennsylvania into making use of it. Accordingly, 
he resorted to a scheme which probably originated 
in the fertile brain of Benjamin Franklin: ** he 
traced initials and words on the soil with plaster 
of Paris so that when the crop came up, the letters 
stood out clearly in grass of a richer green and a 
greater height and thickness. 

This striking visual proof of the efficacy of 
gypsum he was able to show on July 8, 1787 toa 
distinguished visitor. General Washington had 
come to Philadelphia to preside over the Consti- 
tutional Convention. Being deeply interested in 
all things agricultural, he rode out to Stenton in 
company with Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, a 
delegate from Maryland. For the enterprise and 
zeal of farmer Logan he had gratifying words of 
praise, and he later declared himself ‘“‘a friend to 
gypsum,” although his own land at Mount Vernon 
was too “stiff and cold” for its successful use.** 

The introduction and general adoption of land 
plaster opened a new era in American agriculture. 
It encouraged farmers to plant more clover and 
grass, it led to the keeping of more livestock and 
consequently to the greater utilization of manure, 
and it broke down the prejudice against “artificial 
fertilizers.” °° In Pennsylvania it was estimated 
that farmers who adopted “clover and plaister 
husbandry” produced four times what they had 
formerly done.*° For this revolution—it could 
scarcely be called anything less—George Logan, 
the tireless propagandist for gypsum, could claim 
some share of the credit. 

Sut the central problem of American agricul- 
ture, as Logan saw it, was to develop and popu- 
larize a system of crop rotation which would 
provide the largest number of cash crops and the 
greatest amount of fodder, and at the same time 
preserve the soil in good condition and distribute 

87 Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin, 736-737, N. Y., 
Viking, 1938, citing J. A. C. Chaptal, Chymistry applied 
to agriculture, 73, Boston, 1836. It is possible that Logan 
may have heard Franklin mention this characteristic 
scheme to Dr. Jan Ingenhousz at Passy. This is, how- 
ever, pure conjecture, based only upon the fact that 
Ingenhousz who later wrote a book on the food of plants, 
was apparently a visitor at Passy while Logan was there 
in 1780, for Logan later asked Franklin to remember 
him to the Dutch scientist. Logan to Franklin, July 15, 
1781, Franklin Papers, Bache Collection, Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 

88 Deborah N. Logan, Memoir, 44-45; William S. 
Baker, Washington after the Revolution, 83, Phila., 1898; 
Richard Peters, Agricultural enquiries on plaister of 
Paris, 70n, Phila., 1797. 
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farm work evenly through the growing season. 
In this grand desideratum were summed up nearly 
all the particular requirements of American farm- 
ing to which Logan had been giving his attention. 

It was in 1784 that he initiated a series of ex- 
periments which were never far from his thoughts 
for the next half-dozen years. When completed, 
they constituted his principal contribution to 
American agricultural literature. He submitted 
a full report of his findings in December, 1790 to 
the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture, in hopes of obtaining its premium—a piece 
of plate worth two hundred dollars—for “the best 
experiment made of a course of crops . agree- 
ably to the English mode of farming.” The 
sequel was discouraging. Interest in the Society 
was declining—meetings would soon be suspended 
entirely—and it was almost impossible to assemble 
a quorum to consider the paper. The small com- 
mittee who read it adjudged it to have merit and 
to be worthy of publication, but, they reported, it 
did not qualify for the premium, since it was not 
in accord with the new English methods. The 
report, presented to a handful of members at a 
meeting in February, 1791, was accepted. 

Logan was naturally piqued by this rebuff. 
For ten years he had been studying, practicing, 
and preaching “the English mode of farming,” 
and now a group of city merchants undertook to 
tell him that he didn’t know what it was! What 
made the blow more bitter was his suspicion that 
politics had influenced the verdict: most of the 
committeemen were Federalists, whereas he was 
already known for his lack of sympathy with the 
new national government. It was at this point 
that he turned definitively to the Philadelphia 
County Society, seeking to make it a vehicle of 
political action as well as of agricultural education. 

The essay was duly published in the Columbian 
Magazine, the regular organ of the Philadelphia 
Society.*t Logan also caused it to be printed in 
the Independent Gazetteer, appending an extract 
from the Society’s minutes, together with a brief 
defense of the experiments and a sharp attack on 
the committee members as “totally unacquainted” 
with the “improved method of English hus- 
bandry.” * 





A year later, the essay was reprinted 
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in the widely-circulated National Gasette.** 
Under the title Fourteen Agricultural Experi- 
ments to Ascertain the Best Rotation of Crops, 
it appeared as a pamphlet in 1797. 

Into this essay Logan put not only his experi- 
mental findings on crop rotation but also a sum- 
mary of the other themes upon which he had been 
dwelling over the past few years—the importance 
of livestock husbandry, of the use of animal 
manures and artificial fertilizers, of the cultivation 
of neglected crops like potatoes and flax. In its 
conclusion, moreover, there was a clear hint of a 
new theme which was to dominate his future 
writings—criticism of the “wretched principles 
of fiscality,” the “ruinous system of indirect tax- 
ation and commercial regulations,” and_ the 
“scenes of parade, extravagance, and dissipation” 
which, in his mind, were vitiating the new federal 
government. 

The rotation which Logan settled upon as most 
satisfactory in the light of the relevant local fac- 
tors of soil, climate, growing season, and market, 
was as follows: 


Indian corn 

Potatoes and flax 

Wheat 

Winter barley, followed by buckwheat with 
clover and timothy 

Clover (two crops for hay) 

6. Clover (one crop for hay and pasture) 

7. Pasture 

8. Wheat 


9. Winter barley 


PPPS 


cn 


“This plan,’ he wrote, “constitutes my present 
mode of farming, and the success attending it 
leaves no room to doubt of its superior advan- 
tages.” ** In its general outlines, he affirmed, the 
plan followed “the new mode of English hus- 
bandry,” but, like his father, forty years before, 
Logan appreciated the necessity of adapting Eng- 
lish practices to American conditions.*® Turnips, 


however, were Philadelphia gentlemen of mercantile 
backgrounds with relatively little farming experience. 

43 May 3, 1792. I have concluded that the pamphlet 
of 1791, listed as No. 23506 in Charles Evans’ American 
Bibliography, is a “ghost.” No actual copy of such 
a pamphlet seems to exist. 

44 Independent Gazetteer, March 5, 1791. 

45 In 1754 William Logan had written to Jared Eliot: 
“although we have had many authors that have wrote on 
the English methods of farming, yet it does not altogether 
agree with our climate,” and he had commended Eliot 
for testing English methods under American conditions 
Eliot. Essays upon ficld husbandry, 228. 
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for example, were unsuitable because of the 
severity of the Pennsylvania winters; he had 
therefore substituted potatoes, which he fed to his 
stock. He calculated that the produce of this 
rotation would enable the owner of a 180-acre 
farm to winter fifty head of cattle besides an un- 
specified number of sheep. 

No course of crops—this he felt bound to em- 
phasize against those who regarded rotation as a 
cure-all—would preserve the fertility of the soil 
without animal manure and artificial fertilizers 
such as gypsum. In insisting upon the importance 
of manures, he was aware that he was setting 
himself against the now-venerable authority of 
Jethro Tull, but he never ceased to dwell upon 
this essential. Returning to a theme he had 
sounded in one of his earliest papers, he declared 
that “the management of the farmyard is a point 
of so much importance that too much attention 
cannot be given to it.” * 

Successful farming in America, he observed by 
way of conclusion, requires a greater investment 
of capital than is commonly thought necessary. 
Some were prone to say that American farms 
were too large. He maintained rather that the 
purses of American farmers were too lean. Pre- 
sumably the adoption of scientific rotation would 
fatten them, although he was already coming to 
believe that only an enlightened attitude on the 
part of the government would really solve the 
farmer’s problem. His recommendation for a 
family farm was a tract of 200 acres. Such a 
holding, it may be noted, was considerably larger 
than the average eastern farm, which was about 
135 acres in extent.** Clearly he had in his mind 
a picture of a prosperous “yeomanry’’—it was his 
favorite term—living on farms the size of his 
own at Stenton. His recommended rotation was 
designed, he acknowledged, for “an independent 
yeomanry—such as our American farmers ought 


to be—gentleman cultivating their own estates. 


? 48 


This roseate conception was undoubtedly 
to color his social thinking, giving it a somewhat 
unrealistic cast, for it is doubtful whether any 
such large class of independent proprietors as he 
envisaged actually existed in the America of his 
time. 


46 Fourteen agricultural experiments, 34, Phila, 1797. 
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Nevertheless, his practical advice on crop- 
rotation was sound, and so experienced a farmer 
as Thomas Jefferson, a frequent visitor to Stenton 
in the 1790's, found that he got “more information 
on this subject from Dr. Logan than from all the 
others put together.” *® Jefferson and Logan had 
much in common. The similarity of their political 
thought was marked; both men regarded the 
“yeoman” farmer as the only safe support of a 
republic and both abhorred the financial policies 
of Alexander Hamilton. They were to be closely 
associated in politics over the next dozen years, 
Logan serving as United States Senator during 
the greater part of Jefferson’s two administrations. 

It was symbolically appropriate that their 
friendship should have begun over a plough and 
that their first common cause should have been 
the improvement of agriculture. Jefferson had 
been working since 1788 on a formula for a mold- 
board plough of least resistance, which, when per- 
fected, was to be a notable contribution to Ameri- 
can and world agriculture. He found on an early 
visit to Stenton that Logan had already designed 
one which, according to their mutual friend James 
Madison, embodied his theory more completely 
than any other plough in existence.*° 


* * 2 


When the Reverend Samuel Miller published 
his Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century in 
1803, he recorded a gratifying improvement in 
the agriculture of the United States, an improve- 
ment which had taken place largely in the last two 
decades. “Gentlemen of learning, observation, 
and property,” he wrote, “have zealously em- 
barked in this interesting cause. The adoption 
of transatlantic improvements is gradually be- 
coming more common, and the aspect of a large 
portion of our country indicates a considerable in- 
crease of enterprise and of taste in husbandry.” 
Among the handful of Americans who had “‘con- 
tributed to the advancement of agriculture by 
their writings” he named “Dr. Logan of Pennsyl- 
vania.” *! 





49 Jefferson to T. M. Randolph, July 28, 1793, Jeffer- 
son’s garden book, 199. 

50 Jefferson to Madison, April 28, 1793, ibid., 187, 188; 
Charles F. Jenkins, Jefferson’s Germantown letters, 163, 
Phila., W. J. Campbell, 1906; Madison to Jefferson, July 
30, 1793, William C. Rives, History of the life and times 
of James Madison 3: 360-361n, Boston, 1878. Cf. M. L. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A cURATOR of paleontology at the American 
Museum of Natural History has already demon- 
strated in these Proceedings that Thomas Jeffer- 
son, in spite of a subsequent legend to the con- 
trary, was not truly a paleontologist and that his 
scientific contributions to the subject were negli- 
gible. “Nevertheless,” George Gaylord Simpson 
continues, “Jefferson was an important figure in 
the rise of vertebrate paleontology, to which he 
made two contributions such as no other man of 
the time could or did make: he helped to make 
paleontology a respectable and honored pursuit, 
and he was largely instrumental in bringing to- 
gether the materials necessary for its advance- 
ment.” The purpose of the present contribution, 
from an historian who has little science and less 
paleontology, is not to refurbish a legend, but 
rather to emphasize, by means of a single case- 
history, how Jefferson’s assiduous collecting of 
materials contributed to the advancement of 
science.” 


1 Simpson, George Gaylord, The beginnings of verte- 
brate paleontology in North America, Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 86: 130-188, 1942. The present article is an elabor- 
ation of several of the points discussed by Simpson and 
should be read within the broader perspective provided 
by his study and its companion piece: The discovery of 
fossil vertebrates in North America, Jour. Paleont. 17: 
26-38, 1943. 

2 This investigation was undertaken in connection with 
my work as representative in France of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, now being published by the Princeton 
University Press. Most of the documents published here 
will appear in The Papers in the chronological order 
there used. It has nevertheless seemed useful to group 
them together here with a more extended commentary 
than will be possible in The Papers. I am therefore 
indebted first of all to the editors of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, Julian P. Boyd, Mina Bryan, and 
Lyman H. Butterfield, and to the photographic document- 
file which they have assembled at Princeton. In Paris I 
must mention first Mme Gabrielle Duprat, Librarian of 
the Bibliothéque Centrale du Muséum National d'Histoire 
Naturelle, whose knowledge of the ramifications of that 
far-flung institution provided indispensable guidance. 
Prof. C. Arambourg, head of the Laboratoire de Paléon- 
tologie, his assistant Mlle J. Signeux, and librarian Mlle 
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During his five years’ residence in Paris, from 
1784 to 1789, Jefferson had many opportunities to 
converse on scientific subjects with both amateurs 
and professionals, and to study both the “natural 
history cabinets,” which every enlightened gentle- 
man boasted, and the royally-sponsored collec- 
tions. At the Cabinet du Roi, where the royal 
natural history collections were assembled in a 
building situated in the pleasant precincts .of the 
Jardin du Roi (fig. 1), Jefferson made the ac- 
quaintance of such senior scientists as Buffon 
(1707-1788) and his associate Daubenton (1716- 
1799), and of such younger men as Faujas de 
Saint-Fond (1741-1819), André Thouin (1747- 
1824), and Lacepéde (1756-1825). With these 
latter, who were more nearly his own contem- 
poraries, Jefferson remained in touch long after 
his return to the United States, in spite of his 
added public responsibilities and of political up- 
heavals in the world. During the French Revo- 
lution the Jardin du Roi, which was then already 
over a century and a half old, was “nationalized” 
and by a decree of the National Convention (June 
10, 1793) its new status as the Muséum National 
d'Histoire Naturelle was duly consecrated. If 
the national importance of scientific research was 
thus further emphasized and the educational func- 
tion of the museum more explicitly recognized by 
the establishment of research chairs and public 
lectures, there was no real break in the continuity 
of the collections or of the personnel entrusted 
with their care and study (fig. 2). 

The “reorganization” of the Jardin du Roi was 
characteristic of other institutional changes 
brought about by the French Revolution. The 
old academies of the Ancien Régime, for example, 
were dissolved by the National Convention, but 
they were in fact reconstituted as the different 


M. Chevalier extended numerous courtesies and went to 
no little trouble in assembling the “Jefferson” fossils and 
having them photographed. I am also indebted to M. 
Louis de Broglie, Secrétaire perpetuel de l’Académie des 
Sciences, who granted me permission to consult the 
Academy’s archives. 
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“classes” of the Institut National de France, which 
was established by a decree of October 25, 1795. 
At a general meeting of the National Institute held 
on December 26, 1801, Thomas Jefferson (who 
was then President of the United States as well 
as President of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety) was elected a “foreign associate” of the In- 
stitute, attached to the “Class of Moral and Po- 
litical Sciences.” * It was no doubt Jefferson’s 


8 When the “Class of Moral and Political Sciences” 
was suppressed by a Consular decree of January 28, 1803, 
the foreign associates belonging to it—including Jefferson 
—were transferred to the Class of History and Ancient 
Literature. Still later, when the Restoration brought 
further changes and a return to the terminology of the 
Old Régime, this Class became in 1816 the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. In summary: Jefferson 
was from 1801 until his death an associé étranger of 
the Jnstitut de France, attached first to the Classe des 
sciences morales et politiques (1801-1803), then to the 


dele dhe France Momrmon’ he Pare 


The Royal Botanical Garden as Jefferson knew it during his residence in Paris in the 1780's. The 
Natural History Cabinet is the building seen beyond the main entrance gate. 
after the drawing by Bataille in the Voyage pittoresque de la France (Isle de France. 


From the engraving by Née 
Monumens de Paris. 


Bataille’s original drawing, preserved in the Collection Destailleur, Cabinet des Estampes, Biblio- 


Photo. B.N. 


sense of obligation for this honor, as well as his 
pleasant recollections of visits to the Jardin du 
Roi and of what he termed “the communicative 
dispositions” of French scientific men, that 
prompted him to assemble, at his own expense and 
with characteristic attention to detail, an extensive 
collection of American fossils as a personal gift 
to the National Institute of France. The termi- 
nology employed by Jefferson when transmitting 
his gift in 1808 betrays the fact that he had not 
kept entirely abreast of institutional changes in 
France since his departure from that country in 
1789. “The Cabinet of Natural History,” as he 
continued to call it, was not actually under the 


Classe d'histoire et littérature ancienne (1803-1816), and 
finally to the Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres 
(after 1816). 

For these niceties I am indebted to M. Francois Renié, 
archivist of the Institut de France. 
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jurisdiction of the “National Institute.” Most 
of the scientists attached to the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, however, were also members of the 
Institute, and fortunately administrative niceties 
did not prevent the spirit of Jefferson’s wishes 
from being carried out. His offering of Ameri- 
can fossils, addressed to the National Institute, 
was promptly placed on display at the Museum of 
Natural History, as he intended it should be, and 
indeed, it remains there still, intact, and with the 
donor’s name duly recorded. 

The history of this gift is remarkably complete. 
The documents assembled here enable us to fol- 
low the bones from their first resting-place at 
Big Bone Lick in Kentucky, down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, to their temporary sojourn in 
the White House at Washington, thence across 
the Atlantic to Le Havre, up the Seine to the quai 
by the Pont d’Austerlitz, and finally to their pres- 
ent resting-place in the Paleontological Labora- 
tory of the National Museum of Natural History. 





Fic. 2. 


B.N. 


The Botanical Garden and Natural History Cabinet during the French Revolution. 
drawing by J.-B. Hilair, 1794, Collection Destailleur, Cabinet des Estampes, Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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In reconstructing from scattered documents this 
extinct episode in the history of international 
scientific exchange, this historian has felt that his 
own labors were somewhat akin to those of the 
paleontologist; the latter may, perhaps, in ex- 
amining these relatively recent historical frag- 
ments, find therein a reflection of his own pre- 
occupations. 


WILLIAM CLARK’S EXCAVATIONS AT 
BIG BONE LICK 

Jefferson had long been familiar with the fa- 
mous fossil locality of Big Bone Lick situated on 
the banks of Big Bone Creek, a small tributary 
of the Ohio River, in the state of Kentucky. He 
had, for example, mentioned it in his Notes on the 
State of Virginia, compiled in 1781-1782, when 
the future state of Kentucky still formed part of 
Virginia’s western territories.* Wishing to add 
- 4Notes on the State of Virginia, 69 ff. [Paris], 1782 
[1785]. The subject is treated as part of Query 6, “Pro- 
ductions mineral, vegetable and animal.” 


From a gouache 
Photo. 
















to the American Philosophical Society's collec- 
tion of fossils, Jefferson in 1806 had some in- 
conclusive correspondence with Dr. William Go- 
forth who had made a collection of bones at Big 
Bone Lick. Unable to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with Goforth, he then turned to Captain 
William Clark, who had recently returned from 
the transcontinental exploratory expedition which 
bears his name and that of his companion, Captain 
Meriwether Lewis. At the same time Jefferson 
discussed his efforts with Dr. Caspar Wistar of 
Philadelphia, a fellow-member of the American 
Philosophical Society, its Vice-president and 
Curator of its collections. Where matters paleon- 
tological were concerned, Jefferson habitually de- 
ferred to the superior knowledge of his colleague, 
whom he rightfully considered an expert in the 
subject. The starting-point of our present story 
is thus to be found in Jeffers« m’s letter to Wistar, 
written from Washington, February 25, 1807, in 
which he states: “Captain Clarke (companion of 
Capt. Lewis) who is now here, agrees, as he 
passes through that country [Kentucky], to stop 
at the lick, employ labourers, and superintend 
the search at my expense, not that of the society, 
and to send me the specific bones wanted. . . .”° 

William Clark proved to be an excellent choice 

he had indeed already made significant dis- 
coveries of fossils during his western explorations 

-and by the autumn of 1807 he was able to report 
to Jefferson on the results of his digging at Big 
Bone Lick. Clark’s first report was written from 
Big Bone Lick itself on September 20, 1807; a 
still more detailed account of his excavations, in- 
















































































































































































cluding a list of the fossils assembled, was sent 
from Louisville on November 10, 1807. With 
their ring of genuine enthusiasm and their au- 
thentic local color, these letters—quite apart from 
their connection with Jefferson's gift to the Mu- 
seum in Paris—eminently deserve publication: ° 



































William Clark to Thomas Jefferson 











Camp Big Bone Lick 
September 20th. 1807. 








Sir 











I have been employed two weeks at this place with 
ten hands searching for the bones of the Mammoth 
&c. without meeting with as much suckcess as I ex- 
pected. This Lick has been pillaged so frequently 




















* The recipient's copy of the letter is in the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society; Jefferson’s polygraph copy in 
Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 

® Both letters and the list are in the Library of Con- 
gress, Jefferson Papers. 
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that but fiew valuable bones are to found entire.— 
I have found part of several heads of the Mammoth, 
tho most of them so decayed, that when the soft mud 
was taken from them and the air admited, they 
crumbled and fell to pieces. I have saved Two 
which are tolerably hard, also a part of the great 
pan of the head covering the brains. I have several 
pieces of the Jaw bone with Teeth in them, and one 
with a Small Tusk.—I have also found many of the 
Teeth and a part of a jaw bone of what | believe to 
be the Seberian Eliphant with two teeth in it—and 
have also found a Number of Teeth of both the Mam- 
moth and Eliphant, Maney pieces of Tusks, and one 
entire in a Decayed State (the only entire Tusk ever 
found at this place) 9 feet 11 Inches long and 20 
Inchs around, with a spiral twist in addition to the 
curve.—Near the surface of the earth and also 8 or 
ten feet under, I have collected parts of Several 
heads of two distinct Animals of the Goat or Sheep 
Species; The horns of one of those Animals, are 
large and bend downwards—-; the other Streight and 
at right angles from the head and appear long.— 

I feel much chagrined in not finding a great r 
portion of the upper part of the head, and an entire 
paw of the Mammoth as Specimins to send foward 
to the Society, tho’ I am not yet without hopes of 
finding those parts, and shall continue the Search 
one week longer. 

The bones which Mr. D. Ross mention’s in his 
letter as having been taken by his “Agent Mr. 
Carneal from Doctr. Goforth and received in a house 
in Cincinnati” are not to be found. I have not re- 
ceived any aid or assistance from his agents near 
this place, but much outward Shew, and letters of 
promis of and much civility. 

On my return to the Falls of Ohio, I will do my- 
self the honor to write you a full account of the 
bones found at this place, and those which I shall 
send foward to you. 

. . . With every Sentiment of the highest respect 
and veneration 

I have the honor to be 


Your mo sinc Obt & He Servant 
Wm Clark 
His Excel*’ 
The President of United States 


Louis Ville Kentucky Novr. 10th. 1807. 

Sir, 
By letter of the 20th, of September from the Big 
Bone Lick, I done My self the honor of informing 
you the progress I had then made in the collection of 
certain bones at that place. After that time, Much 
to My chagrin No entire collection was made of the 
Paw, or the Great Pan of the head of the Mammoth. 
In addition to those other smaller Animals before 
Mentioned, I found at some debth under the surface, 
a part of the head of an Animal of the Cow or Buf- 
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falow Class, and Sundery bones of the horse. Speci- 
mins of all such bones as I though curious and 
worthy your inspection, together with four Pipes and 
a few articles of the Sieoux dress, a lump of Salt, 
and a Pidea Buffalow robe were sent on from this 
Place the 11th. of October to the Collector of the 
Port of New-Orleans with a request to forward them 
to you at the City of Washington; you will most 
probably receive them soon after this letter. The 
bones are divided into three boxes (see inclosed list) 
and sent in different Boats with directions not to be 
opened on any pretence whatever. I have taken the 
dementions of all such bones as I thought Material, 
which I have retained for fear of an accident, and 
have also deposited with My Brother at ClarkSville 
such as were remaining Parts of Rib, back bons, leg 
bones, thigh, ham, hips, sholder blades, parts of the 
upper and lower Jaw, Teeth of the Mammoth and 
Elephant and parts of the Mammoth Tusk’s which 
may hereafter be had if Necessary. 

I have not seperated the bones which were intended 
for yourself from those of the Society, and most 
probably have sent on more than may be necessary. 
My object is to send on all such as I think may tend 
to give you a correct idea of the different animals, 
from which a selection may be made of such as may 
not be useful to the Society. Many of those bones 
are intend for yourself, particularly the large Tusk 
and Thy bone, several teeth, an Eliphants tusk and 
Part of the head and Jaw as also several Indian 
Articles, and a lump of Salt taken from the surfice of 
the Ground in a Saline on the republican fork of the 
river Kanzos. 

I will take the liberty of makeing a fiew desultory 
remarks and conjectures, the incorrectness of which 
| hope may be excused; they are intended more for 
enquiry than to place in oppersition My oppinion 
with those better acquainted on those subjects. 
Haveing no treatis on Comparritive Anatomy, I am 
Compelled to Make use of the Most Common terms. 

Can any doubt exist after this of the existance 
in this Country at some former period of both the 
Mammoth and the Eliphant,’ as also of three or four 
other Animals Now extinct in the U. States! as 
well as the Horse and other Animals Common in 
America at this day. 

I examined different bones belonging to the same 
Parts of the body of those larger Animals, and ob- 
served a very great difference in those of the Mam- 


moth, from those I believe to be the bones of the 


7 Clark’s observation that both the “mammoth” (i.e., 


“ 


Mastodon americanus) and the “eliphant” (i.e., Elephas 
primegenius, also referred to as the Russian or Siberian 
mammoth) had existed in America is corroborated by 
Lacepéde and Cuvier in their report of October 10, 1808, 
Cf. paragraph XXI of this report, below, where they 
state that the three “elephant” teeth sent by Jefferson 
complete the proof that the two species existed simil- 
taneously in America. 
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Eliphant, and also some difference in some of the 
Mammoth bones. The jaw bone of the Mammoth 
commonly have four Carnine teeth. The Part of the 
Jaw of the Eliphant which I have sent on with two 
Teeth in it, will, I flatter My self shew the difference, 
and prove that both of those Animals did exist in this 
Country. Tho’ this is not the only bone which dif- 
fers; the ribs of one of those Animals is round, the 
other flat and stand edgewise, the Thy, leg, hip and 
Sholder bones are Materially different, but the Most 
Conclusive difference in those animals is the Tusk 
and it’s Connection with the head. Those of the 
Eliphant is known to pass out of it’s Mouth and has 
a regular curve, Those of the Mammoth (I must 
say, if | may be permited to judge from the head 
which I have seen) passes out of the upper head 
behind the Ear two Inches back of the teeth, bending 
forward Much Curved with a very Considerable 
spiral twist. Those tusks are not worn in the back 
and apper to have been only intended for Defence, 
while those of the Eliphant are worn quit smooth and 
flat near their points. 

I discovered a difference in the Jaw bone’s of the 
Mammoth some of them have two small streight 
tusks, and Join the head with a socket, others have 
not the small tusk and differ in Connecting with the 
head. This difference in the Jaw bone creates some 
suspicion that two species of the Genus of Animals 
May have existed. This may be a distinctive dif- 
ference between the Mail and female. It is evident 
however, that some of them shed their teeth, as Many 
are found in the smaller Jaw bones hollow, and with- 
out root and loose, whilst others in the same Jaw are 
firm sound and well rooted. 

[ cannot Collect from any source of Probable con- 
jecture the Period of existance of those tremendous 
Animals. I find in solid stiff Mud their bones equally 
firm and entire in their appearance, from the surface 
of the earth to the debth of twelve feet; the detached 
teeth of this Animal is found in greatest abundance 
Near the surface. 

The Most entire Porous bones are found in the 
boils of salt water or Miry places several feet lower 
than the surface, which when seperated from the Mud 
and admited to the air seperates and crumbles to 
Pieces. The Eliphants Teeth and bones are Most 
Commonly found in those Mires or boils at Various 
debth. 

The bones of the smaller or Nondiscript Animals 
are promiscuously scattered in different Parts of the 
Lick with other bones. I observed in digging up 
different Parts of the Lick particularly in those Mires 
where the Salt water boils up, at the debth of from 
five to Eight feet, we struck upon Several small Col- 
lections of half Masticated willow, which was evi- 
dently the Contents of the Stomachs of some of those 
smaller animals, on which the Mammoth Most prob- 
ably preyed. As it is evident from the head teeth and 
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Paw of the Mammoth it must have been a Carniv- 
orous, is it not most probable that those Licks were 
the Places to which they frequented for the purpose 
of preying on the smaller animals which must have 
resorted in great numbers about those Licks. The 
water in the Big bone lick is Particularly agreeable 
to almost every animal; from the emensity of bones 
of small animals at that place Great numbers must 
have died in those Mires. Presumeing that the Mam- 
moth preyed upon those Mired animals, many of 
them must have Mired and perished in like Manner. 
Those skelitons found in Many other places may not 
have perished in this way, but have been killed in the 
act of fighting each other. But fiew bones are found 
in Licks without Mires. 

For what purpose the Eliphant resorted to those 
Licks must be conjecture, probably to drink the 
water, and like other animals mired and perished. I 
found the teeth of about six of those animals, and the 
teeth of about forty Mammoth. 

Dureing the three weeks I remained at the Big- 
bone Lick, I observed every day great Numbers of 
the Nighbours Cattle and horses, and sometimes 
hogs eagerly Comeing into the Lick and drinking an 
emence quantity of the water; Great numbers of 
Paroquets and wild Pigions were also flocking about 
the lick. In remarking this circumstance to some of 
the Neighbours they appeared to adopt an oppinion 
that “there was something in the air about the Lick 
very agreeable to the Cattle, and observed, that they 
Came from every direction for six or eight Miles 
arround to that Place to drink the Salt water, and 
further observed that a drove of Cattle on their way 
from the interior settlement to be Pastered Near that 
Place, when in 2 and a half miles of the Lick they 
became restless and ran with eagerness to the Place 
and drank profusely of the water.” 

I cannot with Certainty say whether it is the Salt 
and sulpher impregnation only which produces this 
Peculiar fondness of all animals for this water, or 
other additional impregnations which other Licks 
have not. I am willing to believe the water is ad- 
ditionally impregnated, but with what substance I 
am incapable to informing you. This Lick is in a 
Valley serounded with hills, the atmosphere Cold 
and damp. I had for the first time in my life, the 
Rheumatism in My wrists, sholders, hips and knees 
dureing the time I remained under the influence of 
the Vapour arriseing from the Lick, and several of 
the men who worked in the water were slightly at- 
tacked with a chill and fever. 

The different bones which I have Collected in this 
serch, are those of the Mammoth, the Eliphant, Two 
nondiscript animals of the Sheep or Goat Species 
with horns bending down; the bones of one of those 
Animals much larger than those of their Class, the 
other small and May possibly be the female. An 
other animal with tapering horns connecting with the 
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head at right angles, long and horizontal. I| 
found a 


also 
-art of the head of an animal of the Buf- 
falow or Cow Species, but no other bones which I can 


say with Certainty belongs to that Animal. A Gentle- 
man of Veracity and much respectibality in this 
neighbourhood informs me that he has seen the part 
of a head of this animal much larger and more entire 
than the one I have sent forward, which he had be- 
lieved to be the head of the Mammoth untill he had 
seen the bones of that animal which I had Collected. 
Is it not probable that similar mistakes may have 
been made even by men of observation who were not 
accustomed to minute examonation, and the bones 
and excivia which Bishop Madison mentions haveing 
been found in Wythe May be those of the Eliphant, 
or some other large Animal. However I do not 
think it improbable that the Mammoth May have fed 
upon herbage as well as flesh. The Tongue which 
from every appearance was the great conductor of 
every species of food into the Mouth, may have been 
constructed as well to Collect the twigs and bough 
as to assist the Claws in seperating the flesh. It is 
certain they were not graniverous, as they have no 
fore teeth, and the only 8 teeth which they have are 
evidently not Calculated to chew that species of food. 

The Part of the great pan of the Head No. 26 
which I have sent on, is the only bone of that part 
found. In the head which crumbled to pieces before 
I had time to take any of its dementions, the socket 
of the Eye was entire and was about 2% inches 
diameter. More of the socket of the tusk appeared 
than is shewn in those specimens sent on to you. 
The tusks appeared to have concenterate 19 or 20 
inches within the head Passing out behind the Ear 
and back of the teeth, the bone guarding the Ear 
projected about three inches. I regret very much the 
loss of this head, it is impossible to save those that 
are taken out of the water, and it is in the water or 
Mires the Most entire bones are found. 

I have sent on to you a number of the bones of the 
Paw, which I hope may be satisfactory in determin- 
ing it’s form and Class, those are all the bones which 
were found of that part. They like the tusks and 
teeth were promesquosly scattered through the Lick 
at various debth. I think the Mammoth like the Bear 
must have walked on the flat of it’s foot the joints 
of the Paw of the Mammoth being much shorter in 
Proportion than those of the Bear, dog or Cat, and 
Containing joints, must have had more action, and 
very different in their Connection. The probable 
length of the Paw judging from such joints as I have 
been inabled to Connect, is about three feet and much 
expanded. 

It may not be unnecessary to remark that in the 
Valley of the Bigbone Lick, there are a Number of 
Salt water boils nearly in a range for 200 paces, the 
lower of those, is the one made use of ; and in, and about 
which, the most of the large bones have been found, 
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in the upper of those boils which Contains the Most 
water, I observed entire leaves thrown up which ap- 
peared only Coloured. Curious to find out a Probable 
cause of this Collection of leaves, I set several men 
to work and Penitrated a [collection] of leaves in 
Mass about seven feet to a hard gravel, (which must 
have been the bottom of the Creek which now runs 
at about forty paces distant) in this gravel a rib and 
two other broken bones of the Mammoth were found. 
The leavs within the water of the boil were in the 
most perfect state of preservation Just to the gravil 
while those at a few feet distant were nearly decayed. 
In diging near another of those boils, at the debth 
of Nine feet found small shells, but no other bones 
than those of the Buffalow and other small animals. 

Several bones of the horse were found at some 
debth under the surface in a stiff mud, a leg and foot 
bone of this animal which I have sent on to you was 
found in under mineing a high bank in the hard earth 
Eight feet Eight inches below the surface of the mud 
of the lick, and taken out in My Presents. I found 
several pieces of the palmated horn of the Moose 
Deer, then other bones I could not distinguish from 
those of the Elk. 

I have not in this serch found any of the bones of 
the Mountain ram, or the Antilope common in the 
head waters of the Missouri, or any such as [ believe 
to be the wooled goat or American Sheep. 

[ have made a serch in the Encyclopadea (which is 
the only treatise | have on Zoology) particularly 
under the genus Bos and Capra, for a discription of 
those smaller animals, but it has only served to con- 
vince me, that the Animals to whom belonged the 
smaller bones, found at the Big bone lick, are en- 
tirely unknown, and that their race, like their great 
contemporary the Mammoth, is quit extinct; however 
I hope the specimins will give the Society an op- 
pertunity of satisfactorily determining this point, as 
well as their Class and figure. 

I have the honor to be with every sentiment of sin- 
cere respect & veneration Your Most Obedient & 
Hb Servant 


Wm. Clark. 


A List of Sundry Bones collected by William 
Clark at the Big Bone Lick in Kentucky, and sent by 
the way of New Orleans to the President of the 
United States. 

[The figures have been added in pencil by TJ] 


In Box No. 1. 


1. Part of the upper head of the Mammoth with 4 
teeth. 

2. Part of a Jaw bone of Do. with 1 Tooth and a 
small tusk in it. 

3. Half of a Jaw bone of Do. with 2 teeth, one of 
which is a young tooth. 
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. 3 small tusks of a Jaw bone of Do. 
. 5 Sound Teeth of Do. 

6. 1 Hollow tooth of Do. 

7. 1 Tooth much worn of Do. 

8. Part of a Small Eliphants Jaw with two teeth 
remaining in it. 

9. 5 Eliphant Teeth. 

10. A hollow bone (nondescript). 

11. 1 piece of the hump bone. 

12. 1 piece of Mammoth rib, 1 piece of Eliphant. 
do. 

13. Part of a head, supposed to be the Cow Species. 

14. 36 bones of the Paw of the Mammoth. 

15. 2 leg and foot bones of the Horses. 

16. Part of an Eliphants Tooth. 

17. Thy and leg bones found together supposed to 
be young Mammoth. 

18. A large Thy bone of the Mammoth. 

19. 2 Pieces of Eliphants Tusks. 

20. Greater part of the head of a Nondiscript 
Animal with horns bending down. 

21. 3 leg bones of the Same Animal (probably). 

22. 1 leg and 2 joint bones of the foot of another 
animal of the same Class. 


In Box No. 2. 


23. Part of the head of the Mammoth with 4 teeth 

it. 

24. The Jaw bone with 4 Teeth in it. 

25. 30 bones mostly the foot and or Paw of. Do. 

26. Part of the Great Pan of the head of. Do. 

27. Part of 1 Eliphant and 1 Mammoth’s rib. 

28. 3 Small Tusks of the jaw bone of. Do. 

29. 7 Eliphants Teeth. 

30. 3 Mammoth Teeth. 

31. 3 do. do. Hollow. 

32. Part of 2 Eliphants Tusks. 

33. Most of the Head of an Animal with horns 
bending down, bones of the leg and feet of same. 

34. Part of the head of an Animal with Tapering 
horns streight long and at angles from the head, with 
leg and feet bones of the same. 

35. The Teeth of 4 Small animals supposed to be 
the teeth of those uncommon 
above. 


animals mentioned 


In Box No. 3. 


36. 2 large Tusks of the Mammoth. 

37. Part of the upper head with 2 teeth in it, ap- 
pearing a little different from the larger or more en- 
tire heads. 

38. Part of the Jaw of a Small Mammoth with a 
young tooth, and one without root. 

39. 2 Eliphants Teeth. 

40. 2 Mammoth Teeth (one hollow). 

41. The head of a Buffalow Cow (intended to 
shew the difference between this and other animals). 
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Also forwarded 


42. An Indian Stone ax. 

43. 4 Stone pipes with Stems. 

44. A Seeoux War Cap of feathers. 

45. A Seeoux Dress for the head and hips when 
on Duty as a soldier or police man. 

46. and a Lump of Salt given me by a french man 
from the Republican fork of the Kanzas River. 


Louisville 10th. Octr. 1807. 


Jefferson's acknowledgment of Clark’s com- 
munications is of particular interest to us here, as 
we find in it, his first mention of his intention to 
present a part of the fossiis to the National In- 
stitute of France. The letter to William Clark 
was enclosed in a covering note addressed to his 
brother, George Rogers Clark, in case the former 
had already left Kentucky :* 


Jefferson to William Clark 


Washington Dec. 19.07. 

Dear Sir, 

| have duly received your two favors of Sep. 20 
and Nov. 10. and am greatly obliged indeed by the 
trouble you have been so good as to take in procuring 
for me as thorough a supplement to the bones of the 
Mammoth as can now be had. I expect daily to 
receive your bill for all the expences which shall be 
honoured with thanks. The collection you have 
made is so considerable that it has suggested an idea 
| had not before. I see that after taking out for the 
Philosophical society everything they shall desire 
there will remain such a collection of duplicates, as 
will be a grateful offering from me to the National 
institute of France for whom I am bound to do some- 
thing. But in order to make it more considerable | 
find myself obliged to ask the addition of those which 
you say you ‘have deposited with your brother at 
Clarkesville, such as ribs, back bones, leg bones, 
thigh, ham, hips, shoulder blades, parts of the upper 
and under jaw, teeth of the Mammoth and elephant, 
and parts of the Mammoth tusks, to be forwarded 
hereafter if necessary.’ I avail myself of these last 
words to ask that they may be packed and forwarded 
to me, by the way of N. Orleans, as the others have 
been. I do this with the less hesitation knowing these 
things can be of little value to yourself or brother, so 
much in the way of furnishing yourselves if desired, 
and because I know they will be so acceptable to an 
institution to which, as a member, I wish to be of 
some use. I salute you with great friendship & 
respect 

Th: Jefferson 

8 The letter to William Clark is in the Missouri His- 
torical Society; the letter to George Rogers Clark, in the 
Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 
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Jefferson to George Rogers Clark 


Washington Dec. 19. 07. 
Dear General, 

As I think it probable your brother will have left 
you before the inclosed comes to hand, I have left 
it open, and request you to read it, and do for me 
what it asks of him, and what he will do should he 
still be with you, that is to say to have the bones 
packed and forwarded for me to William Brown, Col- 
lector at N. Orleans, who will send them on to me. 

I avail myself of this occasion of recalling myself to 
your memory, and of assuring you that time has not 
lessened my friendship for you. We are both now 
grown old. You have been enjoying in retirement 
the recollection of the services you have rendered 
your country, and I am about to retire, without an 
equal consciousness that I have not occupied places 
in which others would have done more good. But in 
all places and times I shall wish you every happiness, 
and salute you with great friendship & esteem. 


Th: Jefferson 


On the same day that Jefferson wrote the above 
letters to the Clark brothers in Kentucky, he also 
wrote to Dr. Caspar Wistar in Philadelphia con- 
cerning the expected arrival of the fossils from Big 
Bone Lick. Before writing to Wistar, Jefferson 
had carefully studied the list of bones sent by 
Clark.” He had numbered each item on the list 
and then rearranged the bones according to 
species, in order to form a clearer idea of the sig- 
nificance of the collection (fig. 3). This re- 
grouping of the Clark list forms the basis of his 
statement to Wistar, to whom he also mentions 
his plan of sending part of the collection to 
Paris :'° 


Jefferson to Dr. Caspar Wistar 


Washington Dec. 19. 07 

Dear Sir 

I have never heard to what family you ascribed 
the Wild sheep, or fleecy goat, as Govr. Lewis called 
it, or the Poko-tragos, if it’s name must be Greek. 
He gave me a skin; but I know he carried a more 
perfect one, with the horns on, to mr. Peale; and if | 
recollect well those horns, they, with the fleece, would 
induce one to suspect it to be the Lama, or at least 
a Lamae affinis. I will thank vou to inform me what 
you determine it to be. 

I have lately received a letter from Genl. Clarke. 
He has employed ten labourers, several weeks at the 


® Jefferson’s rearranged copy of Clark’s list is in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society; a similar, but briefer, 
recapitulation is in the Library of Congress, Jefferson 
Papers. 

10 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 
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Big bone lick, and has shipped the result, in 3. large 
boxes, down the Ohio, via New-Orleans for this 
place, where they are daily expected. He has sent 
1. of the Mammoth; as he calls it, frontals, jawbones, 
tusks, teeth, ribs, a thigh and a leg, and some bones 
of the paw. 2. of what he calls the Elephant, a jaw 
bone, tusks, teeth, ribs. 3. of something of the 
Buffalo species a head: and some other bones un- 
known. My intention in haying this research 
thoroughly made, was to produce for the society as 
compleat a supplement to what is already possessed 
as that lick can furnish at this day, and to serve them 
first- with whatever they wish to possess of it. There 
is a tusk and a femur which Genl. Clarke procured 
particularly at my request for a special kind of Cabi- 
net I have at Monticello. But the great mass of the 
collection are mere duplicates of what you possess at 
Philadelphia, of which I would wish to make a do- 
nation to the National institute of France which | 
believe has scarcely any specimens of the remains of 
these animals. But how to make the selection with- 
out the danger of sending away something which 
might be useful to our own Society? Indeed, my 
friend, you must give a week to this object. You 
cannot but have some wish to see Washington for 
it’s site, and some of its edifices which will give you 
pleasure. You will see one room especially to which 
Europe can shew nothing superior. Baltimore too 
is an object. Take your lodgings at the tavern close 
by us. Mess with me every day, and in the intervals 
of your perlustrations of the city, Navy yard, Capitol, 
&c., examine these bones, and set apart what you 
would wish for the society. I will give you notice 
when they arrive here, and then you will select a 
time when you can best absent yourself for a week 
from Philadelphia. I hope you will not deny us this 
great service and I| salute you with friendship and 
respect. 


Th: Jefferson 
FOSSILS IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


The three boxes of fossils which William Clark 
shipped from Big Bone Lick to New Orleans com- 
pleted their journey down the Mississippi in Janu- 
ary 1808. William Brown, the Collector of 
customs in New Orleans, duly reported their safe 
arrival there and his arrangements for forwarding 
them, in the following letter: ™ 


William Brown to Jefferson 


New Orleans 22 January 1808 
Sir, 
| received the day before yesterday 3 boxes that 
were sent to me by General Clark with directions to 
forward them to you by the first opportunity. 


I have 


11 Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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shipped them on board the Brig Adherhal Captain 
McNeal for Baltimore, and have addressed them to 
the Collector of that Port with a request that he 
would send them to you as soon as possible. 

Your answer to the legislature of Maryland has 
just reached this place. You will, I hope, excuse 
me for availing myself of this occasion to assure you 
that it is my most earnest wish that you may long 
live in your retirement to see the beneficial effects of 
an administration that has been truly Republican. 

With sentiments of the highest respect and esteem, 

Yr obdt Hble Servt 
Wm Brown 


The President of the United States. 


Finally, on March 7, the precious cargo of 
bones reached Washington, and Jefferson lost 
no time in renewing his invitation to Dr. Wistar 
to come from Philadelphia to examine thém. It 
was not until late June, however, that Wistar 
managed to make his visit to the national capital. 
The exchange of letters on the subject provides 
evidence of Jefferson’s interest in the collection as 
well as of his eagerness to share his enthusiasm 
with a kindred mind: ** 


Jefferson to Wistar 


Washington Mar. 8. 08. 
Dear Sir 
I wrote you on the 19th. Dec. my expectations of 
the arrival at this place of the big bones which Gen- 
eral Clarke had dug from the lick and forwarded to 
me. They arrived last night, and now I must re- 
peat my hope that you will think the object worthy of 
a visit to this place in order to select for the society 
whatever is unpossessed by them. It is only the 
duplicates of what they possess which I would wish 
to send to the National institute, which I believe pos- 
sesses scarcely any of these bones. May I not hope 
you will take this trouble. The roads are already 
fine, and the season authorizes us to expect fine 
weather. Pray let me hear from you and accept my 
salutations and assurances of great esteem and 
respect. 
Th: Jefferson 
Wistar to Jefferson 


Philada. March 12. 1808. 
My Dear Sir 
I assure you that I did not wait for a second invi- 
tation from you. The pleasure of complying with 
your wish will ever be a sufficient inducement to take 
me much further than Washington, if there were no 
other object, but the examination you propose is 





12 The six letters printed here are all in the Library of 
Congress, Jefferson Papers. 
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very interesting to me, and I am certain of deriving 
much pleasure from a view of Baltimore and the 
My delay has 
arisen solely from a wish to specify the time when it 


Federal City with its improvements. 


Having 
made up my mind to take a ride to Pittsburgh this 


would be in my power to leave Philadelphia. 


Spring, with a view to shaking off some uneasy 
sensation about my breast, the journey you propose 
will require no sacrifice whatever. 

Will it coincide with your views if the examina- 
tion of the bones is made about the beginning of May; 


RICE, JR. 
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that time will be most convenient to me, but I can be 
there somewhat earlier if it is necessary, and should 
regret very much if I did not make my visit at a 
time when you were at Washington. 

Your information on this subject will of course 
determine the time of my departure from Philada. 
and I wish you would specify the period nearest the 
first of May, that will perfectly suit your convenience. 

Having dismissed this part of the subject, | ought 
to confess to you, that I do not feel very bold re- 
specting the business. Comparative Anatomy is a 
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Fic. 3. Copy in Jefferson's handwriting of the list of bones which William Clark sent in the autumn of 1807 from Big 


Bone Lick, via New Orleans, to Washington. Jefferson has here re-arranged Clark's list, grouping the specimens by 
species. The fossils here listed were subsequently divided into three parts: Dr. Wistar selected those needed for the 
American Philosophical Society, Jefferson retained others for his personal cabinet at Monticello, and the rest were 
sent to the National Institute of France for the Museum of Natural History in Paris. From the original in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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new Study in this Country and we are in great want 
of Specimens. 

| was in great danger of reporting erroneously to 
the Society on the subject of the Marmot, and should 
have done so if I had not met with a plate of the 
head of that Animal by Daubenton, which directed 
my attention to the real head. This adventure nat- 
urally produces caution, and will induce me to beg 
for time, and a deliberate examination in Philada. 
of all the new Subjects. 

If you could favour me with a description of the 
more interesting bones in question it would enable 
me to be somewhat prepared for what I shall meet 
with, particularly the frontals, as Genl. Clarke calls 
them, of the Mammoth. 
2dly. The Jaw bone, teeth, and tusks, supposed to be 

of the Elephant. 
3dly. The Head of the Buffaloe as it is called. 
4th. The unkno 

I will shortly give you all the information in my 
power respecting the Poko-tragos, which really is a 
fine Animal, and hope you will forgive my long 
delay in answering your very kind letter when I as- 
sure you that I did not hesitate a moment on the sub- 
ject of visiting Washington and that the bones have 
arrived much sooner than I expected. 

With sincere esteem, I beg leave to subscribe 


n bones. 


Your obliged and grateful friend 
C. Wistar Jr. 


Jefferson to Wistar 


Washington Mar. 20. 08. 

Dear Sir 

Yours of the 12th is received. Congress I think 
will rise in about three weeks, say about the 11th. of 
April and I shall leave this 5. or 6 days after on a 
visit of some length to Monticello. This illy accords 
with your journey to the Westward in May. But 
can you not separate your excursion to this place 
from the Western journey? Between Philadelphia 
and this place is but two days, and the roads already 
fine. I would propose therefore that you should 
come a few days before Congress rises, so as to 
satisfy that article of your curiosity. The bones are 
spread in a large room where you can work at your 
leisure, undisturbed by any mortal, from morning to 
night, taking your breakfast and dinner with us. It 
is a precious collection, consisting of upwards of 300. 
bones few of them of the large kind which are al- 
There are 4. pieces of the head, 
one very clean and distinctly presenting the whole 
face of the animal. The height of his forehead is 
most remarkable. In this figure [*] the identure 
at the eye gives a prominence of 6 I. to the fore- 


ready possessed 


* Jefferson here gives a sketch showing position of the 
eye. 
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head. There are 4. jawbones tolerably entire with 
several teeth in them, and some fragments, 3 tusks 
like elephants, 1. do. totally different, the largest 
probably ever seen, being now from 9. to 10. f. long, 
tho’ broken off at both ends, some ribs, an abundance 
of teeth studded, and also of those of the striated or 
ribbed kind, a foreleg compleat, and then about 200 
small bones, chiefly of the foot. This is probably 
the most valuable part of the collection, for Genl. 
Clarke, aware that we had specimens of the larger 
bones, has gathered up every thing of the small kind. 
There is one horn of a colossal animal. The bones 
which came do not correspond exactly with Genl. 
Clarke’s description; probably there were some omis- 
sions of his packers. Having sent my books to 
Monticello, I have nothing here to assist you but the 
Encyclopedie Methodique. I hope you will make this 
a separate excursion, and come before Congress rises, 
whenever it best suits you. I salute you with friend- 
ship and respect. 
Th: Jefferson 


Wistar to Jefferson 


Monday April 18. 1808 
Dr. Sir 


If Congress should adjourn about the 25 Inst. I 
am afraid that I shall not enjoy the pleasure of meet- 
ing you at Washington, which I assure you will 
greatly diminish my gratification there. 

I hope to leave this by May 12, and will proceed 
to the Fedl. City without delay, I will label the dif- 
ferent pieces and name them as well as I can, so that 
upon your return you will have all the information 
which it is in my power to communicate. 

Anything which occurs to you that will further 
your particular views, I hope you will communicate 
by letter and I will make every exertion to comply 
fully with your wishes. When I leave Washington I 
will write fully on the subject and expect that you 
will experience no difficulty as to your subsequent 
measures. 

Your ideas of the importance of the Collection, or 
at least of several pieces, are certainly correct. 

As far as we know there is not above the surface 
of the Earth another Specimen of the Cranium. I 
anticipate great pleasure in the examination of it as 
well indeed as of all the other pieces, and with sin- 
cere thanks for your kind invitation as well as many 
other favours 

I am your obliged friend 
C. Wistar Junr 


Jefferson to Wistar 


Washington Apr. 24. 08. 
Dear Sir 


I sincerely regret the postponement of your de- 
parture till the 12th. of May. Congress will rise 
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tomorrow, and I shall leave this on the 5th. of May. 
If you could have left Philadelphia on the Ist. I 
might have had the pleasure of being with you here 
2. or 3. days. If this be impracticable, and your 
journey to Pittsburgh should be such as to prevent 
your return before the llth. of June (by which day 
I shall again be here) perhaps you could take this on 
your return and still give me the benefit of being with 
you. However, knowing the inflexible character of 
your professional duties, should your visit here be 
necessarily in my absence, Mr. Lemaire (my stew- 
ard) will give you free access to the bones, which 
are spread in a large room where you can work alone 
and at your own leisure, with a perfect command of 
your hours. But without troubling yourself to label 
every bone, as you propose in your letter, my wish is 
that you will take every bone which you think can be 
of use to the society (for I had the collection made 
with a view to them alone) and put them in one of 
the empty boxes standing by, in the room, leaving on 
the floor such only as you think will be of no use to 
them. These last I propose to send to the national 
institute. The former, on my return, I will have 
safely packed and forwarded to Philadeiphia for the 
society. The great tusk I presume y i will think 
should be sent to the society. If it would give you no 
trouble to label those left, I should be glad of it: but 
[ would not wish to make it a cause of detention to 
you. A line on receipt of this letting me know 
your final determination, will still find me here. | 
salute you with friendship and respect. 


Th: Jefferson 
Wistar to Jefferson 


Lancaster June 2nd. 1808. 
Dear Sir 

I am afraid that you will consider me as having 
forgotten my engagements, and indeed you have too 
much reason. I hope your good nature will be ex- 
erted, and that you will extend your Patience about 
25 days more. My professional duties which have 
been unusually imperious, and frequent indisposition, 
I hope will serve as my apology. 

I am thus far on my way to Pittsburgh, and intend 
to take Washington on my return, preferring the 
visit on my return to that on my starting, in the hope 
of meeting you. 

Mr. Michaux the Botanist who I believe is known 
to you is one of my Companions, and Mr. Biddle a 
young Gentleman of Philadelphia the other. Mr. 
Michaux appears to have considerable information on 
the Subject of our Forest Trees." 





13 An understatement. Francois-André Michaux (1770- 
1855), the son of André Michaux (1746-1802), was soon 
to publish his authoritative work ori Les Arbres forestiers 
de l’Amérique septentrionale (Paris, 1810-1813). 
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A Small Box of Books is to be sent to Washington 
to consult on the subject of Comparative Anatomy. 
I have taken the liberty of directing to you as by that 
means a safe Conveyance is insured. 

With sincere wishes for your health and happiness 
I beg leave to subscribe myself 

Your obliged friend 
C. Wistar Junr. 


As matters turned out, Jefferson and Wistar 
finally met in Washington. Jefferson had made 
his journey to Monticello in May, but on June 10 
was back in Washington where he remained until 
July 20. Wistar arrived from Pittsburgh in late 
June and spent the early days of July as Jeffer- 
son’s guest. There was, then, ample time for 
conversation about the bones, but consequently no 
written record of the conversations in the form 
of letters. Jefferson, it will be recalled, planned 
to divide the collection into three parts: one for 
the American Philosophical Society, another for 
his personal “cabinet” at Monticello, and another 
for the National Institute in Paris. Before fol- 
lowing the “French” part across the ocean, we 
may note briefly the fate of the other portions of 
the collection. 

The specimens selected by Wistar to complete 
the collection of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety found their way in due course to the So- 
ciety’s cabinet in Philadelphia. Much later, in 
1849, this cabinet was deposited in the Academy 
of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia; where a part, 
at least, of the Clark-Jefferson fossils has sur- 
vived and can be identified today."* This portion 
of the collection seems to have fared less well than 
the part sent to Paris, and the same is also true of 
Dr. Wistar’s study of it. His observations on the 
Clark-Jefferson fossils, according to Simpson’s 
investigations,'® 


were communicated to the Philosophical Society on 
February 3, 1809. This paper was to have been 
published in the Transactions, but it was lost by the 
committee of referees and an advertisement failed to 
recover it. It was in part re-written and what was 
intended as the beginning of the description of the 
Clark-Jefferson collection appeared in the Trans- 
actions in 1818. Wistar died before the paper was 
printed and his other observations on the collection 
died with him. 


14 Simpson, The Beginnings of vertebrate paleontology 
in North America, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 86: 181-182, 
Appendix B, “The Collection of Vertebrate Fossils of the 
American Philosophical Society.” 

15 Simpson, loc. cit., 154-155. 
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The fossils which Jefferson reserved for his 
own collection were taken to Monticello where 
they occupied a prominent place among his curios- 
ities. George Ticknor, for example, mentions them 
in a letter written from Charlottesville on Febru- 
ary 7, 1815: ** 


You enter, by a glass folding-door, into a 
hall which reminds you of Fielding’s “Man of the 
mountain,” by the strange furniture of its walls. On 
one side hang the head and horns of an elk, a deer, 
and a buffalo; another is covered with curiosities 
which Lewis and Clarke found in their wild and 
perilous expedition. On the third, among many other 
striking matters, was the head of a mammoth, or as 
Cuvier calls it, a mastodon, containing the only os 
frontis, Mr. Jefferson tells me, that has yet been 
found. On the fourth side, in odd union with a fine 
painting of the Repentance of Saint Peter, is an 
Indian map on leather, of the southern waters of the 
Missouri, and an Indian representation of a bloody 
battle, handed down in their traditions. 

Through this hall—or rather museum—we passed 
to the dining-room, and sent our letters to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who was of course in his study. .. . 


Another traveller, the Baron de Montlezun, 
who visited Monticello on September 20, 1816, 
also mentions the fossils, commenting on a mam- 
moth’s head “formed of the upper jaw, which is 
perfect, and two halves of the lower jaw coming 
from different specimens,” and on a mammoth’s 
tusk and an elephant’s tusk, “with a tooth of the 
latter to show how much it differs from those of 
the mammoth.” '* 

When Monticello passed out of the possession 
of Jefferson’s family, or when his belongings were 
dispersed after his death, these fossils from Big 
Bone Lick presumably got scattered or mislaid. 
Although many family heirlooms have found their 
way back to Jefferson’s hill-top since the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation assumed custody 
of it in 1923, no big bones, I am informed by the 
present curator, have as yet appeared among 
them.'* In nearby Charlottesville, however, two 
Jefferson fossils are preserved in the Brooks 
Museum at the University of Virginia. These 

16 Ticknor, George, Life, Letters, and Journals 1: 34, 
Boston, 1876. 

17 Baron de Montlezun, Voyage fait dans les années 
1816 et 1817 de New Yorck a la Nouvelle-Orléans, Paris, 
1818. Extracts translated from this work in: Carriére, 
J. M., and L. G. Moffatt, A Frenchman visits Albemarle, 
1816. Papers of the Albemarle County Historical So- 
ciety 4: 39-55, 1943-44. 


18 Information supplied through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Marie Kimball. 
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are the upper and the lower jaw bones of a masto- 
don, which were presumably excavated by Wil- 
liam Clark at Big Bone Lick and probably given 
by Jefferson himself to the University.’® 


THE SHIPMENT OF THE FOSSILS TO FRANCE 


After Dr. Wistar had selected from the fossils 
assembled in the White House those that were 
wanted for the American Philosophical Society, 
and after Jefferson had set aside those intended 
for his collection at Monticello, a list of “bones 
proposed to be sent to France” was drawn up. 
This list, which has been preserved among Jeffer- 
son’s papers, is in Wistar’s hand, with a notation 
added by Jefferson: “Wistar, Dr. Caspar. His 
description of the Mammoth bones I sent to the 
National institute. July 1808.” *° 


Bones proposed to be sent to France 
proj 


No. 1. A Tibia, or large Bone of the hind leg. 

2. A Radius, one of the two bones of the lower 
fore leg. 

3. Two Ribs belonging to the upper part of the 
Thorax. 

4. Two Do. from a lower part of the thorax. 

6. One entire Vertebra. 

7. Two Spinous processes of the 
broken from the bodies. 

8. Dentis Molaris which appear to have be- 
longed to the full grown animal. 

9. A portion of the under-Jaw of a young Ani- 
mal with two molar teeth in it, these teeth 
appear to have belonged to a first set as they 
are small, and the posterior has but three 
transverse grinding ridges instead of five, 
the common number in adult teeth of the 
lower Jaw. 

10. Another portion of the under Jaw, including 
the Symphisis or Chin; in this portion the 
teeth of one side are every way complete. viz: 
the posterior has five transverse ridges and 
the anterior three. 

11. A Fragment of the upper Jaw with one 
molar tooth much worn. 

12. Molar Teeth which we suppose to be like 
those of the Mammoth or Elephant of Si- 
beria. They are essentially different from 
those of the Mammoth of this Country, and 
altho similar in some respects to the teeth 


Vertebra 


19 Hitchcock, Margaret R., The Mastodon of Thomas 
Jefferson, Journal of the Washington Academy of Sci- 
ences 21: 80-86, 1931 (including photographs of the two 
specimens). This reference and information about the 


fossils at the University of Virginia were kindly sup- 
plied by Professor Edwin M. Betts. 
20 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 
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of the Asiatic Elephant they agree more 
completely with the description of the teeth 
found in Siberia in the arrangement and size 
of the transverse lamina of Enamel. It is 
however to be observed that this Idea is not 
derived from Comparing the different teeth 
with each other, for we have no Specimen 
of Siberian teeth in this Country, but from 
inferences deduced from the various accounts 
of these teeth and from the paper of Brey- 
neus (Phil: Trans. no. 446). 

These teeth have been found in a few of 
several places where the bones of the Ameri- 
can Mammoth have existed. 


The Os Calcis is the heel 

Bone, the Astragalus rests 

1s Aw Asesio a it and Supports the 

hh eg. The Naviculare 

14. An Os Calcis moves upon the Astragalus. 

These with Several other 

bones which are resting 
here form the Tarsus. 


15. Os Naviculare 


Tusks 

Those of the Elephant are very different from each 
other in dimensions and weight as well as curvature. 
I believe this Curvature is allways simple and not 
Spiral, but if I do not mistake Breyneus (Phil: 
Trans: No. 444) describes the Tusks of the Siberian 
Mammoth as very long and Spiral en-twisted as well 
as Curved. 

There have not been many of these Spiral Tusks 
found in this Country. One of them was near the 
head of the North Branch of the Susquehannah 
(Chemung Creek on the Tioga). 

Mr. Peale has one which was found with the Scele- 
ton near the Hudson. A third is in this Collection, 
this and the other at Monticello are all that I have 
heard of from the Ohio. 

Many fragments of Tusks have been sent from 
Ohio but they generally resemble portions of such 
Tusks as are brought to us in the course of Commerce. 

The flat Tusk A. P. S. is similar to one which was 
brought before from the Ohio, it seems to be different 
from either of the others and remains to be investi- 
gated. 

The above list, including most of Wistar’s de- 
scriptive comments, was incorporated by Jefferson 
into the following letter which he addressed to 
Count de Lacepéde of the National Institute of 
France.” Jefferson had become acquainted with 
Lacepede during his sojourn in Paris, at a time 


21 Jefferson’s polygraph copy of this letter is in the 
Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. The recipient’s 
copy has not been located; it is not in the Archives of the 
Institute of France, of the Academy of Sciences, or of the 
Museum of Natural History. 
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when the naturalist was a “sous-démonstrateur” 
at the Natural History Cabinet of the Jardin du 
Roi; now he had risen to a position of considerable 
prominence, holding the professorship of the nat- 
ural history of reptiles and fish at the Museum of 
Natural History, as well as being Grand Chancel- 
lor of the newly-created Legion of Honor. 


Jefferson to Lacepéde 


Washington, July 14. 08. 

Sir 

If my recollection does not decieve me, the collec- 
tion of the remains of the Animal incognitum of the 
Ohio (sometimes called Mammoth) possessed by the 
Cabinet of Natural history at Paris, is not very 
copious. Under this impression, and presuming that 
this cabinet is allied to the National Institute, to 
which I am desirous of rendering some service, | 
have lately availed myself of an opportunity of col- 
lecting some of those remains. Genl. Clarke (the 
companion of Govr. Lewis in his expedition to the 
Pacific Ocean) being, on a late journey, to pass by 
the big-bone-lick of the Ohio, was kind enough to 
undertake to employ for me a number of laborers and 
to direct their operations in digging for these bones 
at this important deposit of them. The result of 
these researches will appear in the inclosed catalogue 
of specimens which I am now able to place at the 
disposal of the National Institute. An Aviso being 
to leave this place for some port of France on public 
service, I deliver the packages to Capt. Haley, to be 
deposited with the Consul of the United States at 
whatever port he may land. They are addressed to 
Mr. Warden of our legation at Paris, for the National 
Institute, and he will have the honor of delivering 
them. To these I have added the horns of an ani- 
mal called by the natives the Mountain ram, resem- 
bling the sheep by his head, but more nearly the deer 
in his other parts; as also the skin of another animal, 
resembling the sheep by his fleece but the goat in his 
other parts.?* This is called by the natives the fleecy 
goat, or in the style of the natural historian, the 
Poko-tragos. I suspect it to be nearly related to the 
Pacos, and were we to group the fleecy animals to- 
gether, it would stand perhaps with the Vigogne, 
Pacos and Sheep. The Mountain ram was found in 
abundance by Messrs. Lewis and Clarke on their 
Western tour, and was frequently an article of food 
for their party and esteemed more delicate than the 
deer. The fleecy goat they did not see but procured 
two skins from the Indians, of which this is one. 
Their description will be given in the work of 

22 My attempts to find at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory the horns of the mountain ram and the skin of the 
fleecy goat, which Jefferson sent with the fossils, have 


been unsuccessful, and indeed, it seems unlikely that they 
have survived. 
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Governor Lewis, the journal and geographical part 
of which may be soon expected from the press, but 
the parts relating to the plants and animals observed 
in his tour will be delayed by the engravings. In 
the meantime the plants of which he brought seeds 
have been very successfully raised in the botanical 
garden of Mr. Hamilton of the Woodlands and by 
Mr. McMahon a gardener of Philadelphia. And, on 
the whole, it is with pleasure | can assure you that the 
addition to our knoledge in every department re- 
sulting from this tour of Messrs. Lewis and Clarke 
has entirely fulfilled my expectations in setting it on 
foot, and that the world will find that those travellers 
have well earned its favor. I will take care that the 
Institute as well as yourself shall recieve Govr. 
Lewis's work, as it appears. 

It is with pleasure I embrace this occasion of re- 
turning you my thanks for the favor of your very 
valuable works sur les poissons et les cetacees,”* 
which you were so kind as to send me through Mr. 
Livingston and Genl. Turreau, and which I find 
entirely worthy of your high reputation in the liter- 
ary world. That I have not sooner made this ac- 
knolegement has not proceeded from any want of 
respect and attachment to yourself, or a just value of 
your estimable present, but from the strong and in- 
cessant calls of duty to other objects. The candour 
ot your character gives me confidence ot your in- 
dulgence on this head and I assure you with truth 
that no circumstances are more welcome to me than 
those which give me the occasion of recalling myself 
to your recollection, and of renewing to you the as- 
surances of sincere personal attachment and of great 
respect and consideration. 

Th: Jefferson 
M. de la Cepede 


Contents of the large square box 


A Tibia. 

A Radius. 

Two Ribs belonging to the upper part of the 
thorax. 

Two Ribs from a lower part of the thorax. 

One entire Vertebra. 

Two spinous processes of the Vertebrae broken 
from the bodies. 

Dentes molares, which appear to have belonged to 
the full-grown animal. 

A portion of the Under-jaw of a young animal with 
two molar teeth in it. These teeth appear to have 


23 Lacepéde’s Histoire naturelle des poissons (5 v.) had 
been published in 1798-1803, his Histoire naturelle des 
cétacées in 1804. These works were a continuation of 
the series begun with the author's Histoire naturelle des 
quadrupédes ovipares (1788) and Serpents (1789). 
Lacepéde’s works were themselves designed as a con- 
tinuation of the Histoire naturelle of Buffon and Dau- 
benton. 
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belonged to a first set, as they are small, and the 
posterior has but three grinding ridges, instead of 
five, the common number in adult teeth of the lower 
jaw. 

Another portion of the Under-jaw, including the 
symphisis or chin. In this portion the teeth of one 
side are every way complete; to wit, the posterior has 
five transverse ridges, and the anterior three. 

A fragment of the Upper-jaw with one molar tooth 
much worn. 

Molar teeth which we suppose to be like those of 
the Mammoth or elephant of Siberia. They are es- 
sentially different from those of the Mammoth or 
Elephant of this country, and although similar in 
some respects to the teeth of the Asiatic Elephant, 
they agree more completely with the description of 
the teeth found in Siberia in the arrangement and 
size of the transverse lamina of enamel. This idea 
however is not derived from actual comparison of the 
different teeth with each other, for we have no speci- 
mens of Siberian teeth in this country; but from in- 
ferences deduced from the various accounts and draw- 
ings of these teeth to be found in books. A few of 
these teeth have been found in several places where 
the bones of the American animal have existed. 

An Astragalus. 

An Os calcis. 

Os naviculare. 


In the large box in which the preceding bones are, 
is a small one containing a promiscuous mass of small 
bones, chiefly of the feet. 

In the large irregularly-shaped box. 

A Tusk of large size. The spiral twist in all the 
specimens of these tusks which we have seen, was 
remarked so long ago as the time of Breyneus, in his 
description of the tusks of the Siberian Mammoth in 
the Philosophical transactions, if that paper is rightly 
recollected, for the book is not here to be turned to 
at present. Many fragments of tusks have been sent 
from the Ohio, generally resembling portions of such 
tusks as are brought to us in the course of commerce. 
But of these spiral tusks, in a tolerable complete 
state, we have had only four. One was found near 
the head of the North branch of the Susquehanna. A 
second possessed by Mr. Peale was found with the 
skeleton near the Hudson. A third is at Monticello 
found with the bones of this collection at the big 
bone lick of Ohio. And the 4th is that now sent for 
the institute, found at the same place and larger than 
that at Monticello. 

The smallest box contains the horns of the moun- 
tain ram, and the skin of the fleecy goat. 


The three boxes of bones, so carefully described 
in the letter to Count de Lacepéde, were sent 
through the intermediary of David Bailie Warden, 
of the American Legation in Paris, who might be 
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anachronistically described as a “cultural at- 
taché.” ** This of course required an explanatory 
letter from Jefferson to Warden. Although the 
letter adds little to the history of the fossils, it re- 
veals Jefferson’s opinion of the state of affairs in 
Europe (tactfully omitted in his letter to 
Lacepede) and provides further evidence of his 
efforts to promote scientific interchange in spite 
of political blockades : *° 


Jefferson to David B. Warden 


Washington July 16. 08. 

Sir 

Your favor of Apr. 8. by the Osage has been duly 
recieved, and I presume that, some time ere this, 
mine of May 1. by the St. Michael will have reached 
you. In that I acknoleged the several favors I had 
recieved from you with the thankfulness due to your 
attentions, and the present will shew you how much 
they have encouraged me to press still farther on 
your indulgence. I now inclose letters to M. Sil- 
vestre, M. Lasteyrie and M. Persoon in answer to 
those you were so kind as to forward me, and have 
added others to M. de la Fayette, and la Cepede. 
The last is on the subject of a collection of bones of 
the Mammoth which I ask him to present to the In- 
stitute in my name. These are packed in two large 
boxes and one small one, and on the boxes I have 
taken the liberty of putting this address. ‘M. Warden, 
de la legation des E. U. a Paris, pour I’Institut Na- 
tional de France, de la part de Th: Jefferson’. As I 
expect Capt. Haley to whom they are committed will 
enter the port of Havre, they may be conveniently 
and safely sent up the Seine, and indeed they cannot 
bear any but a water transportation, having been dug- 
out of the earth in a very tender decaying state. 
These three boxes I will ask the favor of you to de- 
liver to the order of M. la Cepede, and through the 
means of Capt. Haley any expence of transportation 
&c., will be gladly reimbursed by me. Capt. Haley 
has also been so kind as to undertake to procure and 
bring me the machine for measuring the resistance of 
the draught of ploughs &c. of which I made some 
enquiries of you in my letter of May 1. and which | 
am in hopes you will be so kind as to inform him 


24 David Bailie Warden (1772-1845), of Scotch-Irish 
birth, resided in the United States from 1799 to 1804. 
He went to Paris as private secretary to the American 
Minister General Armstrong, was appointed consul pro 
tem in July 1808, was consul, 1810-1814. He remained in 
Paris for the rest of his life, acquiring some reputation as 
a book collector and author of numerous bibliographical 
and historical works, most of them concerned with 
America. 

25 Jefferson’s polygraph copy of this letter is in the 
Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers; the recipient’s 
copy is in a private collection. 
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where it can be procured. As soon as I have the 
necessary leisure I will certainly attend to the wish 
of the society of agriculture on the subject of a 
plough with my mould board. 

I lately recieved information from the custom 
house at N. York that a plough was arrived there for 
me from England, without any letter or explanation 
written or verbal. I presume this is the plough 
which has been sent me by the Agricultural society of 
Paris, that the vessel has been carried into England 
under their orders of council, and this article per- 
mitted to come on. This | shall know in a short 
time. Mr. Humboldt’s statistical work I shall re- 
cieve with great pleasure. If he be at Paris and you 
should fall in with him I will thank you to present 
to him my respects and the assurance of my great 
esteem. 

As mr. Madison writes to Genl. Armstrong, I do 
not trouble him with a letter, because I could add 
nothing but the assurances of my friendship and 
respect. Our eyes are turned with anxiety towards 
Europe to know whether after bearing so much from 
them they will let us live in peace. In truth I con- 
sider Europe but as a great mad-house, and in the 
present deranged state of their moral faculties to be 
pitied and avoided. There is no bravery in fighting 
a Maniac. If we can avoid them during the fit, when 
they come to their senses, we may shew what kind 
of remembrance we retain of it. A few years of 
peace will be sufficient but are essential to enable us 
to bid defiance to injury. I pray you to accept my 
salutations and the assurances of my respect and 
esteem. 


Th: Jefferson 


P. S. I ask the favor of you also to give a safe 
(which is more material than a speedy) conveyance 
to the inclosed letter for mr. Hackley American 
Consul at St. Lucar; it is a family letter, being from 
the sister of mrs. Hackley. If a conveyance occurs 
to Cadiz, mr. Yznardi there will take care of it. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE BONES IN PARIS 


Thanks to Captain Haley and to Mr. Warden, 
Jefferson’s letter announcing his gift to the Na- 
tional Institute was placed in the hands of Count 
de Lacepede less than two months after it had left 


Washington. Lacepéde lost no time in communi- 


cating the letter to his colleagues of the “Classe 
des Sciences mathématiques et physiques de 
l'Institut de France,” who decided at their meeting 
of August 29, 1808 that the fossils, as soon as they 
arrived, should be transferred to the Museum of 
Natural History, and that Lacepéde and Cuvier 
should prepare a report on them. 


This action is 
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recorded in the official minutes of the Class, as 
follows: ** 


M. de Lacepéde communique une lettre de M. Jef- 
ferson, Président des Etats Unis, lequel envoye pour 
l'Institut une collection considérable 
déterrés sur les bords de l'Ohio. II parait par la 
lettre de M. Jefferson, qu'il a dirigé ainsi son envoi 
parce qu'il suppose que le Muséum d'Histoire Natu- 
relle et l'Institut ne font qu’un seul corps. En con- 
séquence M. de Lacepéde demande que ces os soient 
adressés immeédiatement au Muséum. 

Cette demande est accordée. 

MM. de Lacepéde et Cuvier sont chargés par la 
Classe de lui faire un rapport sur les os, lorsqu’ils 
auront été déballés. 


d’os_ fossiles 


Lacepede informed Warden of this decision, 
suggesting at the same time that the “precious ob- 
jects” be brought up the Seine by boat to the very 
gates of Museum of Natural History: ** 


Lacepéede to David B. Warden 


Paris le ler. Septembre 1808. 
Monsieur, 


Je me suis empressé de communiquer a l’institut, 
dans sa séance de lundi dernier, la lettre que M. 
Jefferson a bien voulu m’adresser, et que vous avez 
en la complaisance de me remettre. 

L’Institut, peénétré de reconnaissance pour la 
nouvelle marque d’interét que son illustre confrére 
vient de lui donner, a résolu que l’expression de sa 
gratitude lui serait adressée solemnellement par ses 
officiers. Il ne m’en a pas moins engagé a témoigner 
a M. Jefferson, combien il attache de prix a son 
attention. Il a décidé que les os fossiles, et les autres 
objets d'histoire naturelle que M. Jefferson a eu la 
bonté de mettre a sa disposition, seraient remis au 
Museum d'histoire naturelle, seul endroit, ot le public 
puisse jouir convenablement et utilement du beau 
present de M. Jefferson. 

En conséquence de cette décision de |’institut je 
m'empresserai de faire part a mes collégues du 
Muséum de ce que vous voudrez bien, Monsieur, 
m’apprendre au sujet de l’arrivée de ces objets, et 
comme ces os fossiles, viennent du havre par la 
riviere, et que par leur nature ils sont susceptibles 
d’altération, vous jugerez peut étre convenable de ne 


*6 Institut de France, Académie des Sciences, Procés- 
verbaux des séances de l’Académie tenues depuis la 
foundation de l'Institut jusqu’au mois d’aovt 1835. 
Publiés conformément a une décision de Académie. Par 
MM. les Secrétaires perpetuels 4 (1808-1811) : 97, Hen- 
daye, 1913. Jefferson's letter is not preserved with the 
manuscript minutes of the meetings in the archives of the 
Academy of Sciences, which I have consulted. 

** Warden's copy of the letter is in the Library of 
Congress, Jefferson Papers. 
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les faire débarquer qu’auprés du Pont d’Austerlitz ** 
a l’entrée septentrionale du Jardin des Plantes, au 
travers duquel ces objets précieux pourront étre 
facilement transportés dans le local qui doit les 
recevoir. 

Agréez, Monsieur, la nouvelle assurance de tous 
les sentimens qui vous sont dts, ainsi que mes 
nouveaux remercimens pour tout ce que vous avez 
bien voulu m’exprimer. 

J'ai ’honneur de vous saluer. 


b.g.é.t. cte. de lacepéde. 


P. S. J’aurai 'honneur, d’aprés la permission que 
vous m’en avez donnée, de vous adresser incessam- 
ment ma réponse a Votre illustre Président. 


a M. Warden, Secrétaire de la Légation Américaine. 


This letter from Lacepede to Warden was at 
once copied out by the latter and forwarded to 
Jefferson, with the following covering letter: *° 


David B. Warden to Jefferson 


Paris, 2 September. 1808. 

Sir, 

| have had the honor of receiving your letter, of the 
16th of July last, and have to regret that the one, 
of the first of May, by the St. Michael, never reached 
me. I cannot well imagine how it has been lost. 
The letters you were pleased to inclose, to my ad- 
dress, were immediately forwarded, except those for 
General La Fayette, and one for Mr Hackley, for 
which I seek a safe channel of conveyance. The 
former Gentleman is, at present, in Switzerland. I 
inclose a copy of mr Lacepede’s letter to me on the 
subject of the Mammoth bones, which will shew you 
how much the present is valued. Though the Pro- 
fessors, at the garden of Plants, are all, or most of 
them, members of the Institute, yet these two es- 
tablishments have separate interests. For this reason, 
a private Committee of the Institute was selected, on 
Monday last, to decide to which it should belong. 
The Museum of the Institute is in great disorder; 
that of the garden of Plants is almost as perfect as art 
can make it. Lacepede and Cuvier are chosen to 
examine the Bones and make a report, which will be 
transmitted to you by the earliest opportunity. I am 
told they will not arrive, at Paris, before eight or ten 
days.—I inclose the only volume on Geology, by 
Faujas, that has appeared. He is, at present, ab- 


28 The Pont d’Austerlitz, crossing the Seine opposite 
the Jardin des Plantes, had been completed only in 1806. 
There was no bridge here when Jefferson himself was in 
Paris (cf. fig. 1); in his account-book (June 27, 1785), 
for example, there is a record of “ferriage” paid when 
visiting the Garden. 


29 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. Also a copy 


in Warden's Letter-books, Maryland Historical Society. 
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sent from Paris. Brogniart and Cuvier are employed 
with a Geological account of the environs of Paris, 
but this work will not appear for some time. General 
Armstrong has sent you the machine which Captain 
Haley had instructions to purchase. I inclose a let- 
ter from Mr. Tardieu, with a present of his map; 
and transmit a new publication on the literature of 
Blacks, presented to you, by Senator Gregoire; to 
which I add a copy of Bantals’ [?] journal, the work 
of Lasteyrie on sheep, and two brochures which I beg 
you to accept. I sent you, by the son of Commodore 
Barney, of Baltimore, certain numbers of Hum- 
boldts’ work. It will give me real pleasure to send 
you any Books you may wish to possess, or to exe» 
cute any Commission you may please to confide to me. 

It is impossible, Sir, to express the sentiments of 
gratitude | feel for my appointment as successor to 
Mr Skipwith. In a letter, which will be delivered to 
you by Mr. Baker, I made this request. It was with 
reluctance that I looked forward to the Medical pro- 
fession as a means of independence; and in abandon- 
ing my views in that line, I shall occupy myself in the 
faithful discharge of the duties of my employment. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, 


Your very obedient 
and very obligd Servant 
David Bailie Warden. 
Thomas Jefferson. 
President of the United States. 


P.S. I met Professor Thouin yesterday, a great 
admirer of America and of your administration, who 
bid me offer you his respects. I delivered your letter 
myself to Mr Lacepede, who asked me many questions 
concerning your health, scientific labor, and intention 
to retire from the office of President. He is the 
Grand Master of the Scotch lodge of Masons, of 
Paris, of which I am a member. 


Presumably Captain Haley’s ship drew up 
alongside the embankment next to the Museum 
about the middle of September. The “large square 
box,” the “‘irregularly-shaped box,” and the “small 
box,” were carefully placed ashore, loaded on 
push-carts, wheeled up the great central walk 
of the gardens, between the rows of carefully 
clipped linden-trees which were already begin- 
ning to turn yellow and brown, and then de- 
posited in the Natural History Cabinet at the 
garden's end. No doubt Lacepéde and Cuvier 
were there to receive them and personally super- 
vised the unpacking—with Jefferson’s list to aid 
them. Their pleasure was akin to that exper- 
ienced by Jefferson and Wistar when the bones 
were spread out in the White House, and it is 
easy to imagine their eager comments and queries. 
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Something of their enthusiasm can still be felt 
even in the solemn report which they prepared for 
their colleagues of the Institute. This report was 


read by Cuvier at a meeting held on Monday, Oc- 
tober 10, 1808: *° 


[ Procés-verbal, séance du lundi, 10 octobre 1808 
Classe des Sciences physiques et mathématiques, 
Institut National | 

MM. Lacepéde et Cuvier font le Rapport suivant 
sur les os adressés a la Classe par M. Jefferson: 

Mr. Jefferson, président des états-unis, ayant ad- 
dressé a |’Institut, une collection d’os fossiles déterrés 
récemment dans l’etat de Kentuckey, nous avons été 
chargés M. le Cte. de Lacepéde et moi, d’examiner 
ces os et d’en faire un rapport a la Classe, commission 
d’autant plus agréable pour nous, que cet envoi de 
l’un des plus illustres associés de |’Institut, est aussi 
l'un des objets d’étude les plus intéressans qui pussent 
nous étre offerts. 

La plus grande partie des os en question, appartient 
a cet animal extraordinaire dont les dépouilles sont si 
abondantes dans l’Amérique Septentrionale, et auquel 
l'un de nous a donné le nom de Mastodonte. 

La classe peut se souvenir que l’espéce n’en a en- 
core été retrouvé vivante nulle part; que sa grandeur 
égalait celle de l’éléphant; qu'il était moins élevé a 
proportion ; qu’il portait comme |’Eléphant de longues 
défenses d'ivoire, et une trompe charnue, mais que 
son caractére distinctif le plus apparent consistait 
dans ses macheliéres, qui, au lieu d’étre composées de 
lames minces et parelléles comme celles de l’Eléphant, 
offraient de grosses pointes coniques disposées par 
paires transversales. 

Tous ces faits ont été dévelloppés récemment dans 
un mémoire lu a la classe.44 Mais une grande partie 
en avait été puisée dans des ouvrages étrangers, et 
principalement dans celui de Mr. Peale,®? parce que 
nous n’avions a Paris qu’un petit nombre d’os de cet 
animal remarquable. L’envoi de M. Jefferson non 
soulement nous met aujourd’hui en état de vérifier par 


30 Institut de France, Académie des Sciences, loc. cit., 
113-114. I have checked this printed text against the 
original manuscript version (in Cuvier’s handwriting, 
and signed by him and by Lacepéde) in the archives of 
the Academy of Sciences. The original spelling and 
punctuation have been restored in the version I publish 
here. It may be noted that Lacepéde’s signature is 
written with no accent on the first “e” and a grave accent 
on the second, although modern usage generally places 
an acute accent on the first “e.” In the original minutes, 
there is an error in the consecutive numbering of the 
paragraphs—“X”, “XI” and “XII” being skipped; this 
has been corrected in the published version and the cor- 
rection has been maintained here. 

31 Annales du Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle, tome VIII, 
270. 


32 Rembrandt Peale, Historical Disquisition on the 
Mammoth, Philadelphia, 1803. 
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l'observation immédiate ce que nous ne connaissions 
que sur le témoignage d’autrui, mais encore d’ajouter 
des détails précieux et nouveaux a ceux que nous 
possédions. 

Voici une enumération succincte des os qu'il a 
adressés a I'Institut 

1°. une demi machoire inférieure adulte, avec la 
symphyse complette, et portant deux dents, l'une a 
six pointes l’autre a 10. 

2°. un fragment de machoire supérieure également 
adulte portant une dent a 8 pointes, déja fort usée. 

Ces deux morceaux éclaircissent un point qui était 
resté douteux; on ne savait pas si les dents a dix 
pointes succédaient a celles a 8, ou si elles leur 
repondaient d’une machoire a l'autre. On voit ici 
que c'est ce dernier cas qui a lieu; les dents a 10 
pointes sont les inférieures celles a 8 les supérieures. 

Ill. une demi machoire inférieure d’un jeune in- 
dividu ; celle-ci est d’un intérét plus grand encore que 
la precedente. On y voit 1°. en avant les restes d’une 
petite dent qui a disparu. 2°. 


une dent a six pointes 
a demi usée. 


3°. une autre dent a six pointes nouvel- 
lement sortie de la gencive et encore intacte; 4°. des 
restes d'un alvéole oti était sans doute le germe de la 
dent a dix pointes, ou peut-étre d’une 3°"°. 4 6. Nous 
apprennons par la que le Mastodonte avait au moins 16 
macheliéres, dont les premiéres tombaient successive- 
ment pour faire place aux derniéres, peut-étre méme 
en avait-il 20; car la seconde macheliére en place 
dans cette jeune machoire n’égale pas les macheliéres 
a SIX pointes qu’on voit dans les machoires adultes et 
comme les dents ne croissent pas en grosseur, il est 
probable qu’il devait lui en succéder encore une. 

IV. deux dents isolées 4 huit pointes, et une a six 
encore en partie en germe. 

V. une defense enorme longue de deux métres 
soixante cing centimétres ou prés de 8 pieds en sui- 
vant sa courbure. Arquée d’abord comme a l’ordi- 
naire dans un plan vertical sa pointe se recourbe en- 
core en dehors, ce qui passe pour l'un des caractéres 
des defenses de mastodonte. elle est d’un ivoire tissu 
comme celui de l’Eléphant mais sa consistance a été 
fort altérée par son séjour dans la terre. 

VI. la téte inferieure du 
dividu un peu mutilée. 

VII. le tibia gauche d'un adulte long de 22 pouces 
ou 0,60. celui d’un elephant de huit pieds de haut a 
20 pouces, mais il est moins épais 4 proportion, du 
reste ses formes sont a peu prés les mémes. 

VIII. wn radius gauche de 2 pieds ou 0,65. 

IX. un calcaneum gauche. 

|X]. un astragale du méme coté mais d’un autre 
individu. 


femur d’un jeune in- 


[XI]. un scaphoide du tarse toujours du méme 
cote. 

Ces trois os sont d'un individu plus grand que celui 
qui a fourni le tibia. 


[X11] 


un cuboide du tarse droit. 
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[XII1]. deux semi lunaires du carpe droits. 

[XIV]. un cuneiforme idem. 

[XV]. un grand os gauche. 

[XVI]. Dix huit os de metacarpe et de metatarse 
completant presque tous les doigts. 

[XVII]. 3 phalanges. 

Tous ces petits os des pieds nous étaient inconnus, 
et une comparaison exacte que l’on pourra en faire 
avec ceux du mammouth et avec ceux de |’Elephant 
fournira probablement encore quelques 
utiles pour distinguer le Mastodonte. 

[XVIII]. six cotes ou portions de cotes. 

[XIX]. une vertébre dorsale 
épineuse est un peu mutilée. 

[XX]. les apophyses epineuses de deux autres 
vertébres dorsales. La plus grande a 18 pouces et 
demi, ou 0,50. de longueur. 

|X XI]. 3 macheliéres du véritable elephant fossile 
ou mammouth des Russes, lesquelles achévent de prou- 
ver que les débris de cet animal, trés différent du 
Mastodonte, quoiqu’on les ait souvent confondus l’un 
avec l’autre, se trouvent péle-méle avec ceux ci dans 
les mémes terrains, et que par conséquent les deux 
espéces vivaient probablement ensemble 
memes pays. 


caractéres 


dont lapophyse 


dans les 


L’existence simultanée de ces deux espéces jointe a 
[une] grande ressemblance des os de leurs extrémités, 
rend méme assez difficile de décider si tous les os dont 
nous avons fait l’énumération appartiennent au Masto- 
donte, ou s’il n’y en a point qui viennent du Mam- 
mouth. Ce doute porte principalement sur les os peu 
caractérisés comme les vertébres et les os du carpe. 

Tous ces ossemens envoyés par M. Jefferson ex- 
cepté la défense sont d’une belle conservation. La 
plupart sont teints d’un noiratre plus ou moins foncé. 
On remarque sur quelques uns un reflet doré qui 
pourrait tenir a des parties pyriteuses. 

Nos cabinets publics étant jusqu’ici fort loin 
d’offrir une collection aussi complette de ces os, 
envoy de M. Jefferson doit étre considéré comme 
un présent trés précieux que ce grand magistrat fait 
a l'Institut, et aux amateurs francais de l’histoire 
naturelle. Nous pensons donc que pour faire de ce 
don un emploi digne de celui a qui nous le devons, la 
Classe doit persister dans son arrété précédent, et 
faire remettre ces os a l’administration du Museum 
(histoire naturelle, en l’invitant a les exposer au 
public, avec une inscription qui rappelle le nom du 
Donateur. Nous pensons aussi que le Bureau doit 
étre chargé de remercier solenellement M. Jefferson 
de cette nouvelle preuve de son attachment au corps 
dont il est membre, et de son intérét pour tout ce qui 
peut étre avantageux aux sciences. 


b.g.é. t. lacepéde 
G Cuvier [rapporteur ] 


La Classe approuve le Rapport et en adopte les 
conclusions. 
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Carrying out the recommendation put forth by 
Lacepede and Cuvier in the concluding para- 
graph of their report, the Secretaries of the Class 
prepared a letter of “solemn thanks” to Jefferson 
(fig. 4)—a letter which is today preserved, most 
appropriately, in the collections of the American 
Philosophical Society : ** 


INSTITUT NATIONAL 
Classe des Sciences Physiques et Mathématiques 


Paris, le 14 novembre 1808 

Le Président, et 
Les Secretaires perpétuels pour les Sciences natu- 

relles et mathématiques 

A Monsieur Jefferson, président des Etats-unis. 

Monsieur le président, 

La classe a regu avec la plus vive reconnoissance le 
beau présent que vous lui avez fait; elle l’a déposé, 
conformément a vos intentions, au Museum d’histoire 
naturelle, ot le public pourra observer chaque jour 
ces précieux monumens des revolutions du globe. 
Depuis longtems, Monsieur, vos talens et vos vertus 
font le bonheur d’une partie considérable du nouveau 
monde. L’ancien s’instruit par vos ouvrages. Ce 
sera un plaisir nouveau pour ceux qui ont lu vos 
remarques sur le Mastodonte d’en voir les dépouilles 
envoyées par vous méme, et de les comparer avec 
celles du Mammouth récemment déterrées en france, 
et qui ne sont pas moins gigantesques. Nous sommes 
bien flattés, Monsieur, d’étre en ce moment chargés 
par la Classe de vous présenter ses remercimens, et de 
trouver cette occasion de vous offrir l‘hommage du 
respect que vous inspirez a tous les amis des sciences 
et de l’humanité. 


Tenon vice président 


G Cuvier 


Delambre Sre pp 


It was again David Bailie Warden who served 
as the intermediary, as he explained in the follow- 
ing letter addressed to Jefferson: * 


David Bailie Warden to Jefferson 


Paris, 24 November 1808. 

Sir 
I have the honor of writing to you by Capt. Wood- 
ward, of the Hope, and of sending you a packet con- 
taining several letters and accompanied with books 
and maps, some of which were purchased for you, 
and others offered as a present. I have now the 


83 Caspar Wistar Papers, Amer. Philos. Soc. 
34 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. Also a copy 
in Warden’s Letter-book, Maryland Historical Society. 
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honor of transmitting to you a letter of thanks from the 
Institute, for the fossil bones which are highly valued 
by the naturalists of Paris. It was sent to me by Mr. 
Cuvier, the perpetual Secretary, who informs me that 
this valuable present will be placed in a new building, 
lately commenced, which is to form a prolongation of 
the Museum of stuffed animals, Birds, &c. 

‘ I am, too, with great respect, your obliged 
and humble Servt. 

David Bailie Warden. 
Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the United States. 


An endorsement by Jefferson on the preceding 
letter informs us that he received it some three 
and a half months later, on March 11, 1809. 
Mindful of Wistar’s share in the gift of fossils to 
the Institute, Jefferson thoughtfully forwarded 
the letter of thanks to his Philadelphia friend: *° 


Jefferson to Wistar 


Monticello Mar. 31. 09. 
Dear Sir 
My grandson being on his return to attend the 
botanical lectures gives me a safe opportunity of for- 
warding a livraison of a botanical work of M. Tussac 
for the Philosophical society, together with his letter, 
which the society will probably answer. I inclose 
also for your own perusal a letter to myself from 
Tenon, Delambre and Cuvier on the subject of the 
big bones sent to the institute, which I shall ask the 
favor of you to return, retaining a copy if you please 
which Jefferson proposes to make for you. 
Affectionately yours 
Th: Jefferson 


Jefferson returned once again to the subject of 
the fossils in a letter which he wrote to William 
Clark, from Monticello, on September 10, 1809. 
Jefferson had now retired from the presidency and 
returned finally to the tranquillity of his Virginia 
home. 
which he was expecting, he wrote: *° 


Referring to another consignment of bones 


35 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. 

36 Recipient’s copy in Missouri Historical Society; 
Jefferson’s polygraph copy in Library of Congress, Jeff- 
erson Papers. Jefferson’s statement here makes it appear 
that he had not received a copy of Cuvier’s and Lacepeéde’s 
report on the fossils (Oct. 10, 1808). Cuvier and Lace- 
pede state (paragraph XXI), as William Clark had al- 
ready surmised, that the bones sent by Jefferson repre- 
sented two species: the mastodont (which had often been 
referred to as the American mammoth) and the elephant 
(which was commonly called the Russian or Siberian 
mammoth). There is no question of a third species, as 


Jefferson implies, although it must be admitted that the 
terminology was (and remains) somewhat confusing. 





Fic. 4. The formal acknowledgment of Jefferson's gift. From the original in the 
American Philosophical Society 
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Fic. 5. The Natural History Cabinet about 1820. 


The wings on either side were added about 1808. 
building that the fossils presented by Jefferson were first placed on display. 
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Kagerme bothers ~ 
»\X am, 
e Nhe Galhirus f: Vatuvule Mnecvy. 


It was in this 
From the engraving by Aubert 


after the drawing by Cathilineau in M. Deleuze, Histoire et description du Muséum Royal d@’ Histoire Naturelle 2, 


frontispiece, Paris, 1823. Photo. W. Starks. 

Of those you had formerly sent me, | reserved 
a very few for myself, | got Doctr. Wistar to select 
from the rest every peice which could be interesting 
to the Philosophical society, and sent the residue to 
National institute of France. These have enabled 
them to decide that the animal was neither a Mam- 
moth nor an elephant, but of a distinct kind, to which 
they have given the name of Mastodont, from the 
protuberances of it’s teeth. 


THE FOSSILS ON DISPLAY AT THE MUSEUM 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 

The fossils presented by Jefferson were placed 
on display at the Museum of Natural History, 
with labels recalling the donor’s name, as Lacepéde 
and Cuvier had recommended. The “Cabinet,” 
where they were exhibited, begun in Buffon’s day, 
had been enlarged by a third in 1808 (fig. 5). It 
was situated at the southwestern side of the Gar- 
den along the street now known as the Rue Geof- 
froy de Saint Hilaire. On the first floor (French 
style) was the “grande salle des fossiles” where 
the bones were arranged according to Cuvier’s 


classification. A handbook of the Museum, pub- 
lished in 1823, mentions Jefferson’s gift and sup- 
plies particulars concerning its arrangement.** 
‘Au dessus de l’Armoire qui contient les morceaux 
de mastodonte envoyés par M. Jefferson,” we 
read, “se trouve une boite vitrée qui renferme 
également des os de grands mastodontes, et notam- 
ment une trés belle défense due aussi a la libéralite 
de M. Jefferson, et un fémur des bords de l’Ohio 
rapporté par M. de Longueuil en 1740... .” 
We may assume that many visitors admired this 
fine tusk and the other fossils, for during the ‘“Ro- 
mantic Period” the Museum enjoyed an era of 
great popular prestige, due partly to the “zoo” 
which had been added to the older botanical gar- 
dens and natural history cabinets. Artists, men 
of letters and travellers, as well as scientists,’ all 
becaine familiar with its varied attractions.** In- 

37 Deleuze, M., Histoire et description duo Muséum 
Royal d'Histoire Naturelle 2: 345-347, Paris, 1823. 

38 See, for example: Baldensperger, Fernand, Balzac 
at the Paris Zoo, Virginia Quart. Rev. 15, 97-104, winter 
1939. 
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deed, the lustre of the Paris Museum contributed 
not a little to the establishment of similar institu- 


tions in other parts of the world, including the 
United States. 

In 1898, a new building, constructed in the 
“modern style” of that period, was completed for 
the “laboratories” (as they had come to be called) 
of comparative anatomy and paleontology. This 
is situated at the southeastern corner of the Jar- 
din des Platttes, with its entrance at 3, Place Val- 
hubert, opposite the Austerlitz Station (fig. 6). 
Jefferson's fossils, which by then formed but a 
relatively small part of the Museum's paleonto- 
logical materials, were moved with the rest of the 
collection to the new building. It is a pleasure to 
report that the gift is still intact. As the accom- 
panying table and figures will show, all of the 
bones, with minor exceptions, can be accounted 
ior. Such exemplary curatorship deserves both 
respect and admiration. The visitor mounting 
the stairway to the paleontological gallery today 
can see, in a place of honor, above the cast-iron 
foliage of the stair-rails, the “tusk of large size” 
of Mastodon americanus, the “don du Président 
Jefferson,” which he once shipped in a “large 
irregularly-shaped box” (fig. 7). Further along, 
within the gallery itself, other fossils given by 
Jefferson are distributed among the appropriate 
display-cases; while still others are preserved in 
the drawers of the study-cabinets (figs. 8, 9, 10, 
11). In several instances, these specimens have, 
in addition to more recent labels, older 


labels, 





Fic. 6. The main entrance to the Paris Museum of 
Natural History as it appears today. The paleonto- 
logical collections, where the fossils presented by 
Jefferson are preserved, are on the first (French style) 
floor of the building shown on the left. The Muséum 
National d' Histoire Naturelle, popularly referred to as 
the Jardin des Plantes, includes museum collections 
and research laboratories, as well as its zoo and botan- 
ical gardens, and provides lectures for advanced stu- 
dents and the general public. Photo. Chauvin, 1948. 
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Fic. 7. The tusk of Mastodon americanus presented by 
Jefferson to the Museum of Natural History now 
hangs on the wall of the main stairway leading up to 
the paleontological gallery. It is the largest in the 
group shown here, the third from the bottom, bearing 
the number ‘‘4." The explanatory card recalls its 
origin and indicates its inventory number (A.C. 2015). 
In transmitting his gift Jefferson mentioned that ‘‘a 
tusk of large size’’ was packed in a ‘‘large irregularly- 
shaped box.”’ Photo. Chauvin, 1948. 


probably affixed when the bones were first re- 
ceived, with the word “Jefferson” still dimly legi- 
ble. 
JEFFERSON’S GIFT AND CUVIER’S STUDIES 
In presenting a collection of American fossils 
to the Museum of Natural History in Paris, Jet- 
ferson was fully aware that this institution was 
not merely a gallery of curiosities, but also a center 
for scientific studies. The fact that his gift was 
placed on display, where the idly curious could 
marvel at it, is of less importance than the fact 
that it became an object of study by professional 
scientists. Such “use” of the gift becomes doubly 
significant when it is recalled that the scientist who 
studied it most carefully was Cuvier, whose in- 
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Fic. 8. 


A group of the more noteworthy specimens included in Jefferson’s gift of fossils. 


Top row, left to right: 


vertebra of Mastodon americanus (A.C. 1668), molar tooth of Elephas primigenius (A.C. 1454), spinous process of 


Mastodon americanus (A.C. 1669). 


Middle row, left to right: fragment of upper jaw of Mastodon americanus 


(A.C. 1656), upper molar tooth of Elephas primigenius (A.C. 1455), portion of the upper-jaw of a young Mastodon 


americanus (A.C. 1659). 
molar tooth of Mastodon americanus (A.C. 1625). 


fluential studies formed the foundation for all 


later developments in the science of paleontology. 
It was Cuvier, with his colleague Lacepede, who 
prepared the first description of the fossils com- 
prising the Jefferson gift; again, in his annual 
report as Secretary of the Institute’s Class of 
Physical Sciences, Cuvier stressed the importance 
of Jefferson’s donation." 


39 Analyse des travaux de la classe des sciences mathé- 
matiques et physiques de l'Institut de France, pendant 
l'année 1808, partie physique, par M. Cuvier, secrétaire 
perpetuel, in Mémoires de la Classe des Sciences mathé- 
matiques et physiques de l'Institut de France, année, 1808: 
76, Paris, 1809. 


Front row, left to right: lower molar tooth of Elephas primigenius (A.C. 1456), lower 


These specimens, selected by the present curators for this photo- 
graph, do not figure as a group in the exhibition cases of the paleontological gallery. 


Photo. Chauvin, 1948. 


The first edition of Cuvier’s Recherches sur les 
ossemens fossiles was published in Paris in 1812. 
The absence of any mention of the Jefferson fos- 
sils therein is explained by the fact that this 
volume was a gathering of earlier, unrevised, and 
uncoordinated papers, which had been previously 
published in the Annales du Muséum and written 
before the arrival of Jefferson’s collection. It is 
therefore to subsequent editions of Cuvier’s work 
that one must turn for a description of the speci- 
mens sent by Jefferson. Mention of them first 
appears in the second edition: Recherches sur les 
Ossemens Fossiles, ou l'on rétablit les caractéres 








FiG. 
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9. The smaller of two “spinous processes of the 
vertebra broken from the bodies’ (A.C. 1669), men- 
tioned by Jefferson in his letter of July 14, 1808 to 
Lacepéde. An older descriptive card (not used in the 
display case today) has been photographed here; this 
is quite possibly the one originally used in the time of 
Cuvier and Lacepéde. Affixed to the bone itself is a 
partly obliterated label which reads 


“Jefferson.” 
Photo. Chauvin, 1948. 
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Fic. 10. 


Fragment of the upper jaw of Mastodon ameri- 
canus (A.C. 1656). This specimen, together with a 
lower-jaw also sent by Jefferson, enabled Lacepéde 
and Cuvier to reach new conclusions about the Masto- 
don. In their report of October 10, 1808 they mention 
that ‘‘These two specimens cast light upon a point 
which has hitherto remained doubtful; we did not 
know whether or not ten-point teeth replaced eight- 
point teeth, or whether they corresponded to each 
other from jaw to jaw. We now see that the latter is 
the case. Ten-point teeth belong to the lower jaw, 
and eight-point teeth belong to the upper jaw.” 
Note the old label on the bone: ‘‘Jefferson.”” Photo. 
Chauvin, 1948. 


de plusieurs animaux dont les Révolutions du 
globe ont détruit les espéces, par M. le Bon. G. 
CUVIER . Nouvelle édition entiérement re- 
fondue, et considérablement augmentée .. . Paris 
& Amsterdam. 1821. In this work Cuvier recalls 
the origin of the Jefferson collection in these 
terms ; *° 


Le plus célébre de ces endroits [qui recelent les 
ossemens fossiles], pour l’immense amas d’os qui s’y 
trouve, et dont nous reparlerons au chapitre des 
mastodontes, est connu sous le nom de Bik-bone-lick. 
Il fut examiné a fond, en 1807, par le Gouverneur 
Clarke, a son retour de la grande expédition qu'il 
avoit faite en 1806, vers l’Océan pacifique, et a la 
priere de M. Jefferson, qui étoit alors président des 
Etats-Unis. 

Les ossemens, que M. Clarke receuillit en grand 
nombre, furent apportés avec soin a Washington, ot 
ils arrivérent en mars 1808. M. Jefferson en fit 
trois parts, dont il donna une au Cabinet de la Société 
philosophique de Philadelphie, une autre a 1’Institut 
de France, qui compte depuis longtemps ce grand 
magistrat parmi ses associés étrangers, et dont il se 


#0 Cuvier, Recherches 1: 155-156. Ina footnote Cuvier 
adds: “Cet historique est extrait de l’Appendice dont M. 
Samuel Mitchell, professeur a New Yorck, a enrichi la 
traduction de Mon Discours préliminaire, 


imprimé en 
Amérique en 1818, p. 361... .” 














we 
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Fic. 11. Lower molar tooth of Elephas primigenius (A.C. 
1456). This is one of three such teeth sent by Jeffer- 
son (cf. fig. 8), who remarked in his letter of trans- 
mittal to Lacepéde: ‘‘We suppose [these molar teeth ] 
to be like those of the mammoth or elephant of 
Siberia. They are essentially different from those of 
the mammoth or elephant of this country... .” 
Cuvier and Lacepéde in turn confirmed this difference 
by describing the specimens (1808) as: “3 molar teeth 
of the true fossil elephant or Russian mammoth, 
which complete the proof that the remains of this 
animal, very different from the Mastodon, although 
they have often been found intermingled with one 
another, are to be found mixed together in the same 
ground, and that consequently the two species prob- 
ably lived together in the same countries. . . .”” Cf. 
figure 12. Photo. Chauvin, 1948. 

réserva la 3° pour lui-méme. Les os qu’il a adressés 

a I’Institut sont maintenant déposés au Muséum 

d'Histoire Naturelle. 


Thereafter, each time that he has occasion to men- 


tion a specimen sent by Jefferson—several of 
which are included in the engraved plates accom- 
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panying the text—Cuvier scrupulously records its 
origin (table 1, & figs. 12, 13). 

From a survey of Cuvier’s Recherches it be- 
comes clear that Jefferson’s gift of fossils pro- 
vided him with essential evidence for his descrip- 
tion and “reconstruction” of two extinct species: 
Mastodon americanus (Cuv.) and Elephas primi- 
genius (Blum.). The catalogue of Jefferson's 
personal library, printed at the time of its sale 
after his death, does not record a copy of the 


Fig -u. 





Fic. 12. Lower molar tooth of Elephas primigenius (A.C. 
1456) as published in Cuvier’s Recherches sur les 
ossemens fossiles (1821, Elephans: Planche IX, fig. 11). 
Cf. our figure 11. Photo. W. Starks. 


ih 


Mae 





Fic. 13. Two views of portion of the lower-jaw of Masto- 
don americanus (A.C. 1659), reproduced in Cuvier's 
Recherches sur les ossemens fossiles (1821, Masto- 
dontes: Planche III; figs. 3 and 4). Cf. our figure 8. 
Cuvief points out (pp. 215, 228, 230) that this jaw- 
bone, presented by Jefferson, is of ‘‘the greatest 
interest for the history of the teeth.” 
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second edition of Cuvier’s Recherches.‘ We are 
thus obliged to conclude that Jefferson himself did 
not have the satisfaction of measuring the full 


HOWARD C. 


RICE, JR. [PROC. AMER. PHIL, SOC. 
of my investigation at the Museum in 1948, it 
was discovered that there was one extra bone 


which could not be accounted for—and this was 


significance of his gift of fossils to the Institute of 
France. This significance is, however, now evi- 
dent, and it is fitting to recall that Cuvier’s 
Recherches sur les ossemens fossiles, crossing the 
ocean to America, provided a basis and a stimu- 
lus for the development of paleontological studies 
among Jefferson's compatriots and descendants. 


no small, inconspicuous specimen. In the vesti- 
bule adjoining the Paleontological Gallery and 
Laboratory, there is a left thigh-bone, measuring 
approximately Im, 10cm, mounted on a pedestal 
and described as follows (fig. 14) : 


MASTODON OHIOTICUS. 
Cuvier. 
Fémur gauche 
Don du Président des Etats-Unis 
Jefferson 
In the of this narrative | have had oc- ‘ 
casion to state that all of the bones sent by Jeffer- 
son to the Paris Museum, with minor exceptions, 
can today be accounted for. 
not strictly 


EPILOGUE ON 
LEFT 


“MR. JEFFERSON’S 
THIGH-BONE” 


course Cat. A.C. n° 2020 


This thigh-bone occupies a position of prominence, 
and has, indeed, become an object of some affec- 
tion among the personnel of the laboratory. One 
of those small incidents which contribute gaiety to 
the somewhat austere lives of museum curators 
was related to me*’one day, it seems, an unknown 


This statement, how- 


ever, is accurate, for in the course 


*! Catalogue. President 


1829 


Jefferson's Library, Washing- 


ton, 


TABLE 1 


JEFFERSON'S GIFT OF NATURAL HIsToRY 


FossiLs TO THE PARIS MUSEUM OF 


| | 
Museum of Natural 

| History: inventory 

| numbers 


| | 1 ae So ee 
Tibia gauche d'un | p. 244; Mastodontes, | A.C. 1693 
adulte (V I) | pl. VI | 


Jefferson's list; letter to 


Lacepéde and Cuvier, report to the 
Lacepéde, 14 July 1808 


Cuvier's Recherches 
Institute, 10 October 1808 


(1821) 


Illustrated in 
| this article 


\ tibia 
| 
| Radius 


A radius gauche (V 11) p. 243; Mastodontes, % c. 1677 


ot. VI 


A.C. 1670, 1671 | 


Iwo ribs, upper part tho- | Six cotes ou portions de 
rax; two ribs, lower part | cotes [2 of these in- 
thorax | cluded by TJ among 

‘“‘promiscuous mass of 
small bones” ] (XVITII)| 

A.C. 1668 


One entire vertebra Une vertébre dorsale (XIX) 


AL. 1667, 1669 


Two spinous processes of | 
the vertebrae 


Les apophyses épineuses 
| de deux autres verté- 
| bres dorsales (XX) 


a 8 AC. 1625, 1626 


une a 6 


(IV) 


| . , 
Dentes molares | Deux dents isolés 
| pointes, et 


| pointes 





Demi machoire 
eure d’un jeune 
vidu 


under-jaw of 
young animal with two 
molar teeth in it 


Portion of 


228, 230; Masto- | A.C. 1659 
dontes, pl. III 


inféri- pp. 
indi- 
(IIT) 


| 
| pp. 226. 227, 231: Mas AC. 1657 


Another portion of under- 
jaw 


| Demi machoire inféri- 


eure adulte (1) todontes, pl. III 


A.C. 1656 Figs. 8, 10 


Fragment of upper-jaw 
with one molar tooth 


Fragment de machoire 
supérieure adulte 


». 227; Miiiteieats 
pl. II 





an | 
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Jefferson's list; letter to 
Lacepéde, 14 July 1808 


Molar teeth which we sup- | 
pose to be like those of | 
Mammoth or elephant of 
Siberia 


An astralgus 
An os calcis 


Os naviculare 


Promiscuous mass of small | Cuboide du tarse droit (XII) 


bones, chiefly of the feet 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Lacepéde and Cuvier, report to the 
Institute, 10 October 1808 


Museum of Natural | 


History: inventory 
numbers 


Cuvier's Recherches 


. Illustrated in 
(1821) 


this article 


Trois macheliéres du 
véritable éléphant fos- 
sile ou mammouth des 
Russes 


Astragale gauche 


Calcaneum gauche 


Un grand os gauche 


Deux semi-lunaires du 


carpe droit 
Cuneiforme du 
droit 


carpe 


Dix-huit os de meta- 


| p. 166; Elephans, pl. | A.C. 1454, 1455, Figs. 8, 11, 12 
IX 1456 


(X XI) 


(X) . 1694 


(IX) : ; a. 


| 


. 1695 


p. 247; Mastodontes, . 1678 


pl. VII 


(XV) | 


. 1696 
| al 
p. 247; Mastodontes, 

pl. VII 


. 1679, 1680 
(XIII) 
p. 247; Mastodontes, 1681 


A.C. 
pl. VI | 


(XIV) 
A.C. 1683-1688, | 


p. 247; Mastodontes, | 


pl. VII 


carpe et de metatarse (XVI) 


1697-1704 


Trois phalanges 


Un scaphoide du tarse 
gauche 


(XI) 


| Téte inférieure du fémur (VI) 


Tusk of large size (V) 


| Une défense énorme 


[2 fragments of tusk ] 


visitor had revised the label of the thigh-bone by 
obliterating the word “don,” with results that 
have since become legendary. 

Neither Jefferson’s list of July 14, 1808 nor the 
Lacepede-Cuvier report of October 10, 1808 men- 
tions this left thigh-bone. It could scarcely have 
passed unnoticed among the “promiscuous mass 
of small bones,” and would in fact have required 
a separate packing-case of its own. There were 
two possible explanations: either this was a sep- 
arate gift from Jefferson, made before or after the 
1808 donation, or there was some mistake in the 
label, authority for which rested not upon the 
original accession registers but upon a mid-nine- 
teenth century manuscript catalogue. As no rec- 
ord of a second Jefferson gift could be found 
either in Jefferson’s correspondence or in the 


(XVID) | 


| A.C. 1689, 1690, | 
1705 

| p. 247; Mastodontes, 
pl. VII 


A.C. 1695’ 


| A.C, 1692 


| A.C. 2015 


| A, 


1650 


Museum’s records, the second explanation ap- 
peared to be the only acceptable one. ‘There still 
remained the question: Where did this thigh-bone 
come from? 

In his bone-by-bone description of the Masto- 
don, Cuvier meticulously records the origin of 
each bone, and in every case refers to a Jefferson 
specimen as such.*? He mentions no mastodon 
thigh-bone given to the Museum by Jefferson. 
Only one thigh-bone figures in his demonstration : 
a specimen measuring | m, O88 cm (fig. 15). 
This bone, “notre fémur,” as he calls it, had been 
brought to France by Baron de Longueuil in 1740, 
and had been on display in the Cabinet du Roi 
ever since. As early as 1762 Daubenton had dis- 


42 Cuvier, Recherches (1821 edition), 1: 215, 244, etc. 
Cf. our table. 
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cussed it in a paper read before the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences and an engraving of it had ap- 
peared with the printed version of this paper pub- 
lished in 1764. Thiéry’s guide to the sights of 
Paris, published in 1787, informs the visitor to 
the Cabinet du Roi that he may see there in the 
“quatrieme et derniere salle, un monstrueux 
Femur d’Elephant, trouvé en Canada prés de 


'S Daubenton, Mémoire sur des os et des 
marquables par leur grandeur, 


Rovale des 


dents re- 
WVémoires de l’'Académie 
1762: 206-229, Paris, 1764. 
Simpson, loc. cit, 145, figure 10, reproduces the engraving 
from Daubenton’s paper. 


Sciences, année 


























































Fic, 14. 
exhibition gallery at the Museum of Natural History 


Entrance to the paleontological laboratory and 
in Paris. ‘The bust represents Albert Gaudry (1827 
1908), Professor of Paleontology at the Museum from 
1872 to 1904, who was responsible for the creation of 
the gallery. The mastodon femur on the small table 
is one of a group of the Ohio Valley 
brought to France in 1740 by Baron de Longueuil. 
\lthough in recent years it has been erroneously con- 
sidered part of Jefferson's gift to the Museum, this 
femur (A.C. 2020) has the even greater distinction of 
being part of the oldest collection of American fossils 
acquired by the Museum and one of the first fossils 
from America to be scientifically studied. Cf. figure 
15. Photo. Chauvin, 1948. 


fossils from 
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Fic. 15. Left femur of Mastodon americanus (A.C. 2020), 
drawn by Laurillard and engraved by Conet for 
Cuvier’s Recherches sur les ossemens fossiles (1821, 
Mastodontes: Planche IV, fig. 6). Much earlier, 
Daubenton had described it in a paper read to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in 1762 and published an 
engraving of it in 1764. This bone, which has been 
in the Paris Museum for over two hundred years, is 
closely associated with the rise of the science of verte- 

brate paleontology and with the efforts of scientists 

on both sides of the Atlantic to describe the extinct 
mammals of North America. Cf. figure 14. Photo. 

W. Starks. 


Ohio.” “It will be recalled, too, that Deleuze’s 
handbook, published in 1823, also mentions Baron 
Longueuil’s thigh-bone and even specifies that it 
was displayed in the same glass-case as Jefferson’s 
tusk. 

With these several engravings and printed de- 
scriptions available for comparison with the speci- 
men itself, it becomes apparent that “notre fémur” 
is not, after all, Mr. Jefferson’s femur. It is none 
the less interesting for this, and indeed, has the 
distinction of forming part of the earliest collection 
of American fossils received by the Museum of 
Natural History in Paris. Baron de Longueuil’s 





44 Thiéry, L. V., Guide des amateurs et des étrangers 
voyageurs a Paris 2: 176, Paris, 1787. 
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collection, which included a tusk and at least 


three molars as well as this giant femur was, ac- 
cording to Simpson, “the first from America ever 
to receive definitely scientific attention.” **° We 
may suppose that Mr. Jefferson himself saw this 
mastodon femur during his visits to the Cabinet 


45 Simpson, /oc. cit., who also points out, in the course 
of his authoritative discussion of Longueuil’s discovery, 
that although it has generally been assumed that the 
Longueuil fossils came from Big Bone Lick, they may 
have come from another site in the region. 
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du Roi in the 1780's. Was it not, in fact, the 
recollection of this very bone which prompted 
him, after his return to America, to gather other 
fossils to place beside it? We may also suppose, 
by way of conclusion, that Jefferson’s devotion to 
science and known benefactions had attained such 
legendary proportions at the Paris Museum of 
Natural History that it seemed quite natural, at 
some unknown date in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, to attribute even this magnificent mastodon 
thigh-bone to his generosity. 
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PREFACE 

IN DECEMBER 1948 I published, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
the translation of the two Prapathakas of the 
Third Kanda of the Taittiriya-Brahmana that 
deal with the horse-sacrifice. The three follow- 
ing Prapathakas, the translation of which I am 
now publishing, are dedicated to the special kinds 
of Agnicayana or building of the fire-altar. The 
normal form of the Agnicayana is well known. 
Weber, Eggeling, and Keith have given us good 
descriptions of it... But our knowledge of the 
special kinds of Agnicayana, i.e., the special 
methods of building the fire-altar according to 
the school of the Kathas, is very limited. Our 
only sources of information are Apastamba- 
Srautasiitra 19.11-15, Baudhayana-Srautasiitra 
19.1-10, Taittiriya-Brahmana 3.10—12, and Tait- 
tiriya-Aranyaka 1; and of these texts only the 
text of Apastamba has been translated.2. The 


1 Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. 13: 325 ff.; Eggeling, SBE. 43: 
375 ff.; Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 
and Upanishads, 354 ff.; Dumont, L’ASvamedha, 55 ff. 
These descriptions are based not on the Taittiriya texts, 
but on the texts of the White Yajurveda. 

2Das Srautasiitra des Apastamba, aus dem Sanskrit 
iibersetzt von W. Caland. Verhandelingen der koninglijke 
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teaching of the special kinds of Agnicayana 
presupposes the knowledge of the normal form 
of the building of the fire-altar, but this normal 
form is not dealt with in the Taittiriya-Brahmana 
because it has been abundantly dealt with in the 
Taittiriya-Samhita. 

The building of the fire-altar is one of the most 
elaborate ceremonies of the Vedic ritual. It is 
performed along with a Soma-sacrifice, but is 
obligatory only in certain cases. It begins with 
the immolation of five victims whose heads are 
to be put into the first layer of the altar. The 
clay to be used for the making of the fire-pan 
and the bricks of the altar is solemnly collected. 
The fire-pan is made either by the first wife of 
the Sacrificer or by the Adhvaryu. A few days 
after the animal sacrifice, the initiation of the 
Sacrificer takes place. From that time the fire- 
pan is kept filled with fire, and for a year the 
Sacrificer carries it about, performs several rites, 
and adores the fire in the pan. At the end of 
the year the actual building of the altar begins. 
The altar is made of five layers of bricks. It has 
the form of a bird, with wings and tail. In the 
first layer the golden figure of a man is placed. 
After the altar has been built, libations are 
offered to the Rudras and, after an oblation of 
milk, that must be the milk of a black cow with 
a white calf, the fire is solemnly placed on the 
altar. Then a great number of libations are 
offered to Agni and other deities, and finally the 
Vajaprasaviyas, whose remnants mixed with milk 
are used to anoint the Sacrificer, who touches the 
fire-altar. After the anointing and a few other 
oblations, the Soma-sacrifice takes place. When 
the ceremony of the Agnicayana has been com- 
pletely achieved, the Sacrificer either performs 
the sacrifice called Sautramani or offers an obla- 
tion of dmiksd (i.e., a mixture of boiled and 
coagulated milk) to Mitra and Varuna. Such 
is, in summary, the normal form of the Agni- 
cayana. 

But there are five special kinds of Agnicayana 
or special methods of building the fire-altar 
according to the school of the Kathas: the 
Savitra-cayana or building of the fire-altar in the 
form of the sun; the Naciketa-cayana or building 
of the fire-altar as it was built by the sage 
Naciketas; the Caturhotra-cayana or building of 
the fire-altar with the formulas that symbolize 
the four Hotars; the Vai$vasrja-cayana or build- 
ing of the fire-altar as it was originally built by 


Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 26(4): 183-196, 1928 
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the creators of the universe; and the Arunaketu- 
cayana or building of the fire-altar as it was 
built by the sage Arunaketu. The first four of 
these special kinds of Agnicayana are the subject 
of the three last Prapathakas of the Taittiriya- 
Brahmana. 

The text of these Prapathakas is rather diff- 
cult, and many passages would be unintelligible 
without the help of the Sitras and Sayana’s 
commentary. But it contains very interesting 
material, especially among the mantras and 
among the mystic speculations, some of which 
have a quite upanishadic character. 

My translation is as literal as possible but, in 
order to make it more intelligible, | have put in 
parentheses not only the words that must be 
considered as understood in the text, but also 
short explanations; and | have put in brackets a 
few introductory notes and a few remarks that 
may help the reader to grasp the significance of 
the rites and to follow the phases of each of the 
four ceremonies. 

For the convenience of the reader, the trans- 
lation is accompanied by an accented translitera- 
tion of the text. It is the text of the Ananda- 
Srama Series, and the numbers enclosed in brack- 
ets in the transliterated text, [1], [2], [3], etc., 
correspond to the numbers which are inserted in 
the text of the Indian edition; they indicate the 
subdivisions of each chapter (anuvaka). Only 
in a few instances have | corrected an evident 
misprint or ventured a conjecture. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Ap. = Apastamba-Srautasitra. 

Baudh. = Baudhayana-Srautasitra. 

RV. = Rgeveda-Samhita. 

Tait.-Br. = Taittiriya-Brahmana. 

7 = Taittiriya-Samhita. 

TA. = Taittiriya-Aranyaka. 

Ind. St. = Indische Studien, herausgegeben von 
A. Weber. 

SBE. = Sacred Books of the East, Oxford. 


INTRODUCTION 


The prakrti (i.e., the normal form) of the Agni- 
cayana or building of the fire-altar is extensively 
dealt with in the Taittiriya-Samhita, which con- 
tains not only the mantras (verses and formulas) 
to be used at that great religious performance, 
but also the brdhmanas (i.e., ritual and theologi- 
cal explanations) referring to that ceremony. 
Consequently the Taittiriya-Brahmana only deals 
with some special kinds of Agnicayana. 
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According to an old Indian tradition, the five 
special methods of building the fire-altar which 
are dealt with in Taittiriya-Brahmana 3.10—12 
and in Taittiriya-Aranyaka 1 are based on texts 
of the school of the Kathas, and this tradition, 
as Caland has pointed out in his introduction to 
Apastamba-Srautasiitra 19.11-15, seems to be 
confirmed by the fact that in the Kapisthala- 
Samhita, which in the main agrees with the 
Kathaka edited by Schroeder, there is a long 
fragment that is almost identical with Tait.-Br. 
3.12.4 and 3.12.3. Wemay consequently assume 
that these special methods of building the fire- 
altar were originally taught by the Kathas. 

These special kinds of Agnicayana are: 1. the 
Savitra-cavana (Tait.-Br. 3.10); 2. the Naciketa- 
cayana (Tait.-Br. 3.11);3. the Caturhotra-cayana 
(Tait.-Br. 3.12.1-5); 4. the VaiSvasrja-cayana 
(Tait.-Br. 3.12.6-9); and 5. the Arunaketu- 
cayana (TA. 1). 


THE SAVITRA-CAYANA 


[According to Apastamba (Ap. 19.11), he who 
wants to attain to the heavenly world should 
perform the Savitra-cayana (i.e., the building of 
the fire-altar in the form of the sun). This 
building of the fire-altar takes place in connec- 
tion with an animal sacrifice. 

In addition to the objects required for the 
normal building of the fire-altar, the Sacrificer 
should provide himself 1. with 185 golden bricks 
(i.e., small pieces of gold) as large as the last 
phalanx of the finger, or with an equal number of 
pebbles anointed with clarified butter; 2. with 
four naturally perforated bricks; and 3. with an 
unlimited number of space-filler bricks. 

The Adhvaryu then, acting for the Sacrificer, 
performs the rites of the animal sacrifice that 
begin with the recitation of the formula of the 
six Hotars (cf. Ap. 7.1.1). According to the 
sacred tradition, he performs the sacrifice ‘‘on 
the third part of the vedi.""* (This seems to 
mean that the sacrifice should be performed on 
a vedi which is one third the size of the vedi of 
the Soma-sacrifice (cf. Baudh. 19.1).)* Having 


8 The vedi or sacrificial bed is a spot of ground excavated 
two or three inches deep and covered with straw. The 
form of the vedi is a trapezium, the eastern and western 
sides of which are parallel. In the case of the vedi of the 
Soma-sacrifice, the eastern side is 72 feet long, the western 
side is 90 feet long, and the distance between the middle 
point of the eastern side and the middle point of the 
western side is 108 feet. 

* Consequently, in this case, the eastern side of the vedi 
would be 24 feet long, the western side would be 30 feet 
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performed the rites of the animal sacrifice as far 
as the second drawing of the enclosing line of the 
vedi (cf. Ap. 7.3.10), he thrusts down a peg into 
the ground, in the middle of that part of the 
vedi that is destined for the high altar (uttara- 
vedt);> and around that peg, he draws a line of 
the measure of a chariot wheel, for the building 
of the fire-altar in the form of the sun. 

He then takes a green bunch of Darbha-grass 
furnished with roots, buries it in the middle of 
the area where the Ahavaniya-fire place is to be 
built, draws five sruva-spoonfuls of clarified 
butter from the juhi-ladle, and makes five liba- 
tions with that clarified butter on the bunch of 
Darbha-grass, reciting the verses the first of 
which begins with ‘“‘The year, in unison with the 
dark fortnights,”’ etc. (TS. 5.6.4). 

The Adhvaryu then prepares the vedi by dig- 
ging the ground with the wooden sword, sprin- 
kling the vedi, and performing the other rites 
which relate to it and which end with the pouring 
of clarified butter. 

Then, inside the (above-mentioned) line (of 
the measure of a chariot wheel), he draws nine 
circular lines, strews the whole with sand, covers 
it with Darbha-grass, fills the external line with 
sour milk that has been mixed with honey, fills 
it also with pebbles, and leaves the whole in that 
state, for the night. 

On the next day, the Adhvaryu, acting for the 
Sacrificer, offers the morning Agnihotra. He 
then touches the high altar (uttaravedi) with the 
formula ‘“‘May Prajapati seat thee. With that 
deity, in the manner of the Angirases, do thou 
sit firm’ (TS. 5.5.2.4); and, after having taken 
the fire into himself with the two verses ‘‘In me 
| take first Agni,”’ etc., ‘“The immortal fire,”’ etc. 
(TS. 5.7.9.a, b), he touches the high altar again 
with the verse that is called Self-Building: ‘“Thy 
kindling sticks, O Agni,”’ etc. (TS. 5.7.8.a). 

Then he spreads sand over the place destined 
for the building of the fire-altar, with the formula 
“Thou art the ash of Agni,”’ etc. (TS. 4.2.4.b), 
and he spreads salty earth over it, with the 
formula ‘‘Thou art accord,” etc. (TS. 4.2.4.c). 
Whilst he spreads that sand and that salty earth, 
he thinks in his heart: ‘““That which is black in 
the moon, may that be here.” 

Then, after having mixed together the salty 


long, and the distance between the middle point of the 
eastern side and the middle point of the western side 
would be 36 feet. 

5 The uttaravedi or high altar is a four-cornered mound, 
each side of which is 7} feet long. 
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earth and the sand, with the formula “Be united,”’ 
etc. (TS. 4.2.4.d), he surrounds the place des- 
tined for the building of the fire-altar with an 
unlimited number of pebbles, with the formula 
‘Building up you are, building up around,” etc. 
(TS. 4.2.7.1), and he scatters the sand over the 
place with the verse ‘Swell up,” etc. (TS. 4.2.7. 
m). But he does not wipe out the lines. 

Then, inside the ground destined for the build- 
ing of the fire-altar, on the western part of that 
ground, he places a vessel filled with water, and 
recites the formula: ‘“The word has put thee into 
the ocean, thee that acquirest offspring and pros- 
perity, for me, for power.’’| 


3.10.1 

(a) samjnanam vijnanam prajnanam janad 
abhi-janat; samkalpamanam_ prakaélpamanam 
upakélpamanam tipak|lptam klptam; Sréyo va- 
siya ayat sambhitam bhitam. 

(6) citrah kétuh prabhan abhan sambh4n; 
jyotismams téjasvan atapams tapann abhita- 
pan; rocané récamanah Sobhanah S6bhamanah 
kalyanah. 

(c) darsa drst4 darSat4 vi$variipa sudarsan4; 
apydyamana py4yamana py4ya siinfté ‘ra; apt- 
ryamana piryamana pirayanti pirnd paurna- 
masi. 

(d) data pradata “'nandé médah pramodah 
[1]; AveSAyan niveSAyant samvéSanah samSantah 
$antah; abhavan prabhavant sambhavant sam- 
bhito bhitah. 

(e) prastutam vistutam saémstutam kalya4nam 
visvaripam ; Sukram amftam tejasvi téjah samid- 
dham; arundm bhanuman miaricimad abhitapat 
tapasvat. 

(f) savita prasavitaé dipt6 dipayan dipyama- 
nah; jvalan jvalité tapan vitapant samtapan; 
rocané récamanah Sumbhfh Simbhamano 
vamah. 

(g) suta sunvati prasuta siiy4amana "bhisiiya- 
mana; piti prapA samp4 tfptis tarpayanti [2]; 
kanté kamy4 kamajata "’yusmati kamadtgha. 

(h) abhisast4 ’numant4 ’’nandé médah pramo- 
dah; asadayan nisadayant satisfdanah satisan- 
nah sannah; abhfr vibhfh prabhfh Sambhfr 
bhivah. 

(1) pavitram pavayisyan pit6é médhyah; yaso 
yaSasvan Aytir amftah; jivé jivisyant svargdé 
lokah. 

(j) sAhasvant sahiyan djasvant sdhamanah; 
jayann abhijayant sudravino dravinodah; ardra- 
pavitro harikeSo médah pramodah (3). 
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(k) arund 'rundrajah pundariko viSvajid abhi- 
jit; ardr4h pinvamané 'nnavan rdsavan fravan; 
sarvausadhah sambharé mahasvan. 

(1) ejatk4 jovatk4h, ksullak4h Sipivistak4h, 
sarisrarah suSéravah, ajirdso gamisnavah. 

(m) idanim tad4nim etarhi ksipram ajiram, 
aSir nimes4h phané dravann atidravan, tvarariis 
tv4ramana 4Str 4Siyaf javah (corr.: javah). 

(mn) agnistoma ukthyd ‘tiratré dviratras trira- 
traS catiratra4h; agnir rtGh sfrya rtas candrama 
rtah. 

(0) praj4patih samvatsaré mahAan kah (corr.: 


kah) [4]. 


(This chapter contains the 185 formulas which 
the Adhvaryu recites when he places the 185 
bricks of the fire-altar, and the 8 formulas which 
he recites when he puts sand on one of the lines 
of the ground of that altar. | 

[According to Apastamba (Ap. 19.12), after 
the Adhvaryu has put the vessel full of water on 
the western part of the ground destined for the 
building of the fire-altar, he places, on the ninth 
or outermost line of that ground, the fifteen 
bricks that represent the 15 days of the bright 
fortnight of the month, with the 15 formulas 
“Samjnana, Vijhana,”’ etc. These formulas con- 
sist of the names of the 15 days of the bright 
fortnight. | 

1. Samjnana (consciousness).—2. Vijnhana 
(understanding).—-3. Prajiana (knowledge). 
4. Janat (the knowing one).—5. Abhijanat (the 
recognizing one).—6. Samkalpamana (the wish- 
ing one).—7. Prakalpamana (the one that be- 
comes fit).—8. Upakalpamana (the one that is 
preparing itself).—9. Upak]pta (the one that has 
been prepared).—10. K]pta (the one that is 
ready).—11. Sreyas (the more splendid one).— 
12. Vasiyas (the more wealthy one).—13. Ayat 
(the one that is coming).—14. Sambhita (the 
one that has been developed).—15. Bhita (the 
one that has come into being). 

[In the intervals of these bricks, he places the 
fifteen bricks that represent the 15 muhiirtas, or 
periods of 48 minutes, of each of the fifteen days 
of the bright fortnight, with the 15 formulas 
“Citra, Ketu,’”’ etc. These formulas consist of 
the names of these 15 muhiirtas. | 

1. Citra (the bright-colored one).—2. Ketu 
(the banner).—3. Prabhant (the one that begins 
to become light).—4. Abhant (the blazing one). 
5. Sambhant (the very bright).—6. Jyotismant 
(the luminous one).—7. Tejasvant (the splendid 
one).—8. Atapant (the one that radiates heat). 
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—9. Tapant (the burning one).—10. Abhitapant 
(the one that heats).—11. Rocana (the bright 
one).—12. Rocamana (the shining one).—13. 
Sobhana (the beautiful one).—14. Sobhamana 
(the one that beautifies itself) —15. Kalyana 
(the auspicious one). 

{Then, on the next line toward the center (i.e., 
on the eighth line by counting from the center), 
he places the fifteen bricks that represent the 
15 nights of the bright fortnight of the month, 
with the 15 formulas ‘‘Dar§a, Drsta,”’ etc. These 
formulas consist of the names of the 15 nights 
of the bright fortnight. | 

1. Dar§Sa ([the one in which the moon is] just 
becoming visible).—2. Drsta ({the one in which 
the moon is] perceived).—3. DarSata (|the one 
in which the moon is] conspicuous).—4. ViSva- 
riipa ({[the one in which the moon is] many- 
colored).—5. SudarSana ((the one in which the 
moon is] lovely).—6. Apyayamana ([{the one in 
which the moon is| beginning to swell).—7. 
Pyayamana ({the one in which the moon is] 
swelling).—8. Pyaya (|the one in which the 
moon is] swollen).—9. Siinrta ({the one in which 
the moon is| friendly).—10. Ira ([the one in 
which the moon is] enjoyment).—11. Apirya- 
mana (|the one in which the moon is] beginning 
to become full).—12. Piryamana (|{the one in 
which the moon is] becoming full).—13. Pir- 
ayanti ({the one in which the moon is] filling).— 
14. Pairna ({the one in which the moon is] full). 

-15. Paurnamasi (the one that has the full 
moon). 

{In the intervals of these bricks, he places the 
fifteen bricks that represent the 15 muhirtas, or 
periods of 48 minutes, of each of the 15 nights 
of the bright fortnight, with the 15 formulas 
“Datar, Pradatar,’’ etc. These formulas con- 
sist of the names of these 15 muhirtas. | 

1. Datar (the giver).—2. Pradatar (the be- 
stower).—3. Ananda (joy).—4. Moda (glad- 
ness).—5. Pramoda (delight).—6. Avesayant 
(the one that causes the creatures to go home). 

7. NiveSayant (the one that causes the crea- 
tures to lie down).—8. SamveSayant (the one 
that causes the creatures to rest).—9. SamveSana 


(rest).—-10. SamSanta (the one that is thoroughly 
calm).—11. Abhavant (the one that is begin- 


ning to exist).—12. Prabhavant (the one that is 
arising).—13. Sambhavant (the one that is de- 
veloping).—14. Sambhiita (the one that has 
developed).—15. Bhiita (the one that has come 
into being). 

|Then, on the next line toward the center (i.e., 
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on the seventh line by counting from the center), 
the Adhvaryu places the fifteen bricks that rep- 
resent the 15 days of the dark fortnight of the 
month, with the 15 formulas ‘‘Prastuta, Vistuta,”’ 
etc. These formulas consist of the names of the 
15 days of the dark fortnight. | 

1. Prastuta (the praised one).—2. Vistuta 
(the highly praised one).—3. Satifistuta (the ex- 
tolled one).—4. Kalyana (the auspicious one).— 
5. Visvariipa (the many-colored one).—6. Sukra 
(the pure one).—7. Amrta (the immortal one). 
—8. Tejasvin (the splendid one).—9. Tejas 
(splendor).—10. Samiddha (the inflamed one). 
—11. Aruna (the red one).—12. Bhanumat (the 
bright one).—13. Maricimat (the radiant one). 

14. Abhitapat (the one that heats).—15. 
Tapasvat (the burning one). 

[In the intervals of these bricks, he places the 
fifteen bricks that represent the 15 muhirtas of 
each of the 15 days of the dark fortnight, with 
the 15 formulas “Savitar, Prasavitar,” etc. 
These formulas consist of the names of these 
15 muhirtas.| 

1. Savitar (the impelling one).—2. Prasavitar 
(the inciting one).—3. Dipta (the flaming one). 
—4. Dipayant (the inflaming one).—5. Dip- 
yamana (the luminous one).—6. Jvalant (the 
blazing one).—7. Jvalitar (the one that causes 
to blaze).—8. Tapant (the burning one).—9. 
Vitapant (the one that penetrates with heat).— 
10. Samtapant (the one that heats thoroughly). 
—11. Rocana (the bright one).—12. Rocamana 
(the shining one).—13. Sumbhi (the beautiful 
one).—14. Sumbhamana (the one that beautifies 
itself).—15. Vama (the lovely one). 

(Then, on the next line toward the center, the 
Adhvaryu places the fifteen bricks that represent 
the 15 nights of the dark fortnight of the month, 
with the 15 formulas ‘‘Suta, Sunvati,’’ etc. 
These formulas consist of the names of the 15 
nights of the dark fortnight. | 

1. Suta (the one that has been pressed out).— 
2. Sunvati (the one that is pressing out).—3. 
Prasuta (the one that has been pressed out con- 
tinually).—4. Siiyamana (the one that is being 
pressed out).—5. Abhistiyamana (the one that 
is prepared by being pressed out).—6. Piti 
(drinking).—7. Prapa (giving drink).—8. Sampa 
(drinking together).—9. Trpti (satisfaction).— 
10. Tarpayanti (the one that satisfies).—11. 
Kanta (the desired one).—12. Kamya (the de- 
sirable one).—13. Kamajata (the daughter of 
desire).—14. Ayusmati (the one that is possessed 
of vital power).—15. Kamadugha (the one that 
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yields objects of desire just as the cow yields 
milk). 

{In the intervals of these bricks, he places the 
fifteen bricks that represent the 15 muhiirtas of 
each of the 15 nights of the dark fortnight, with 
the 15 formulas ‘‘Abhi§astar, Anumantar,”’ etc. 
These formulas consist of the names of these 15 
muhirtas. | 

1. AbhiSastar (the one that assigns).—2. Anu- 
mantar (the one that permits).—3. Ananda 
(joy).—4. Moda (gladness).—5. Pramoda (de- 
light).—6. Asadayant (the one that causes the 
creatures to sit down).—7. Nisadayant (the one 
that causes the creatures to rest).—8. Satfisadana 
(the one that causes the creatures to settle down). 
—9. Saiiisanna (the one that has settled down). 
—10. Sanna (the one that has sat down).—11. 
Abhi (the helper).—12. Vibha (the all-pervad- 
ing one).—13. Prabha (the powerful one).—14. 
Sambhii (the beneficent one).—15. Bhuva (the 
existent). 

[Then, on the next line toward the center (i.e., 
on the fifth line by counting from the center), 
the Adhvaryu places the twelve bricks that rep- 
resent the 12 bright fortnights of the year, with 
the 12 formulas ‘‘Pavitra, Pavayisyant,” etc. 
These formulas consist of the names of the 12 
bright fortnights. | 

1. Pavitra (the one that is a means of puri- 
fication).—2. Pavayisyant (the one that will 
purify).—3. Pita (the one that has been puri- 
fied).—4. Medhya (the one that is pure and fit 
for sacrifice).—5. YaSas (glory).—6. YaSasvant 
(the glorious one).—7. Ayus (vital power).— 
8. Amrta (the immortal one).—9. Jiva (life).— 
10. Jivisyant (the one that will live).—11. 
Svarga (heaven).—12. Loka (space). 

[Then, on the next line toward the center, he 
places the twelve bricks that represent the 12 
dark fortnights of the year, with the 12 formulas 
‘“Sahasvant, Sahiyatiis,’”’ etc. These formulas 
consist of the names of the 12 dark fortnights. | 

1. Sahasvant (the powerful one).—2. Sahi- 
yains (the more powerful one).—3. Ojasvant 
(the vigorous one).—4. Sahamana (the conquer- 
ing one).—5. Jayant (the victorious one).—6. 
Abhijayant (the one that conquers completely). 
—7. Sudravina (the one that has splendid riches). 

-8. Dravinoda (the one that grants riches).— 
9. Ardrapavitra (the one that has a wet strainer). 
—10. Harike§a (the fair-haired one).—11. Moda 
(gladness).—12. Pramoda (delight). 

|Then, on the next line toward the center (i.e., 
on the third line by counting from the center), 
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the Adhvaryu places the thirteen bricks that 
bear the names of the 13 months of the year, 
with the 13 formulas ‘‘Aruna, Arunarajas,”’ etc. 
These formulas consist of the names of the 13 
months. | 

1. Aruna (the red one).—2. Arunarajas (|[the 
month of] red dust).—3. Pundarika (the lotus- 
flower).—4. ViSvajit (the all-conquering one).— 
5. Abhijit (the victorious one).—6. Ardra (the 
wet one).—7. Pinvamana (the swelling one).— 
8. Annavant (the one that is full of food).—9. 
Rasavant (the one that is full of juice).—10. 
lravant (the one giving enjoyment).—11. Sar- 
vausadha (the one that produces all plants).— 
12. Sambhara (the bestower).—13. Mahasvant 
(the powerful one). 

(Then, on the same line, he puts sand, with the 
eight formulas ‘“‘Ejatka, Jovatka,”’ etc. It seems 
that these formulas consist of the names of eight 
different kinds of sand. | 

1. Ejatka (trembling).—2. Jovatka (quick ?). 

3. Ksullaka (small).—4. Sipivistaka (smooth ?). 

5. Sarisrara (flowing apart).—6. SuSeru (= 
?suseru = ?fastening well).—7. Ajira (nimble). 

8. Gamisnu (going). 

|Then, on the next line toward the center (i.e., 
on the second line by counting from the center), 
he places the fifteen bricks that represent the 
15 muhirtas of muhirtas (i.e., the 15 ksudra- 
muhirtas or 15 moments of 3 minutes and 12 
seconds of each muhirta of 48 minutes), with 
the 15 formulas “Idanim, Tadanim,”’ etc. These 
formulas consist of the names of the 15 ksudra- 
muhirtas. | 

1. Idanim (at this moment).—2. Tadanim (at 
that moment).—3. Etarhi (now).—4. Ksipram 
(immediately).—5. Ajiram (quickly).—6. Agu 
(the swift one).—-7. Nimesa (twinkling).—8. 
Phana (foam).—9. Dravant (the running one). 

10. Abhidravant (the fleeing one).—11. Tva- 
rant (the hurrying one).—12. Tvaramana (the 
hasting one).—13. Agu (the swift one).—14. 
ASiyatits (the swifter one).—15. Java (speed). 

(Then, on the next line toward the center (i.e., 
on the first line by counting from the center), 
the Adhvaryu places the six bricks that repre- 
sent the six Kratus or great sacrifices, with the 
six formulas “Agnistoma, Ukthya,”’ etc., and 
the three bricks that bear the names of the three 
seasons, with the three formulas ‘‘Agni, the 
season,” etc. The six first formulas consist of 
the names of the six Kratus. The three last 
formulas consist of the mystical names of the 
three seasons. | 
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1. Agnistoma.—2. Ukthya.—3. Atiratra.— 
4. Dviratra.—5. Triratra.—6. Catiratra. 

1. Agni (fire), the season.—2. Siirya (sun), the 
season.—3. Candramias (moon), the season. 

(Then, on the navel3(i.e., on the center of the 
ground of the fire-altar), the Adhvaryu places 
the four bricks that bear the four names of the 
year, with the four formulas ‘‘Prajapati,’’ etc. 
These formulas consist of the four names of the 
year. | 

1. Prajapati (the lord of creatures).—2. Sam- 
vatsara (the year).—3. Mahant (the great one). 
—4. Ka (Who? i.e., Prajapati). 


3.10.2 


bhér agnim ca prthivim ca m4m ca, trims ca 
lokant samvatsardm ca, prajapatis tva sadayatu; 
taya devataya ‘ngirasvad dhruva sida. 

bhivo vaytim ca ’ntariksam ca m4m ca, trims 
ca lokant samvatsaram ca, prajfpatis tva sada- 
yatu; taya devataya 'hgirasvdd dhruvA sida. 

svar Adity4m ca divam ca m4m ca, trims ca 
lokant samvatsaram ca, prajapatis tva sadayatu; 
taya devataya 'ngirasvAd dhruvA sida. 

bhar bhivah sva$ candramasam ca diSa§ ca 
m4m ca, trith$ ca lokAnt samvatsaram ca, praja- 
patis tva sadayatu; taya devataya ‘ngirasvdd 
dhruva sida [1]. 


(Then, the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer, 
places the four naturally perforated bricks in the 
four directions (i.e., eastward, southward, west- 
ward and northward from the fire-altar) with the 
four formulas ‘‘Bhih!—(Thee who art) Agni (the 
Fire),” etc. Cf. Ap. 19.12.16.] 

Bhih (Earth)!—(Thee who art) Agni (the 
Fire), and the Earth, and myself, and the three 
worlds, and the year,—may Prajapati seat thee! 
With that deity, in the manner of the Angirases, 
do thou sit firm. 

Bhuvah (Atmosphere) !—(Thee who art) Vayu 
(the Wind), and the Atmosphere, and myself, 
and the three worlds, and the year,—may Praja- 
pati seat thee! With that deity, in the manner 
of the Angirases, do thou sit firm. 

Svah (Heaven) !—(Thee who art) Aditya (the 
Sun), and Heaven, and myself, and the three 
worlds, and the year,—may Prajapati seat thee! 
With that deity, in the manner of the Angirases, 
do thou sit firm. 

Bhih! Bhuvah! Svah!—(Thee who art) the 
Moon, and the Quarters, and myself, and the 
three worlds, and the year,—may Prajapati seat 
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thee! With that deity, in the manner of the 
Angirases, do thou sit firm. 

{[Then, with the verse ‘‘Fill the space,”’ etc. 
(TS. 4.2.4.n), the Adhvaryu deposits the space- 
filler bricks; and, having taken loose earth from 
the catvala-pit, he spreads it on the layer with 
the verse ‘‘Agni, who has been sought for in the 


sky,” etc. (TS. 1.5.11.d). Cf. Ap. 19.12.17-18.] 


3.10.3 


tvam eva tv4m vettha; yo 'si s6 ’si; tvam eva 
tvam acaisih; citaS cA 'si samcitas ca 'sy agne; 
etavams cA 'si bhfiyams ca ’sy agne; yat te agne 
nyiinam yAad u té 'tiriktam, Aadity4s tad Angi- 
rasa§ cinvantu; vi$ve te dev4§ citim 4pirayantu; 
citaS cA ’si samcitaS ca 'sy agne; mA te agne 
cayéna m4 'ticayénaé "yur 4vrksi; sarvesam 
jyOtisam jy6étir yad adav® udéti, tapaso jatam 
anibhrstam Ojah, tat te jy6tir istake; téna me 
tapa, téna me jvala, téna me didihi, yavad devah, 
yavad Asati siryah, yavad uta ’pi brahma [1]. 


{When this layer of bricks of the fire-altar has 
been completed, the Adhvaryu mutters the for- 
mula for the mounting of the fire-altar (TS. 
5.5.9.¢) and the formula for the descending from 
the fire-altar.—Then he worships the fire-altar 
with the formulas ‘‘Thou knowst thyself,’’ etc. 
Cf. Ap. 19.12.20-21.] 

Thou knowst thyself (but nobody else knoweth 
thee). Thou art who thou art. Thou hast built 
up thyself. Thou art built up, thou art com- 
pletely built up, O Agni (O fire-altar)! Thou 
art so great, and thou art greater, O Agni. 
What of thee, O Agni (O fire-altar), is too little, 
and what of thee is too much, may the Adityas 
and the Angirases (correctly) build up. May 
all the gods fill up the layer of thee. Thou art 
built up, thou art completely built up, O Agni 
(O fire-altar)!' Thou art so great, and thou art 
greater, O Agni!—May I not, by building up 
thee (too little), O Agni,—may I not, by building 
up thee too much, tear off (my) vital power. 
That light of all lights, that yonder rises up, 
that unabated power, born of the heat, that is 
thy light, O brick! By that light, do thou give 
out heat for me; by that light, do thou burn 
brightly for me; by that light, do thou shine for 
me, as long as the gods (will be), as long as the 
sun will be, and as long as the Brahman (will be). 


6 See my note on this unusual form, p. 674. 
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3.10.4 

samvatsarO ’si parivatsard ‘si, idavatsard ‘si 
‘duvatsar6 ‘si, idvatsard ’si vatsard ‘si; tasva te 
vasantah Sirah, grismé daksinah paksah, vars4h 
piccham, Sarad tttarah paks4h, hemanté ma- 
dhyam; pirvapaksas citayah, aparapaks&h ptri- 
sam [1], ahoratrani ‘stakah; rsabhd ‘si svargé 
lokéh; yasyam disi mahfyase, tato no maha 
Avaha; vaytr bhitva sarva diSa 4vahi, sarva dis6 
‘nu-vivahi, sarva di§S6 ’nu-samvahi; cittya citim 
Aprna, acittya citim 4prna; cid asi samudrayonih 
[2], indur daksah Syena rtAva, hiranyapaksah 
Sakuné bhuranyth, mah4nt sadhasthe dhruva 4 
nisattah; namas te astu, m4 ma himsih; é 'ti 
pré ti vi ’ti sam ity (corr.: ity) td iti; divam 
me yaccha, antariksam me yaccha, prthivim me 
yaccha; prthivim me yaccha, antdriksam me 
yaccha, divam me yaccha; ahna prasaraya, ratrya 
samaca; ratrya prasaraya, 4hna samaca; kAmam 
prasaraya, kAmam samaca [3]. 


(When the Sacrificer, by reciting the required 
formula ‘These bricks, O Agni, will be my milch 
cows,” has made the bricks his milch cows in 
the other world, he worships the fire-altar with 
the formulas “Thou art the Samvatsara year, 
thou art the Parivatsara year,’ etc.— According 
to Apastamba, the first part of this chapter is 
called samhara (collection), and the second part, 
beginning with ‘‘Unto (a), forward (pra),” is 
called vihdra (distribution). Cf. Ap. 19.12.23.] 

Thou art the Samvatsara year; thou art the 
Parivatsara year; thou art the year (called) 
Idavatsara; thou art the year (called) Iduvat- 
sara; thou art the year (called) Idvatsara; thou 
art the year (called) Vatsara.—Thy head is the 
Spring; thy right wing is the Summer; thy tail 
is the Rainy Season; thy left wing is the Autumn; 
the middle part of thy body is the Winter. Thy 
layers of bricks are the bright fortnights of the 
months; the layers of mud (used to fill up the 
interstices of the layers of bricks) are the dark 
fortnights of the months; thy bricks are the 
days and nights.—Thou art the bull Heaven. 
From that region where thou art glorified bring 
us glory. Having become the Wind, do thou 
blow towards all the quarters; do thou blow 
while passing through all the different quarters; 
do thou blow while passing through all the quar- 
ters together. Do thou fill up the layer that has 
been made with understanding. Do thou fill up 
the layer that has been made without under- 


standing.—Thou art thought. (Thou art) the 
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one who has been born of the ocean. (Thou art) 
Indu (the moon), Daksa, the eagle, the holy one. 
(Thou art) the quick bird with the golden wings. 
Powerful, thou art sitting in thy firm abode. 
Homage to thee! Do thou not harm me! 

Unto (a), forward (pra), out (vt), together 
(sam), up (ud). Do thou give me heaven; do 
thou give me the atmosphere; do thou give me 
the earth. Do thou give me the earth; do thou 
give me the atmosphere; do thou give me heaven. 

Do thou extend by day; do thou shrink by 
night.—Do thou extend by night; do thou shrink 
by day. Do thou extend at will; do thou shrink 
at will. 

(The Adhvaryu then, with his face turned 
northward, pours goat’s milk on the outmost 
brick of the north side by means of a leaf of the 
Arka plant (Calotropis Gigantea); and, on this 
occasion, the chapter that begins with “Thou, 
© Agni, art Rudra, the Asura of the great sky” 
(Tait.-Br. 3.11.2), is used for the Satarudriya 
offering. After the oblation, the Adhvaryu puts 
the leaf of the Arka plant in a place that is not 
accessible to the cows, or he puts it on an ant- 


hill. Cf. Ap. 19.12.2425. ] 


3.10.5 


bhar bhivah svah, 6jo bélam, brahma ksa- 
tram, yaSo mahat, saty4m t4po nama ripam, 
amftam, cAaksuh Srétram, mana 4yuh, vi$svam 
yaso mahah, sam4m tApo haro bhah; jataveda 
yadi va pavak6 ’si (corr.: pavak6 'si), vai$vanaré 
yadi va vaidyut6 'si, 4m praj4bhyo yajamanaya 
lokam, Qrjam ptstim dadad abhy4vabhrtsva 
(corr.: abhyavavrtsva) [1]. 


(Then the Hotar, who has sat down behind the 
fire-altar (i.e., to the west of it), with his face 
turned eastward, recites as Sastra, for the fire- 


altar that has been completely built up, the 


chapter that begins with ‘‘Earth! Atmosphere! 
Heaven!—Energy, strength.”” Cf. Ap. 19.12.26.] 

Earth! Atmosphere! Heaven!—Energy, 
strength; holy power, ksatriya-authority; great 
glory; truth, asceticism; name, form; immortal- 
ity; sight, hearing; mind, vital power; universal 
glory; greatness; constant heat, fiery energy, 
splendor.—If, as Jatavedas (the fire that knows 
all created beings), thou art the one who purifies; 
or if, as VaiSvanara (the fire that belongs to all 
men), thou art the one who proceeds from the 
lightning,—come hither, giving prosperity to the 
creatures, and free space and food and wealth to 
the Sacrificer. 
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3.10.6 
rajii virajii, samr4jfi svar4jni; arcih Socth; 
tapo hdro bh4h; agnir indro bfhaspatih, visve 
dev4 bhtivanasya gopaéh, té ma sdarve yaSasa 
samsrjantu [1]. 


[According to Apastamba, the Adhvaryu then, 
in conformity with the normal pattern of the 
animal sacrifice, performs the rites of that sacri- 
fice, beginning with the act of bringing the fire 
to the high altar, and ending with the oblations 
of liberation. Having made these oblations of 
liberation, he draws clarified butter from the 
juhii-ladle four times with the sruva-spoon, and 
offers that clarified butter. On this occasion, 
the chapter that begins with ‘““Thou, O Agni, art 
Rudra, the Asura of the great sky”’ (Tait.-Br. 
3.11.2) is used for the Satarudriya-oblation.— 
Then he again draws clarified butter from the 
juhi-ladle four times; and the chapter that be- 
gins with “Agni and Visnu”’ (Tait.-Br. 3.11.3) is 
used for the oblation that is called ‘Stream of 
wealth.’’—He again draws clarified butter from 
the juhi-ladle four times; and the chapter that 
begins with ‘‘Lord of food, give us food’’ (Tait.- 
Br. 3.11.4) is used for the Food-oblation.—He 
again draws clarified butter from the juhi-ladle 
four times, and offers the Vi$vapri-oblations (i.e., 
the all-delighting oblations), reciting the chapter 
that begins with “Seven, O Agni, are thy kin- 
dling-sticks, seven thy tongues” (Tait.-Br. 3.11.5; 
cf. Tait.-Br. 3.11.9).—He then again draws clari- 
fied butter from the juhi-ladle four times, and 
offers the oblation with the formulas ‘With the 
thought of the Vasus, with the wave of the 
Rudras, with the light of the Adityas, with the 
intelligence of the ViSve Devah, with the course 
of the Maruts, | offer thee. Svaha!’’ (Tait.- 
Br. 2.5.7.1).—Then, with the rest of the clarified 
butter of these oblations, the Sacrificer anoints 
his face, reciting the chapter that begins with 
‘The queen; the queen who rules far and wide.” 
Cf. Ap. 19.13.1-8.] 

The queen; the queen who rules far and wide; 
the overruling (sovereign) queen; the self-ruling 
queen. Flame, radiance. Heat, fiery energy, 
splendor.—Agni, Indra, Brhaspati, the Visve 
Devah, the protectors of the world, may they 
all endow me with glory! 


3.10.7 


Asave svaha, vadsave sv4ha, vibhuve sv4ha, 
vivasvate svaha, abhibhtive sv4h4, ‘dhipataye 
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svaha, divam-pataye svaha, 'Mhaspatydya svaha, 
caksusmaty4ya svaha, jyotismaty4ya svaha, rajne 
svaha, virajne svaha, samrajie svaha, svarAjne 
svaha, Siisaya svaha, siryaya svaha, candramase 
svaha, jyétise svaha, sathsarpaya svaha, kaly4- 
naya svaha, arjunaya svaha [1]. 


{The Adhvaryu then makes twenty-one obla- 
tions with the 21 formulas of the chapter that 
begins with “To Life, svaha!—To Wealth, 
svaha!” Cf. Ap. 19.13.9.] 

To Life, svaha!—To Wealth, svaha!—To the 
powerful one, svaha!—To the one who shines 
afar, svaha!—To the overpowering one, svaha!— 
To the sovereign, svaha!—To the lord of the 
skies (i.e., the lord of the heavenly regions), 
svaha!—To the power over distress, svaha!— 
To that (power) which belongs to those who are 
endowed with the faculty of seeing, svaha!—To 
that (power) which belongs to those who are 
luminous, svaha!—To the king, svaha!—To the 
king who rules far and wide, svaha!—To the 
overruling (sovereign) king, svaha!—To the self- 
ruling king, svaha!—To Vital Energy, svaha!— 
To the Sun, svaha!—To the Moon, svaha!—To 
Light, svaha!—To the glider, svaha!—To the 
propitious one, svaha!—To the white one, svaha! 


3.10.8 


vipascite pavamanaya gayata; mahi na dhara 
‘ty Aandho arsati; ahir ha jirnam Aatisarpati tva- 
cam; atyo na kridann asarad vfsa harih; upa- 
yamagrhito ‘si, mrtyAave tva jistam grhnami; 
esa te yOnir mrtyave tva.—apa mrtyim Apa 
ksidham, ape ‘tah Sapatham jahi; 4dha no agna 
Avaha rayaspésam sahasrinam [1]; yé tesahasram 
aylitam paSah, mftyo martyaya hantave, tan 
yajnasya mayaya, sarvan 4vayajamahe.—bhaks6é 
‘sv amrtabhaksah; tasya te mrtytipitasya 'mfta- 
vatah, svagakrtasya madhumatah, tipahitasyé 
‘pahito bhaksayami.—mandra ‘bhibhitih kettr 
yajnanam vik, asav éhi [2]; andhé jagrvih prana, 
asav ¢hi; badhira akrandayitar apana, Asav ¢hi; 
ahastéstva (corr.?: ahast6 ’sta) caksuh, asav éhi; 
apadaso manah, asav éhi; kave vipracitte Srétra, 
asav éhi [3]; suhastah suvasdh, Siis6 nama ’sy 
amfto martyesu; tam tva ‘ham tatha véda, 
asav éhi; agnir me vaci Sritah, vag ghfdaye, 
hfdayam mayi, aham amfte, amftam brahmani; 
vayur me prané Sritah [4], prandéd h’daye, hfda- 
yam mayi, aham amfte, amftam brahmani; 
siryo me caksusi Sritah, caksur hfdaye, hfdayam 
mayi, aham amfte, amftam brahmani; candrama 
me manasi Sritah [5], mano hfdaye, hfdayam 
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mayi, aham amfte, amftam brahmani; diSo me 
Srétre Sritah, Srétram hfdaye, hfdayam méAyi, 
aham amfte, amftam brahmani; 4po me rétasi 
Sritah [6], réto hfdaye, hfdayam méayi, aham 
amfte, amftam brahmani; prthivi me Sarire Srit4, 
S4riram hfdaye, hfdayam mayi, aham amfte, 
amftam brahmani; osadhivanaspatayo me l6masu 
Sritah [7], lomani hfdaye, hfdayam mayi, aham 
amfte, amftam brahmani; indro me bale $Sritah, 
baélam hfdaye, hfdayam mayi, aham amfte, 
amftam brahmani; parjanyo me mirdhni Sritah 
[8], mairdha hfdaye, hfdayam mAayi, aham amfte, 
amftam brahmani; {Sano me manyau Sritah, 
manytr hfdaye, hfdayam mayi, aham amfte, 
amftam brahmani; 4tm4 ma atmAni Sritah, Atma 
hfdaye, hfdayam mayi, ah4am amfte, amftam 
brahmani; pinar ma atm4 ptnar Ayur 4gat; 
pinah pranah ptinar 4kitam 4gat; vaiSvanaré 
raSmibhir vavrdhanah, antas tisthatv amftasya 
gopah [9]. 


[The Adhvaryu then performs the rites of the 
animal sacrifice that begin with the act of bring- 
ing fuel and sacrificial grass, and end with the 
offering of the omentum (cf. Ap. 7.7.6-7.21.4). 
When the omentum has been offered, the Sacri- 
ficer gives, as sacrificial fee to the priests, as 
many young cows as there are (yajusmati-) 
bricks (in the fire-altar). If he is not able to 
give as many cows, he should give to the Brah- 
mans as many mixed beverages to drink, or as 
many porridges to eat (cf. Tait.-Br. 3.12.5.9). 
He thus obtains the fulfilment of his desire. 
But he certainly should give one pregnant young 
cow, gold, and a garment. 

Having then performed all the rites of the ani- 
mal sacrifice that take place before the Manota- 
rite (cf. Ap. 7.23.12), the Adhvaryu draws for 
Mrtyu (Death) a draught of the broth (from the 
victim) by means of a vessel made of Udumbara 
wood. The verse used for the drawing is: ‘“To 
the wise one, who purifies himself,” etc.; the 
formula used for the drawing is: “Thou art drawn 
with a support. | draw thee,” etc.; and the 
formula used for the setting down of the draught 
(on the high altar) is: ‘“This is thy resting place. 
To Death, thee!” Cf. Ap. 19.13.10-16.] 

To the wise one who purifies himself do ye 
sing. Like a great shower, he (the Soma) flows 
over the Soma-plant; and (like) a snake, he creeps 
over his worn-out skin; like a gamboling horse, 
he has run, he, the male, the tawny one. 

Thou art drawn with a support (i.e., the sacri- 
ficial spoon). I draw thee agreeable to Death. 
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This is thy resting place. 


To Death, thee! 
|Before pouring the draught (into the fire), the 

Adhvaryu touches water with the formula ‘Thou 

art lightning (vidyut); release me (vidya) from 


evil” (Tait.-Br. 3.10.9.2). He then pours the 
libation (into the fire) with the two verses ‘‘Beat 
off Death,” etc., ‘Those thousand, ten thousand, 
etc. Cf. Ap. 19.13.19-20. | 

Beat off Death; beat off Hunger; beat off from 
here the curse (of the enemy). Then, O Agni, 
bring us thousandfold increasing prosperity. 

Those thousand, ten thousand, nooses of thee, 
© Death, that are for killing the mortal,—all 
those nooses we remove by means of the super- 
natural power of the sacrifice. 

{After he has poured the libation (into the 
fire), the Adhvaryu touches water with the for- 
mula ‘“Thou art rain (vpsft), cut off (vrfca) my 
evil” (Tait.-Br. 3.10.9.2). Cf. Ap. 19.13.21.] 

(The act of drinking (of the rest) of that 
draught takes place after the Ida (i.e., after the 
rite that consists in eating the Ida of the animal 
sacrifice; cf. Ap. 7.26.5).—The Sacrificer (or the 
Adhvaryu acting for the Sacrificer ?) drinks of 
that draught with the formula ‘‘Thou art (O 
Draught) the beverage, the beverage of immor- 
tality,’ etc. Cf. Ap. 19.13.22-23.] 

Thou art (O Draught) the beverage, the bev- 
erage of immortality. Of thee, the immortal 
(beverage), that has been drunk by Death, of 
thee, the sweet beverage over which the exclama- 
tion “‘svaga’’ has been pronounced, of thee that 
hast been invited, |, having been invited, shall 
drink. 

[After he has drunk, the Sacrificer (or the 
Adhvaryu acting for the Sacrificer ?) firmly es- 
tablishes the vital breaths in himself, by calling 
them,’ with the formulas of the rest of the chap- 
ter, i.e., with “(Thou art) the gentle superior 
power,” etc. Cf. Ap. 19.13.24. ] 

(Thou art) the gentle superior power, the 
banner of the sacrifices, the speech. O thou, 
such a one, come hither.—(Thou art) blind (and) 
watchful, O out-breath! O thou, such a one, 
come hither.—(Thou art) deaf, O roaring one! 
Oin-breath! O thou, such a one, come hither. 

A thrower (?) without hands, (thou art) the eye. 
© thou, such a one, come hither. 


nooses of thee,”’ 


Reaching 


‘Garbe's edition of Apastamba-Srautasiitra (19.13.24) 
has prdnanihavan aGtman pratisthapayati. 
prdndniwvdanatman pratisthadpayati. 


Two Mss. have 


HiranyakeSin (Anan- 


daSrama ed.) has prdnanivahén dtman_ pratisthapayate. 
Considering the context of the formulas, I am inclined to 
believe that we should read: prandn prana-nihavena "tman 
pratisthdpayati. 
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without feet, (thou art) the mind. O thou, such 
a one, come hither.—O sage, O sagacious one, 
O hearing! O thou, such a one, come hither.— 
Having beautiful hands, having beautiful gar- 
ments, thou art Siisa (the energetic one) by 
name, immortal among mortals. If I know thee 
thus, O thou, such a one, come hither. 

Agni (the Fire) is depending on my speech, 
my speech on my heart, my heart on me. [| am 
depending on immortality, and immortality is 
depending on the Brahman (the holy power of 
the sacred word, the divine essence). 

Vayu (the Wind) is depending on my breath, 
my breath on my heart, my heart on me. | am 
depending on immortality, and immortality is 
depending on the Brahman. 

Sirya (the Sun) is depending on my seeing, 
my seeing on my heart, my heart on me. I am 
depending on immortality, and immortality is 
depending on the Brahman. 

Candramias (the Moon) is depending on my 
mind, my mind on my heart, my heart on me. 
| am depending on immortality, and immortality 
is depending on the Brahman. 

The Quarters are depending on my hearing, 
my hearing on my heart, my heart on me. | am 
depending on immortality, and immortality is 
depending on the Brahman. 

The Waters are depending on my seed, my 
seed on my heart, my heart on me. | am de- 
pending on immortality, and immortality is de- 
pending on the Brahman. 

The Earth is depending on my body, my body 
on my heart, my heart on me. I am depending 
on immortality, and immortality is depending 
on the Brahman. 

The plants and the trees are depending on my 
hair, my hair on my heart, my heart on me. 
| am depending on immortality, and immortality 
is depending on the Brahman. 

Indra is depending on my strength, my strength 
on my heart, my heart on me. _ I am depending 
on immortality, and immortality is depending 
on the Brahman. 

Parjanya is depending on my skull, my skull 
on my heart, my heart on me. I am depending 
on immortality, and immortality is depending 
on the Brahman. 

The Lord (Rudra) is depending on my wrath, 
my wrath on my heart, my heart on me. I am 
depending on immortality, and immortality is 
depending on the Brahman. 

The (supreme) Atman is depending on my 
(own individual) Atman (soul), my Atman on 
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my heart, my heart on me. I am depending on 
immortality, and immortality is depending on 
the Brahman. 

May my Atman (my soul) come back. May 
my vital power come back. May my vital 
breath come back; may my will come back. 
May Agni Vaisvanara, growing up with his 
flames, abide within (me) as the protector of 
immortality! 

|After the recitation of these formulas, all the 
rites of the sacrifice are the same as in the normal 
form of the animal sacrifice, i.e., the same as the 
rites described in Ap. 7.26.8-7.27.16. Cf. Ap. 
19.13.25. | 

3.10.9 

prajadpatir devan asrjata; té papmana samdita 
ajayanta; tan vyadyat; yad vyadyat, tasmad 
vidyuit; tam avrscat; yad AvrScat, tasmad véstih; 
tasmad yatrai ’té devate abhiprapnutah, vi ca 
hai ‘v4 ’sya tatra papmanam dyatah [1], vrSca- 


taS ca.—sai ’s4 mimamisa 'gnihotra eva sampanna 
(corr.: sampanna); atho ahuh, sarvesu yajnakra- 


tisv itii—hdsyann apa tpasprSet, vidyud asi 
vidya me papmdnam iti; Atha hutv6é ’pasprSet, 
vfstir asi vfSca me papmanam iti; yaksyamano 
ve 'stv4 va; vi ca hai 'v4 ’syai ’té devate pap- 
manam dyatah [2], vrScata$s ca. 

atyamhé ha "runih, brahmacarine prasn4n 
procya prajighaya, parehi, plaksam dayyampa- 
tim precha, véttha savitra3n na vetthas iti; tam 
agatya papraccha, acaryo ma pr4 hai ’sit, véttha 
savitra3n na vettha; iti; s4 ho ’vaca védé ’ti 
|3].—sa kasmin pratisthita iti; parérajasi ’ti; kas 
tad yat par6raja iti; esA vava sa paréraja iti ho 
‘vaca; ya esa tapati, esd ‘rvAgraja iti; s4 kAsmin 
tv esa iti; satya iti; kim tat satyam iti; tapa iti 
[4]; kasmin nd tapa iti; bala iti, kim tad balam 
iti; prana iti; m4 sma pranam Aatiprecha iti ma 
"caryd 'bravid iti ho ’vaca brahmacari.—sa ho 
‘vaca plaksé dayyampatih, yad vai brahmacarin 


pranam Aatyapraksyah (corr.: atyapraksyah), 
mirdha te vydpatisyat (corr.: vyapatisyat), 


aham uta acaryac Sréyan bhavisyami, yO ma 
savitré samavadisté ‘ti [5]; tasmat savitré na 
samvadeta. 

sa yO ha vai savitram vidtsa savitré samva- 
date, sa ha ‘smin chriyam dadhati; 4nu ha va 
asma asau tapan chriyam manyate, 4nv asmai 
Sris tapo manyate, A4nv asmai tapo balam man- 
yate, 4nv asmai balam pranam manyate. 

sa yad 4ha, samjhanam vijnanam darsa drsté 
ti, esa eva tat [6]. Atha ydad 4ha, prdstutam 
vistutam sutA sunvati ‘ti, es4 eva tat.—esd hy 
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éva tany ahani, esa ratrayah.—atha yad 4ha, 
citrah ketir dat4 pradat4 savit4 prasavita "bhi- 
Sa4sta ‘numanté ‘ti, esa eva tat; esa hy éva té 
‘hno muhirtah, esa ratreh |7|.—Atha yad 4ha, 
pavitram pavayisyant sahasvant sdhiyan arund 
‘runaraja iti, es4 eva tat; esa hy éva té 'rdha- 
maséh, esa m&sah.—atha ydd 4ha, agnistoma 
ukthy6d ’gnir rtGh prajapatih samvatsara iti, esa 
eva tat; esa hy éva té yajnakratavah, esa rtavah 
[8], esA samvatsarah.—atha yaad 4ha, idanim 
tadanim iti, esa eva tat; esa hy éva té muhir- 
tanam muhirtah. 

janak6é ha vaidehah, ahoratraih samajagama; 
tam ho 'cuh, y6 v4 asm4an véda, vijdhat pap- 
manam eti [9], sarvam 4yur eti, abhi svarg4m 
lokam jayati, na ’sya ‘musmil loké 'nnam ksivata 
iti.—vijahad dha vai papm4anam eti, sarvam Ayur 
eti, abhi svargam lokAm jayati, nA ‘sya '’mismil 
loké ’nnam ksiyate, ya evam véda. 

ahina ha ’’$vathyah (corr.: ’’$vatthyah), savi- 
tram vidamcakara [10]; s4 ha hamisé hiranmayo 
bhitva, svargam lokam iyaya, aditydsya sd4yu- 
jyam.—hams6 ha vai hiranmayo bhitv4, svar- 
gam lokdém eti, adity4sya sféyujyam, ya evam 
véda. 

devabhagé ha Srautarsah, savitram vidamcea- 
kara, tam ha vag AdrSyaman4 ‘bhyuvaca |11], 
sarvam bata gautamé veda, yah savitram védé 
’ti; sA ho ‘vaca, kai ’s4 vag asi ‘ti; ayam aham 
savitrah, devanam uttamé lokah, gihyam maho 
bibhrad iti; etavati ha gautamah, yajnopavitam 
krtva ‘dhé nipapata, namo nama iti [12]; sa 
ho ’vaca, ma bhaisir gautama, jit6é vai te loka 
itii—tasmad yé ké ca savitram vidth, sarve té 
jitalokah. 

sa yO ha vai savitrasya ‘staksaram padam 
riya "bhisiktam véda, Sriy4 hai 'v4 "bhisicyate; 
ghrnir iti dvé (corr.: iti dvé) aksare, sirya iti 
trini, adityé iti trini [13], etad vai ‘savitrasya 
‘staksaram padam Sriy4 ‘bhisiktam; y&a evam 
véda, riya hai ‘va 'bhisicyate.—tad etad rca 
‘bhyuktam, rcé aks4re paramé vyOman, yasmin 
deva adhi viSve nisedth, yas tam (corr.: tan) na 
véda kim rc4 karisyati, ya it tad vidis ta imé 
samasata iti.—na ha va etasya rc4 na yajusa 
na samn4 'rtho ’sti, yah savitram véda [14]. 
tad etat pari yad devacakram, ardram_ pinva- 
manam svargé loka eti, vijahad vi$va bhitani 
sampasyat.—ardré ha vai pinvamanah, svargé 
loka eti, vijahad vi$va bhiitani sampaSyan, ya 
evam véda. 

$iiso ha vai varsneyah, adityéna sam4jagama; 
tam ho 'vaca, ¢hi savitram viddhi; ayam vai 
svargyo 'gnih, parayisnir amftat sam-bhita iti; 
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es4 vava s& sAvitrah, ya esd tapati; éhi mam 
viddhi, {ti hai v4i ‘nam tad uvaca [15]. 


{This chapter contains the mystic explanations 
of some of the formulas used for the building of 
the Savitra fire-altar, and also mystic reflections 
concerning the Savitra fire-altar in general. | 

|A. Why should one touch water with the 
formula “Thou art lightning; release me from 
evil’ before pouring the draught for Mrtyu 
(Death) into the fire? And why should one 
touch water with the formula “Thou art rain; cut 
off my evil” after that libation? (Cf. 3.10.8.)] 

Prajapati created the gods. When they were 
born, they were fastened together by evil. He 
(Prajapati) released them. From the fact that 
he released them (vyadyat) lightning (vidyut) 
(was produced). He cut it off (he cut off evil). 
From the fact that he cut it off (avrScat), rain 
(urstt) (was produced). Consequently wherever 
(in whatever sacrifice) those two deities (Light- 
ning and Rain) are present, they do release him 
(i.e., the Sacrificer) from evil, and they cut off 
his evil. This mystic explanation is fitting in 
the case of the Agnihotra (cf. Ap. 6.9.3.a and 
6.11.4.c). Moreover they say (some teachers 
say) that it is fitting in the case of all sacrificial 
ceremonies. 

Before pouring the libation into the fire (ac- 
cording to the juhott-ritual), he (the Adhvaryu) 
should touch water, saying: ‘“Thou art lightning 
(vidyut); release me (vidya) from evil.’’ And 
after he has poured the libation into the fire 
(according to the juhoti-ritual), he should touch 
water, saying: “Thou art rain (vrsti); cut off 
(vrSca) my evil.’’ Or (he should also pronounce 
the first formula) before he offers an oblation 
(according to the yajati-ritual), and (he should 
also pronounce the second formula) after he has 
offered an oblation (according to the yajati- 
ritual). And those two deities (Lightning and 
Rain) will release him (i.e., the Sacrificer) from 
evil, and they will cut off his evil. 

|B. Whereon is the Savitra fire established ? 
What is its foundation? That is the question 
that formerly was asked by the pupil of Atyatiha 
Aruni and answered by Plaksa Dayyampiati. | 

Atyatiiha Aruni (the son of Aruna), having 
expounded (some) questions to (his pupil) a 
young student of the Veda, ordered him: ‘‘Go 
and ask Plaksa Dayyampati (the son of Dyam- 
pata) whether he knows the Savitra (fire) or 
not.’’——When he came to him, he (the student) 
asked (Plaksa): ‘My teacher has sent me (to 
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you). Do you know the Savitra (fire) or do 
you not know it?’’—And he (Plaksa) said: “‘] 
know it.’’—‘‘Whereon is it established?’ (said 
the student.)—‘‘On that one that is beyond the 
Rajas (the region between heaven and earth),”’ 
(answered Plaksa.)—‘‘What is that one that is 
beyond the Rajas?”’ (said the student.)—‘‘This 
one indeed (i.e., the sun) is the one that is beyond 
the Rajas,” said he (Plaksa).—‘‘This one that 
here shines (i.e., the sun) is on this side of the 
Rajas,”’ (said the student;) ‘“‘but whereon is this 
one (i.e., the Savitra fire) (established) ?’’—‘‘On 
Reality,” (said Plaksa.)—‘‘What is that Reality ?”’ 
(said the student.)—‘‘It is Tapas (heat, ascet- 
icism),’’ (answered Plaksa.)—‘‘Now, whereon 
is Tapas (established) ?”’ (said the student.)— 
“On Strength,”’ (said Plaksa.)—‘‘What is that 
Strength ?”’ (said the student.)—‘‘It is the Prana 
(the vital breath, life),”’ (said Plaksa.)—‘‘My 
teacher told me that | should not ask beyond 
the Prana,” said the student.—Plaksa Dayyam- 
pati then said: “‘If you had asked beyond the 
Prana, O young student, your head would have 
burst asunder. And I shall (always) excel your 
teacher, who has challenged me to converse about 
the Savitra (fire).”’ 

Therefore one should not converse about the 
Savitra (fire). 

IC. One should not converse about the Savitra 
fire with a man who knows it. Why?| 

Verily he who converses about the Savitra 
(fire) with a man who knows the SAavitra (fire), 
gives (his own) prosperity to this man. Prac- 
ticing asceticism, he certainly grants (his own) 
prosperity (i.e., the prosperity which is the fruit 
of his asceticism) to this man. (His own) pros- 
perity (the source of which is his asceticism) 
grants (his) asceticism to this man. (His own) 
asceticism (the source of which is his strength) 
grants (his) strength to this man. (His own) 
strength (the source of which is his vital breath) 
grants (his) vital breath to this man. 

{[D. Why does the Adhvaryu, when he places 
the bricks of the Savitra fire-altar (cf. 3.10.1), 
recite the names of the days and nights, the 
names of the muhirtas of the days, and the 
names of the muhirtas of the nights, the names 
of the half-months and the names of the months, 
the names of the great sacrifices and the names 
of the seasons, the names of the year, and the 
names of the ksudra-muhirtas (or muhirtas of 
muhirtas)?—It is because all these days and 
nights, and muhdirtas, and half-months, and 
months, and great sacrifices, and the seasons, 
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and the year, and the ksudra-muhirtas, all are 
the Savitra fire. And he who thus knows will 
conquer the heavenly world, just as king Janaka 
did conquer it.] 

When (reciting the names of the days and 
nights of the bright fortnight of the month) he 
(the Adhvaryu) says: ‘“Samjnana, Vijhana,”’ etc. 
(3.10.1.a), ““DarSa, Drsta,”’ etc. (3.10.1.c), that 
is this (Savitra fire); and when (reciting the 
names of the days and nights of the dark fort- 
night of the month) he says: ‘‘Prastuta, Vistuta,”’ 
etc. (3.10.1.e), ‘“Suta, Sunvati,” etc. (3.10.1.g¢),— 
that is this (Savitra fire); for, indeed, the days 
are this (Savitra fire), and the nights are this 
(Savitra fire). 

And when (reciting the names of the muhirtas 
of the days and nights of the bright fortnight, 
and the names of the muhdartas of the days and 
nights of the dark fortnight) he says: ‘Citra, 
Ketu,” etc. (3.10.1.b), ““Datar, Pradatar,” etc. 
(3.10.1.d), ““Savitar, Prasavitar,”’ etc. (3.10.1.f), 
“‘AbhiSastar, Anumantar,” etc. (3.10.1.h),—that 
is this (Savitra fire); for, indeed, the muhirtas 
of the days are this (Savitra fire), and the 
muhirtas of the nights are this (Savitra fire). 

And when (reciting the names of the half- 
months and the names of the months) he says: 
‘“Pavitra, Pavayisyant,” etc. (3.10.1.1), ‘““Sahas- 
vant, Sahiyaiis,”’ etc. (3.10.1.j), ‘Aruna, Aruna- 
rajas,”’ etc. (3.10.1.k), that is this (Savitra fire) ; 
for, indeed, the half-months are this (Savitra 
fire), and the months are this (Savitra fire). 

And when (reciting the names of the great 
sacrifices, the names of the seasons, and the 
names of the year) he says: ‘‘Agnistoma, Uk- 
thya,” etc. (3.10.1.n), ‘“‘Agni, the season,” etc. 
(3.10.1.n), “‘Prajapati, Samvatsara,”’ etc. (3.10. 
1.0),—that is this (Savitra fire); for, indeed, the 
great sacrifices are this (Savitra fire), the seasons 
are this (Savitra fire), the year is this (Savitra 
fire). 

And when (reciting the names of the ksudra- 
muhirtas or muhurtas of muhirtas) he says: 
“Idanim, Tadanim,” etc. (3.10.1.m),—that is 
this (Savitra fire); for, indeed, the muhirtas of 
muhirtas are this (Savitra fire). 

Janaka, the king of Videha, met the Days and 
the Nights. They (these deities, the Days and 
the Nights) said to him: ‘Verily, he who knows 
us will go on living, free from evil; he will attain 
the full measure of life, he will conquer the 
heavenly world, and for him food will not waste 
away in the yonder world.’’—Verily, he will go 
on living, free from evil; he will attain the full 
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measure of life, he will conquer the heavenly 
world, he who thus knows; and for him food 
will not waste away in the yonder world. 

[E. Like Ahinas Agvatthya, he who knows the 
Savitra fire will become a golden swan, go to the 
heavenly world and obtain intimate union with 
Aditya (the sun).] 

Ahinas Agvatthya (the son of ASvattha) suc- 
ceeded in knowing the Savitra (fire). Then, 
having become a golden swan (hamisa), he went 
to the heavely world; (and) he obtained intimate 
union with Aditya (the sun). Verily, having 
become a golden swan, he goes to the heavenly 
world, (and) he obtains intimate union with 
Aditya, he who thus knows. 

[F. Like Devabhaga Srautarsa, he who knows 
the Savitra fire, knows everything, and will con- 
quer the heavenly world. | ; 

Devabhaga Srautarsa (the son of Srutarsi) 
succeeded in knowing the Savitra (fire). Then 
an invisible (divine) voice said to him: ‘Ah! 
Gautama (i.e., Devabhaga) knows everything, 
he who knows the Savitra (fire).’”’ And he 
(Devabhaga) then said: ‘‘What is this voice?” 
(And the voice answered:) “‘Il am the Savitra 
(fire), the highest abode of the gods, (the Savitra 
fire) that holds (possesses) a secret might.”’ 
Thereupon Gautama (i.e., Devabhaga), having 
put on his garment in the manner prescribed for 
the sacrifice, threw himself down to the ground, 
saying: ‘‘Homage, homage (to thee)!’” And he 
(the Savitra fire) said to him: “Do not fear, 
O Gautama; you have conquered your world 
(i.e., the world you wished for, the heavenly 
world).’’—That is the reason why all those who 
know the Savitra (fire), conquer the (heavenly) 
world. 

|G. He who knows Savitra’s octosyllabic verse 
will be sprinkled (consecrated) with glory. Like 
the sun, fresh and invigorating, he will move in 
the heavenly world, leaving afar all beings and 
still surveying them. | 

Verily he who knows S§avitra’s octosyllabic 
verse (i.e., the verse which expresses the meaning 
of the Savitra fire), the verse which has been 
sprinkled (consecrated) with glory,—he will be 
sprinkled (consecrated) with glory.—Grni (the 
light) is two syllables; Sirya (the sun) is three 
syllables; Aditya (the sun) is three syllables. 
That is Savitra’s octosyllabic verse, the verse 
which has been sprinkled (consecrated) with 
glory. He who thus knows, will indeed be 
sprinkled (consecrated) with glory.—That is 
alluded to in a Re (a stanza of the Rgveda): 
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“The (holy) syllable of the Rc, in the highest 
firmament, on which all the gods are sitting 
down,-—~he who does not know that, what will he 
do with the Re? Those who know that are 
sitting here together."” (RV. 1.164.39)—He has 
no need of the Rc, no need of the Yajus, no need 
of the Saman, he who knows the Savitra (fire). 

That divine wheel that goes around, fresh and 
invigorating (producing rain and vegetation), 
moves in the heavenly world, leaving afar all 
beings, (and still) surveying them.—Verily, fresh 
and invigorating, he will move in the heavenly 
world, leaving afar all beings, (and still) survey- 
ing them, he who thus knows. 

(H. Aditya (the sun) is the Savitra fire. | 

Siisa Varsneya (the son of Vrsni) met Aditya 
(the sun). He (Aditya) said to him: “‘Come and 
know the Savitra (fire). Here is the heavenly 
fire, that brings (the soul) to the other shore, and 
is born of immortality. Verily this that here 
shines (i.e., the sun) is the Savitra (fire). Come 
and know me (for | am the sun and the Savitra 
fire)."’ That is what he (Aditya) said to him. 


3.10.10 


ivam vava saragha; tasya agnir eva sdragham 
madhu; yA et4éh pirvapaksaparapaksayo ratra- 


yah, ta madhukftah; vany 4hani, té madhuvrsdh; 
si v6 ha vA etA madhukftaS ca madhuvrs4ms 
ca véda, kurvanti ha ‘syai 'tA agnau madhu, na 
‘sve ‘'stapirtam dhayanti; atha y6 na véda [1], 
na ha ‘syai 'té agnau mddhu kurvanti, dhayanty 


asve 'stapirtam.—y6 ha v4 ahoratranam nama- 
dhéyani véda, nA ‘horatrésv Artim 4rcchati. 
samjhanam vijhanam darSa drsté ‘ti, etAv anuva- 
kau pirvapaksdsya ‘horatranam namadhéyani; 
prastutam vistutam sut4 sunvatf ‘ti, et4v anu- 
vakav aparapaksdsya ‘horatranam namadhéyani; 
nA ‘horatrésv 4rtim 4rcchati, y4 evam véda [2]. 
v6 ha vai muhirt4anam namadhéyani véda, na 
muhirtésv 4rtim Arcchati.—citrah ketir data 
pradat4 savit4 prasavit4 "bhisdst4 ‘numanté 'ti, 
eté '‘nuvak4 muhirt4anam namadhéyani; na mu- 
hairtésv Artim 4rcchati, v4 ev4m véda.—y6 ha 
vA ardhamasfnam ca masanam ca namadhéyani 
véda, nA 'rdhamasésu nda mAsesv 4rtim 4rcchati. 
pavitram pavayisyant séhasvant séhiyan arund 
‘rundraja iti, et® ‘nuvak&4 ardhamads4nam ca 
mAsinam ca namadhéyani [3]; na ’rdhamasésu 
na mAsesv 4rtim 4rcchati, yA ev4am véda.—y6é 
ha vai vajnakratiinam ca rtinaim ca samvatsa- 
rasya ca ndmadhéyani véda, na yajnakratiisu na 


rttisu nd samvatsara 4rtim 4rcchati.—agnistoma 
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ukthyod 'gnir rtih prajapatih samvatsara iti, eté 
‘nuvak4 yajnakratinaém ca rtinfdm ca samvat- 
sarasya ca namadhéyani; na yajfiakrattisu na 
rttisu na samvatsara 4rtim 4rcchati, ya evam 
véda. y6 ha vai muhirtéanam muhirtan véda, 
na muhirténam muhirtésv 4rtim 4rcchati. 
idanim tad4nim iti, eté vai muhirtanam muhir- 
tah; nA muhirténam muhirtésv 4rtim 4rcchati, 
ya evam véda.—aétho yatha ksetrajnié bhitva 
‘nupraviSy4 'nnam atti, evam evai ‘tan ksetrajiié 
bhitv4 ‘nupravisy4 'nnam atti; sa etésam eva 
salokatam sayujyam aSnute, 4pa punarmrtytim 
jayati, ya evam véda [4]. 


(This chapter contains mystic explanations 
pertaining to 3.10.1.] 

This (earth) verily is a bee. Agni (the Fire) 
is its honey. The nights of the bright and dark 
fortnights are the (female) makers of honey; the 
days are the (male) producers of honey. Verily, 
for him who knows those (female) makers of 
honey and (male) producers of honey, they make 
honey in his (sacrificial) fire, (and) they do not 
suck (the essence of the fruit of) his sacrifices 
and pious gifts. But, for him who does not 
know them, they do not make honey in his 
(sacrificial) fire, (and) they do suck (the essence 
of the fruit of) his sacrifices and pious gifts. 

Verily he who knows the names of the days 
and nights, does not fall into misfortune during 
the days and nights. 

“Samjnana, Vijiana,”’ (etc.,) “‘DarSa, Drsta,”’ 
(etc.,) these two anuvakas (3.10.1.a and c) are 
(composed of) the names of the days and the 
nights of the bright fortnight of the month. 
‘“Prastuta, Vistuta,’ (etc.,) “Suta, Sunvati,”’ 
(etc.,) these two anuvakas (3.10.1.e and g) are 
(composed of) the names of the days and the 
nights of the dark fortnight of the month. He 
does not fall into misfortune during the days and 
nights, he who thus knows. 

Verily he who knows the names of the muhirtas 
(or periods of 48 minutes) does not fall into mis- 
fortune during the muhiartas. 

“Citra, Ketu,” (ete.,) “‘Datar, Pradatar,”’ 
(etc.,) “Savitar, Prasavitar,”’ (etc.,) ‘“Abhisastar, 
Anumantar,” (etc.,) these (four) anuvakas (3.10. 
1.b, d, f and h) are (composed of) the names of 
the muhirtas. He does not fall into misfortune 
during the muhirtas, he who thus knows. 

Verily he who knows the names of the half- 
months and (the names) of the months does not 
fall into misfortune during the half-months, and 
does not fall into misfortune during the months. 
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‘“Pavitra, Pavayisyant,’’ (etc.,) ‘‘Sahasvant, 
Sahiyams,”’ (etc.,) ““Aruna, Arunarajas,”’ (etc.,) 
these (three) anuvakas (3.10.1.i, j} and k) are 
(composed of) the names of the half-months and 
months. He does not fall into misfortune during 
the half-months, he does not fall into misfortune 
during the months, he who thus knows. 

Verily he who knows the names of the great 
sacrifices, and (the names) of the seasons, and 
(the names) of the year, does not fall into mis- 
fortune during (the performance of) the great 
sacrifices, nor during the seasons, nor during the 
year. 

‘“‘Agnistoma, Ukthya,” (etc.,) ‘Agni, the sea- 
son,” (etc.,) “‘Prajapati, Samvatsara,”’ (etc.,) 
these (three) anuvakas (3.10.1.n, o and p) are 
(composed of) the names of the great sacrifices, 
the seasons and the year. He does not fall into 
misfortune during (the performance of) the great 
sacrifices, nor during the seasons, nor during the 
vear, he who thus knows. 

Verily he who knows the names of the muhartas 
of muhirtas (i.e., the names of the ksudra- 
muhirtas or moments of 3 minutes and 12 sec- 
onds) does not fall into misfortune during the 
muhirtas of muhirtas. 

‘“Idanim, Tadanim,” (etc.,) (3.10.1.m) these 
are the names of the muhirtas of muhirtas. He 
does not fall into misfortune during the muhartas 
of muhirtas, he who thus knows. 

And just as one who knows a field, enters into 
it and eats the food (that it has produced), thus 
indeed he who knows the fields (of those deities: 
the days, the nights, etc.) enters into them and 
eats the food (that they produce). He obtains 
residence in the same world with those deities 
and intimate union with them, and he wards off 
repeated death, he who thus knows. 


3.10.11 


kaScid dha v4 asm4l lokat prétya, 4tmanam 
veda, ayam aham asmi ’ti; kaScit svam lokam 
na pratiprajanati; agnimugdho hai 'va dhima- 
tantah, svam lokam na pratiprajanati; atha y6 
hai ‘vai tam agnim savitram véda, sa eva ’sm4l 
lokat prétya, 4tmanam veda, ayam aham asmi 
ti [1]; s4 svam lokam pratiprajanati; esd u cai 
‘vai nam tat savitrah svargam lokam abhivahati. 

ahoratrair v4 idam saytgbhih kriyate; itira- 
traya ‘diksisata, itiratraya vratam Upagur iti; 
tani ha ‘nevam vidtsah, amismil loké Sevadhim 
dhayanti, dhitam hai v4 s4 Sevadhim Anu paraiti; 
atha v6 hai 'vai ’tam agniii savitram véda [2], 
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tasya hai ‘v4 ‘horatr4ni, amtismil loké Sevadhim 
na dhayanti, Adhita® hai ‘va sa Sevadhim anu 
paraiti.—bharadvajo ha tribhir 4yurbhir brah- 
macaryam uvasa; tam ha jirnat sthaviram SAaya- 
nam, indra upavrajyo ‘vaca; bharadvaja, yat te 
caturth4am A4yur dady4m, kim enena kurya iti; 
brahmacaryam evdi 'nena careyam iti ho 'vaca 
[3]; tam ha trin girfripan Avijhatan iva darSay4m 
cakara; tésam hai 'kaikasman mustim Adade; sA ho 
‘vaca bhdradvajé ‘ty Amantrya, véda va eté, 
anant4 vai védah; etad v4 etais tribhir 4yurbhir 
Aanvavocathah, atha ta itarad Ananiktam eva; ¢hi 
‘mam viddhi, ayam vai sarvavidyé ‘ti [4]; tasmai 
hai ‘tam agnim savitram uvaca; tam sa viditvA, 
amfto bhitva, svarg4am lokam iyaya, aditydsya 
sAyujyam.—amfto hai ’va bhitva, svargam lo- 
kam eti, adity4sya sAyujyam, ya evam véda. 
es6 eva trayi vidy4 [5]; yavantam ha vai trayy4 
vidyaya lokam jayati, tavantam lokam jayati 
ya evam véda.—agnér v4 etani namadhéyani, 
agnér eva sAyujyam salokatam Apnoti, ya ev4m 
véda; vayor va etaéni namadhéyani, vayér eva 
sAyujyam salokatam Apnoti, yA evam véda; 
indrasya va etani namadhéyani [6], indrasyai 
vA sAyujyam salokatam apnoti, yA evam véda; 
brhaspater v4 etaéni namadhéyani, bfhaspater 
evA séyujyam salokatam Apnoti, yA evam véda; 
prajdpater v4 etani namadhéy4ni, prajapater eva 
sAyujyam salokaétéam Apnoti, y4é evam véda; 
brahmano va etani namadhéyani, brahmana eva 
sAyujyam salokétam Aapnoti, yA evam véda. 
sa v4 eso 'gnir apaksapucché vaytir eva, tasya 
‘gnir mikham, asav Aaditydh Sirah; s4 yad eté 
devate Antarena, tat (corr. tat) sarva® sivyati, 
tasmat savitrah |7]. 


[This chapter contains mystic speculations 
concerning the Savitra fire and the Savitra fire- 
altar. | 

[A. He who knows the Savitra fire will recog- 
nize, after death, his own world, i.e., the world 
from which he originally came, and the Savitra 
fire will carry him to the heavenly world. | 

Verily some one, after death (having left this 
world), knows the Atman (the Self, i.e., his soul 
or the universal soul) (saying): ‘‘This I am.” 
Another one does not recognize his own world 
(i.e., the world from which he originally came). 
Bewildered by the fire (of the funeral pyre), 
choked by smoke, he does not recognize his own 
world.—But he who knows this Savitra fire, he, 
indeed after death (having left this world), knows 
the Atman (the Self, i.e., his soul or the universal 


soul) (saying): “This lam.”’ And he recognizes 
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his own world (i.e., the world from which he 
originally came). And then the Savitra (fire) 
carries him to the heavenly world. 

|B. If aman knows the Savitra fire-altar, the 
days and nights will not suck and lessen the 
treasure of his good works in yonder world. | 

Verily this (rite, the building of the Savitra 
fire-altar) is performed with the days and nights 
as companions. (For they say:) ‘‘For such a 
(day or) night they have consecrated themselves; 
for such a (day or) night they have taken the 
religious vow.’’-——If a man does not know them 
thus, they (the days and nights) suck his treasure 
(i.e., the treasure of his meritorious deeds) in 
yonder world, and he finds a treasure that has 
been sucked. But if a man does know the 
Savitra (fire-altar), the days and nights do not 
suck his treasure (i.e., the treasure of his meri- 
torious deeds) in yonder world, and he finds a 
treasure that has not been sucked. 

IC, The knowledge of the Savitra fire-altar is 
equal to the knowledge of the three Vedas. Like 
Bharadvaja, he who knows the Savitra fire-altar 
will become immortal; he will go to the heavenly 
world and obtain intimate union with Aditya 
(the sun).| 

Bharadvaja practiced the study of the Veda 
during three life-times (i.e., during three hun- 
dred years). As he, now an old, venerable man, 
was lying down, Indra, having approached him, 
said: “O Bharadvaja, if | should give you a 
fourth life-time, what would you do with it?’’— 
‘| should practice the study of the Veda,”’ (said 
Bharadvaja.) Then he (Indra) showed him the 
almost unknowable (Vedas) in the shape of three 
mountains. From each one (of the mountains) 
he took a handful (of sand). Then, addressing 
(the sage), he said: ““O Bharadvaja, verily these 
are the Vedas. Endless indeed are the Vedas. 
So much indeed (as these three handfuls) you 
have studied during these three life-times (i.e., 
during three hundred years); but you have not 
studied the rest. Come and know this one (i.e., 
the Savitra fire-altar). This indeed is the whole 
of science.’ Then he taught him this Savitra 
fire-altar. And he (Bharadvaja), having known 
it and having become immortal, went to the 
heavenly world and obtained intimate union with 
Aditya (the sun). Verily, having become im- 
mortal, he goes to the heavenly world and obtains 
intimate union with Aditya, he who thus knows. 
And this (knowledge of the Savitra fire-altar) is 
(equal to the knowledge of) the three Vedas. 
Verily, as great as the world one conquers by the 
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knowledge of the three Vedas, so great a world 
he conquers, he who thus knows (the Savitra 
fire-altar). 

{D. The names that have been listed in 3.10.1 
are the names of Agni, Vayu, Indra, Brhaspati, 
Prajapati and the Brahman; and consequently 
he who knows them will obtain intimate union 
and residence in the same world with 
deities. | 

Verily those names (that have been listed in 
3.10.1: Samjfana, etc.) are the names of Agni 
(the Fire). (Consequently) he obtains intimate 
union and residence in the same world with Agni, 
he who thus knows (them). 

Verily those names are the names of Vayu 
(the Wind). (Consequently) he obtains inti- 
mate union and residence in the same world with 
Vayu, he who thus knows (them). 

Verily those names are the names of Indra. 
(Consequently) he obtains intimate union and 
residence in the same world with Indra, he who 
thus knows (them). 

Verily those names are the names of Brhaspati. 
(Consequently) he obtains intimate union and 
residence in the same world with Brhaspati, he 
who thus knows (them). 

Verily those names are the names of Prajapati. 
(Consequently) he obtains intimate union and 
residence in the same world with Prajapati, he 
who thus knows (them). 

Verily those names are the names of the Brah- 
man (the holy power of the sacred word, the 
divine essence). (Consequently) he obtains inti- 
mate union and residence in the same world with 
the Brahman, he who thus knows (them). 

|E. Why is the Savitra fire-altar called Savi- 
tra ?| 

Verily this (Savitra) fire-altar, without wings 
and tail, is Vayu (the Wind). Its mouth is Agni 
(the Fire); its head is yonder sun (Aditya). It 
stitches together (sivyatt) everything that is be- 
tween those two deities. That is the reason why 
it is (called) Savitra. 


those 


THE NACIKETA-CAYANA 

[According to Apastamba (Ap. 19.14.1), the 
Naciketa-cayana (i.e., the building of the fire- 
altar of the sage Naciketas) is explained by the 
Savitra-cayana, that is to say that it resembles 
the Savitra-cayana, and that most of the rites 
are the same. 

The Naciketa fire-altar may be built 1. at an 
animal sacrifice; 2. at a Soma-sacrifice; 3. at a 
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Sattra (i.e., at a great Soma-sacrifice lasting from 
thirteen to one hundred days and performed by 
many officiating priests); 4. at a Soma-sacrifice 
for which the Sacrificer gives as a sacrificial fee 
a thousand cows or everything he possesses; 5. 
at the sacrifice in which the most numerous obla- 
tions are offered (i.e., at the Gavamayana) (Ap. 
19.14.6).] 


3.11.1 

loko ’si svargd ’si, anantd ’sy apard 'si, Aksito 
‘sy aksayyo ’si, tapasah pratistha; tvayi ’dam 
antah, visvam yaks4m vi§svam bhitam visvam 
subhitam; viSvasya bhart4 vi$vasya janayita; 
tam tv6 ’padadhe kamadtigham Aksitam; praja- 
patis tva sadayatu, taya devataya ‘ngirasvad 
dhruva sida [1]. 

tapo ’si loké Sritam, téjasah pratisth4; tvayi 
‘dam antah, viSvam yaksam vi$vam bhitam 
vi$vain subhitam; vi$vasya bhartf vi$vasya ja- 
nayitf; tat tvé ’_padadhe kamadtigham 4aksitam; 
prajapatis tva sadayatu, taya devataya ‘hgira- 
svad dhruva sida [2]. 

téjo ’si tapasi Sritam, samudrasya pratistha; 
tvayi ‘dam antah,... ; viSvasya bhartf viS- 
vasya janayitf; tat tvd ‘padadhe ; praja- 
patis dhruva sida [3]. 

samudro 'si téjasi Sritah, apam pratisth4; tvayi 
‘dam antah, . ; viSvasya bharta viSvasya 
janayitaé; tam tvé6 ‘padadhe ; prajdpatis 

dhruva sida [4]. 

apah stha samudré Sritah, prthivy4h pra- 
tistha(;) yusmasu, idam (corr.: yusmasv id4ém) 
antah, vi$vam yaks4m ; vi$vasya bhartry6d 
vi$vasya janayitryah; té va tipadadhe kama- 
digha Aksitah; prajapatis tva sadayatu, taya 
devataya dhruva sida [5]. 

prthivy asy apst Srité, agnéh pratisth4; tvayi 
‘dam antah, vi$vam yaksam ; viSvasya 
bhartri viSvasya janayitri; tam tv6d 'padadhe 
kamadtigham Aaksitém; prajapatis tva sadayatu, 
taya devataya dhruvA sida [6]. 

agnir asi prthivy4m Sritah, antariksasya pra- 
tisth4; tvayi ’d4m antah, vi$vam yaks4m : 
vi$svasya bhart&é viSvasya janayité; tam tvé 
‘padadhe kamadtigham Aksitam; praj4patis tva 

dhruva sida |{7]. 

antariksam asy agndau Sritam, vaydh pra- 
tisthd; tvayi "dam antah, visvam yaksam . 
vi$vasya bhartf vi$vasya janayitf; tat tv6 ’pa- 
dadhe kamadtiigham aksitam; prajapatis tva . 
dhruva sida [8]. 

vayur asy antarikse Sritah, divah pratistha; 


tvayi ‘dam antah, vi$vam yaks4m ; vis- 
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vasya bharta vi$vasya janayit4; tam tv6é 'pada- 
dhe kamadtiigham Aksitam; prajdpatis tva 
dhruvA sida [9]. 

dyaur asi vaydu Srit4, aditydsya pratistha; 
tvayi ‘dam antah, vi$vam ; vi$vasya bhar- 
tri viSvasya janayitri; tam tvé ’padadhe kama- 
digham Aksitém; prajapatis tva dhruva 
sida [10]. 

adityo ’si divi Sritah, candramasah pratistha; 
tvayi ‘dam antah, vi$vam . ; vi$vasya bhart4 
vi$vasya janayité; tam tvéd ‘padadhe kama- 
digham Aksitam; prajdpatis tva dhruva 
sida [11]. 

candram asy Adityé Sritah, naksatranam pra- 
tisth4; tvayi dam antah, vi$vam 
bharté ... ; tam tvé 'padadhe 
patis tva dhruvA sida [12]. 

naksatrani stha candramasi Sritani, samvatsa- 
rasya pratistha (;) yusm4su, idam (corr.: yusm4sv 
idam) antah, vi$vam ; viSvasya bhartfni 
vi§vasya janayitfni; tani va tipadadhe kama- 
dighany Aksitani; prajdpatis tva 
sida [13]. 

samvatsar6 ‘si naksatresu Sritah, rtindm pra- 
tisthA; tvayi ‘dam antdh, visvam ; vis- 
vasya bharta vi$vasya janayita; tam tvé 'pada- 
dhe kamadtigham 4ksitam; prajapatis tva 
dhruvad sida [14]. 

rtavah stha samvatsaré Sritah, masanam pra- 
tisth4 (;) yusm4su, idam (corr.: yusmasv idam) 
antah, vi$vam ; visvasya bhartaro viSvasya 
janayitarah; tan va ipadadhe kamaditghan aksi- 
tan; prajapatis tva dhruva sida [15]. 

masah stha rttisu Sritéh, ardhamas4nam pra- 
tisth4 (;) yusm4su, idam (corr.: yusm4sv idam) 
antah, viSvam ; viSvasya bhartdro : 
tan va tpadadhe aksitan; praj4patis tva 

dhruva sida [16]. 

ardhamasah stha mahst Sritéh, ahoratrayoh 
pratistha (;) yusm4su, id4m (corr.: yusmAsv idam) 
antah, vi$vam ; viSvasya bhartdro 
tan va tipadadhe kamadtighan Aksitan; praja- 
patis tva dhruva4 sida [17]. 

ahoratré stho ’rdhamasésu Srité, bhiitasya pra 
tisthé, bhavyasya pratisthé; yuvayor idam antah, 
vi$vam ; visvasya bhartryau vi$vasya jana- 
yitryau; té vam tipadadhe kamadighe 4ksite; 
prajapatis tva dhruva sida [18]. 

paurnamasy Astaka 'mavasya, annadah stha 
‘nnadtigho (corr.: ’nnadighah;) yusm4su, idam 
(corr.: yusmasv idam) antah, vi$vam vis- 
vasya bhartryo vi$vasya janayitryah; ta va tpa- 
dadhe kamadtgha Aksitah; prajapatis tva 
dhruva4 sida [19]. 


; viSvasya 


; praja- 


dhruva 
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rAd asi brhati Srir asi ‘ndrapatni dharmapatni, 
visvam bhitam 4nu-prabhita; tvayi ‘dam antah, 
visvam yaksam ; viSvasya bhartri viSvasya 
janayitri; tam tv6 'padadhe kamadtigham Aksi- 
tam; prajdpatis tva . dhruva sida [20]. 

Ojo ‘si sho ’si, balam asi bhrAjo ‘si, devanam 
dhama 'mftam, 4martyas tapoja4h; tvayi ‘dam 
antah, visvam yaks4m viSvasya bharta 
visvasya janayitaé; tam tv6 ‘padadhe kama- 
digham Aksitam, praj4patis tva sadayatu, taya 
devataya ‘ngirasvad dhruvaé sida [21]. 


(The first rites of the Naciketa-cayana are the 
same as those of the Savitra-cayana; but, for the 
Naciketa, one does not draw internal lines in the 
space destined for the fire-altar; only the external 
line of that space must be drawn (Ap. 19.14.2). 
After the performance of the first rites, when the 
time to place the bricks has come, twenty-one 
golden bricks (i.e., twenty-one small pieces of 
gold), or an equal number of pebbles anointed 
with clarified butter are placed on the navel 
(i.e., on the center) of the space destined for the 
fire-altar, in such a way that they form a square 


or a circle; and each brick is placed with one of 
the twenty-one formulas of the chapter that be- 


(Ap. 19.14.3).] 


gins with ‘“Thou art Space,” ete. 


(The twenty-one formulas are:) 


1. Thou art Space; thou art heaven; thou art 
the infinite thou art the boundless one; 
thou art the inexhaustible one; thou art the un- 


one; 


decaying one. 
(creative heat). 
every 


(Thou art) the support of Tapas 

In thee is (all) this (world): 
spirit, every being, every well-being. 
(Thou art Space) the supporter of the universe, 
the procreator of the universe. Thee, the inex- 
haustible bestower of the objects of desire, | 
May Prajapati seat thee! With that 
deity, in the manner of the Angirases, do thou 
sit firm. 

2. Thou art 
pends on Space. 


place. 


Tapas (creative heat), that de- 

(Thou art) the support of Tejas 
energy). In thee is (all) this 
(world): every spirit, every being, every well- 
(Thou art Tapas) the supporter of the 
universe, the procreator of the universe. Thee, 
the inexhaustible bestower of the objects of de- 
sire, | place. May Prajapati seat thee! With 
that deity, in the manner of the Angirases, do 
thou sit firm. 

3. Thou art Tejas (light or fiery energy), that 
depends on Tapas. (Thou art) the support of 
In thee is (all) this (world)... . 


(light or fiery 


being. 


the Ocean. 
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(Thou art Tejas) the supporter of the universe, 

the procreator of the universe. Thee... . | 

place. May Prajapati. ... With that deity 
. do thou sit firm. 

4. Thou art the Ocean, that depends on Tejas. 
(Thou art) the support of the Waters. In thee 
is (all) this (world). (Thou art the Ocean) 
the supporter of the universe, the procreator of 
the universe. . Thee. | place. May Praja- 
pati. .. . With that deity . . . do thou sit firm. 

5. You are the Waters, that depend on the 
Ocean. (You are) the support of the Earth. 
In you is (all) this (world). . (You are the 
Waters) the supporters of the universe, the 
mothers of the universe. You, the inexhaustible 
bestowers of the objects of desire, | place. May 
Prajapati seat thee (O brick)! With that deity, 
in the manner of the Angirases, do thou sit firm. 

6. Thou art the Earth, that depends on the 
Waters. (Thou art) the support of Agni (the 
Fire). In thee is (all) this (world). . (Thou 
art the Earth) the supporter of the universe, the 
mother of the universe. Thee, the inexhaustible 
bestower of the objects of desire, I place. May 
Prajapati seat thee! With that deity ... do 
thou sit firm. 

7. Thou art Agni (the Fire), that depends on 
the Earth. (Thou art) the support of the Atmos- 
phere. In thee is (all) this (world). . (Thou 
art Agni) the supporter of the universe, the pro- 
creator of the universe. Thee. ... 1 place. 
May Prajapati. . With that deity ... do 
thou sit firm. 

8. Thou art the Atmosphere, that depends on 
Agni. (Thou art) the support of Vayu (the 
Wind). In thee is (all) this (world). . (Thou 
art the Atmosphere) the supporter of the uni- 
verse, the procreator of the universe. . . . Thee. 

| place. May Prajapati. . With that 
deity . do thou sit firm. 

9. Thou art Vayu (the Wind), that depends 
on the Atmosphere. (Thou art) the support of 
the Sky. In thee is (all) this (world). 
(Thou art Vayu) the supporter of the universe, 
the procreator of the universe. . . . Thee. 
| place. May Prajapati. . . . With that deity 

. do thou sit firm. 

10. Thou art the Sky, that depends on Vayu. 
(Thou art) the support of Aditya (the Sun). In 
thee is (all) this (world). . . . (Thou art the 
Sky) the supporter of the universe, the mother 
of the universe. Thee. I place. May Pra- 
japati. . . . With that deity . do thou sit 
firm. 
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11. Thou art Aditya (the Sun), that depends 
on the Sky. (Thou art) the support of the Moon. 
In thee is (all) this (world). . . . (Thou art 
Aditya) the supporter of the universe, the procre- 
ator of the universe. Thee. I place. May 
Prajapati. . . . With that deity . do thou 
sit firm. 

12. Thou art the Moon, that depends on 
Aditya. (Thou art) the support of the Naksa- 
tras (the constellations or lunar mansions). In 
thee is (all) this (world). . . . (Thou art the 
Moon) the supporter of the universe. . Thee. 

| place. May Prajapati. . . . With that 
deity . do thou sit firm. 

13. You are the Naksatras (the constellations 
or lunar mansions), that depend on the Moon. 
(You are) the support of the Year. In you is 
(all) this (world). (You are the Naksatras) 
the supporters of the universe, the procreators of 
the universe. You, the inexhaustible bestowers 
of the objects of desire, | place. May Prajapati 
seat thee (O brick)! With that deity ... do 
thou sit firm. 

14. Thou art the Year, that depends on the 
Naksatras. (Thou art) the support of the Sea- 
In thee is (all) this (world). . . . (Thou 
art the Year) the supporter of the universe, the 
procreator of the universe. Thee, the inexhaust- 


sons. 


ible bestower of the objects of desire, I place. 


May Prajapati seat thee! 
do thou sit firm. 

15. You are the Seasons, that depend on the 
Year. (You are) the support of the Months. 
In you is (all) this (world). . (You are the 
Seasons) the supporters of the universe, the pro- 
creators of the universe. You, the inexhaustible 
bestowers of the objects of desire, I place. May 
Prajapati seat thee (O brick)! With that deity 

. do thou sit firm. 

16. You are the Months, that depend on the 
Seasons. (You are) the support of the Fort- 
nights. In you is (all) this (world). . . . (You 
are the Months) the supporters of the universe. 

You, the inexhaustible bestowers ... , | 
place. May Prajapati seat thee (O brick)! 
With that deity . do thou sit firm. 

17. You are the Fortnights, that depend on 
the Months. (You are) the support of Day and 
Night. In you is (all) this (world). . (You 
are the Fortnights) the supporters of the uni- 
verse, You, the inexhaustible bestowers 
...y, | place. May Prajapati seat thee (O 
brick)! With that deity . do thou sit firm. 

18. You are Day and Night, that depend on 


With that deity 
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the Fortnights. (You are) the two supports of 
the Past, the two supports of the Future. In 
you is (all) this (world). . . . (You are Day and 
Night) the two supporters of the universe, the 
two procreators of the universe. You two, the 
inexhaustible bestowers of the objects of desire, 
I place. May Prajapati seat thee (O brick)! 
With that deity . do thou sit firm. 

19. You are the night of the full moon, the 
eighth night after the full moon, and the night 
of the new moon; (you are) eaters of food and 
bestowers of food. In you is (all) this (world). 

(You are) the supporters of the universe, 
the mothers of the universe. You, the inexhaust- 
ible bestowers of the objects of desire, | place. 
May Prajapati seat thee (O brick)! With that 
deity . do thou sit firm. 

20. Thou art the Queen, the mighty one, the 
consort of Indra, the consort of Dharma (reli- 
gious law), ruling over every being. In thee is 
(all) this (world). . (Thou art) the supporter 
of the universe, the mother of the universe. 
Thee, the inexhaustible bestower of the objects 
of desire, | place. May Prajapati seat thee! 
With that deity . do thou sit firm. 

21. Thou art strength; thou art vigor; thou 
art force; thou art splendor. (Thou art) the 
immortal abode of the gods. (Thou art) the 
immortal one that has been born from Tapas 
(creative heat). In thee is (all) this (world): 
every spirit, every being, every well-being. 
(Thou art) the supporter of the universe, the 
procreator of the universe. Thee, the inexhaust- 
ible bestower of the objects of desire, | place. 
May Prajapati seat thee! With that deity, in 
the manner of the Angirases, do thou sit firm. 


S812 


tvam agne rudré Asuro mahé divah, tvam 
S4rdho marutam prksa iSise, tvam vatair arundair 
yasi Sangaydh, tvam piis4 vidhatéh pasi nt 
tmana, déva devésu Srayadhvam, prathama dviti- 
yesu Srayadhvam, dvitiyas trtiyesu Srayadhvam, 
tftivas caturthésu Srayadhvam, caturthaéh panca- 
mésu Srayadhvam, pancamah sasthésu Sraya- 
dhvam [1], sasth4h saptamésu Srayadhvam, sap- 
tama astamésu Srayadhvam, astama navamésu 
Srayadhvam, navam4 daSamésu Srayadhvam, da- 
Sama ekadaSésu Sra., ekadaS4 dvadaSésu Sra., dva- 
daSas trayodaSésu §Sra., trayodaSa§ caturdasésu 
$ra., caturdaS4h paficadasésu Sra., pancadasah 
sodaSésu Srayadhvam [2], sodaSih saptadaSésu 
Srayadhvam, saptadaS4 astadaSésu Sra., astadasa 
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ekannavimSésu $Sra., ekAnnavith$4 vitiSésu Sra., 
vimhSA ekavitisésu Sra., ekavithiSA dvavithsésu 
Sra., dvavithSAs trayovithSésu Sra., trayovith$as 
caturvimsésu Sra., caturvimhS4h paficavimhSésu 
Sra., paficavimhSah sadvitisésu Srayadhvam [3], 
sadvimiSa4h saptavithSésu Srayadhvam, sapta- 
vithSA astavithsésu Sra., astavimsSA ekannatriii- 
Sésu Sra., ekannatrim®SAs tritiSésu Sra., triti$4 
ekatrimSésu Sra., ekatrim®SA dvatrimSésu Sra., 
dvatrimSds trayastritisésu Srayadhvam; dévas 
trir-ekadaSas tris-trayastrimSah, tittare bhavata, 
(ittaravartmana Uittarasattvanah; yatkama id4m 
juhémi, tan me sdmrdhyatam, vayam syama 
patayo rayindm; bhér bhavah svah, sv4ha [4]. 


(The rites that follow the placing of the first 
bricks are the same as those that have been de- 
scribed in Tait.-Br. 3.10.2-6 (cf. Ap. 19.12.16-26 
and 19.13.1). The Adhvaryu then performs the 
rites of the animal sacrifice beginning with the 
act of bringing the fire to the high altar and 
ending with the oblations of liberation. After 
these oblations, he draws clarified butter from 
the juhii-ladle four times with the sruva-spoon, 
and offers it. And on this occasion, he uses, for 
the Satarudriya-oblation, the chapter that begins 
with “Thou, O Agni, art Rudra.” Cf. Ap. 
19.13.2-3a.] 

Thou, O Agni, art Rudra, the Asura of the 
great sky. Thou, being the host of the Maruts, 
rulest over food. Thou farest with the ruddy 
winds, bringing happiness to the household. 
Thou, being Piisan, protectest the worshippers 
with thyself, indeed. 

O ye gods, do ye lean upon the gods. Ye the 
first (gods), do ye lean upon the second (gods).® 
Ye the second (gods), do ye lean upon the third. 
Ye the third (gods), do ye lean upon the fourth. 
(Ye are) the fourth (gods): do ye lean upon the 
fifth (gods). (Ye are) the fifth (gods): do ye 
lean upon the sixth (gods). (Ye are) the sixth 
(gods): do ve lean upon the seventh. (Ye are) 
the seventh (gods): do ye lean upon the eighth. 
(Ye are) the eighth (gods): do ye lean upon the 
ninth. .(Ye are) the ninth (gods): do ye lean 
upon the tenth. (Ye are) the tenth (gods): do 
ve lean upon the eleventh. (Ye are) the elev- 
enth (gods): do ye lean upon the twelfth. (Ye 
are) the twelfth (gods): do ye lean upon the 


* Ve the first (gods) ... the second (gods) .. . etc. 
According to Sayana, we have here the plural instead of 
the singular because each god, having three aspects, is 
threefold. And consequently the thirty-three gods are 


also ninety-nine in number. 
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thirteenth. (Ye are) the thirteenth (gods): do 
ye lean upon the fourteenth. (Ye are) the four- 
teenth (gods): do ye lean upon the fifteenth. 
(Ye are) the fifteenth (gods): do ye lean upon 
the sixteenth. (Ye are) the sixteenth (gods): 
do ye lean upon the seventeenth. (Ye are) the 
seventeenth (gods): do ye lean upon the eight- 
eenth. (Ye are) the eighteenth (gods): do ye 
lean upon the nineteenth. (Ye are) the nine- 
teenth (gods): do ye lean upon the twentieth. 
(Ye are) the twentieth (gods) : do ye lean upon the 
twenty-first. (Ye are) the twenty-first (gods): 
do ye lean upon the twenty-second. (Ye are) 
the twenty-second (gods): do ye lean upon the 
twenty-third. (Ye are) the twenty-third (gods): 
do ye lean upon the twenty-fourth. (Ye are) 
the twenty-fourth (gods): do ye lean upon the 
twenty-fifth. (Ye are) the twenty-fifth (gods): 
do ye lean upon the twenty-sixth. (Ye are) the 
twenty-sixth (gods): do ye lean upon the twenty- 
seventh. (Ye are) the twenty-seventh (gods): 
do ye lean upon the twenty-eighth. (Ye are) 
the twenty-eighth (gods): do ye lean upon the 
twenty-ninth. (Ye are) the twenty-ninth (gods): 
do ye lean upon the thirtieth. (Ye are) the 
thirtieth (gods): do ye lean upon the thirty-first. 
(Ye are) the thirty-first (gods): do ye lean upon 
the thirty-second. (Ye) are the thirty-second 
(gods): do ye lean upon the thirty-third (gods). 

O ye gods, thrice eleven in number, (ye are) 
thrice thirty-three in number! Be higher, fol- 
lowing the higher path, having a higher exis- 
tence (??).°. Whatever may be my desire while 


® The meaning of wttarasattvanah is doubtful. Sadyana, 
in his commentary on this passage, explains uttarasattvanah 
by ‘‘uttara utkrstah sattvanah sattvikamiurtivivesa yesam te’’ 
and quotes a passage of the Rudradhyaya (1.9) “‘dtho 
yé asya sdttvino 'haim tébhyo 'karam ndémah.”’ But in his 
commentary on the passage of the Rudradhyaya, he ex- 
plains the word sdttvénah by ‘‘bhrtyartipah praninah.” 
The word sdttvan does not occur elsewhere, and we prob- 
ably must assume that sdttvan = sdtvan, just as ksattra = 
ksatra (cf. Taittiriya-Pratisakhya 14.1). Sdtvan, from the 
root san, means “warrior, attendant, follower’; and this 
is probably the meaning of sdttvan in the passage of the 
Rudradhyaya. But it seems difficult to accept that mean- 
ing in the compound wttarasattvan of the text of the 
Tait.-Br., and to translate by “having higher warriors’”’ 
or “having higher attendants.’’ I am inclined to believe 
that dttarasativan or tittarasatvan means ‘‘having a higher 
existence.’’ The place of the accent does not allow us to 
assume that uttarasatvan = uttara-sdt (higher existence) + 
(the possessive secondary suffix) -van. But, although the 
primary suffix -van is chiefly used for masculine agent 
words (cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 1169), we may 
assume that there was a word sdt-van with the same mean- 
ing as sat-tvd (existence) (cf. the neuters pdrvan and 
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I am offering this oblation, may that desire of 
mine be fulfilled. May we become lords of 
riches. Earth! Atmosphere! Heaven! Svaha! 


3.11.3 


Aagnavisnii sajésasa, ima vardhantu vam girah; 
dyumnair vajebhir 4gatam; rajfi virdjfii, sam- 
rajni svar4jni; arcih Socth, tapo haro bhah; agnih, 
sémo bfhaspatih, visve dev4 bhivanasya gop4h, 
té sarve samgatya, id4am me pravata vacah; 
vayam syama patayo rayinim, bhiir bhtivah 
svah svaha [1]. 


[The Adhvaryu again draws clarified butter 
from the juhi-ladle four times with the sruva- 
spoon, and for the oblation which is called 
“Stream of wealth,” he recites the chapter that 
begins with ‘Agni and Visnu.”” Cf. Ap. 19.13. 
3.b. Cf. Tait.-Br. 3.10.6. ] 

Agni and Visnu, may these songs gladden you 
both together! Come hither with splendor and 
strength.—The queen; the queen who rules far 
and wide; the overruling (sovereign) queen; the 
self-ruling queen. Fame, radiance. Heat, fiery 
energy, splendor.—Agni, Soma, Brhaspati, the 
ViSve Devah, the protectors of the world; all 
these, coming together,—do ye further this speech 
of mine.—May we become lords of riches! Earth! 
Atmosphere! Heaven! Svaha! 


3.11.4 


annapaté ‘nnasya no dehi, anamivasya Susmi- 
nah, pra pradataram tarisah, firjam no dhehi dvi- 
pade catuspade, agne prthivipate, soma virudham 
pate, tvastah samidhaim pate, visnav asanam 
pate, mitra satyanam pate, varuna dharmanam 
pate [1], martito (corr.: maruto) gananam pata- 
yah, ridra pasunam (corr.: paSinadm) pate, indrau 
‘jasim pate, bfhaspate brahmanas pate, 4 ruc4é 
roce ham svayam, rucd ruruce r6écamanah, atitya 
‘dah svar 4bhare "ha, tasmin yénau prajandu 
prajayeya, vayam syama patayo rayinam, bhfr 
bhtivah svah svaha [2]. 


(The Adhvaryu again draws clarified butter 
from the juhi-ladle four times with the sruva- 
spoon, and for the oblation which is called 
‘‘Food-oblation,”’ he recites the chapter that be- 
gins with ‘“‘Lord of food, give us food.” Cf. Ap. 
19.13.4. Cf. Tait.-Br. 3.10.6.] 


dhdnvan), and that tittarasatvan is a Bahuvrihi compound 
like the preceding word tittaravartman, and means “ 
a higher existence.” 


having 
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Lord of food, give us food, wholesome, invig- 
orating. Do thou further the giver. Bestow 
strength on us, on our bipeds and quadrupeds.— 
O Agni, Lord of the earth!—O Soma, Lord of 
plants!—O Tvastar, Lord of fuel!—O Visnu, 
Lord of the quarters!—O Mitra, Lord of the 
oaths!—O Varuna, Lord of the sacred laws!— 
OQ Maruts, Lords of the (divine) troops!—O 
Rudra, Lord of cattle!—O Indra, Lord of the 
vital energies!—O Brhaspati, Lord of prayer!— 
With splendor | shine forth by myself. With 
splendor | shine, radiant.—(O Agni!) Passing 
through (the atmosphere), do thou bring hither 
that heavenly light. In that womb, in that gen- 
erative organ, may I| be born (again)!—May we 
become lords of riches!—Earth! 


Atmosphere! 
Heaven! Svaha! 


$.11.5 


sapta te agne samidhah, sapta jihvah, sapta 
rsayah, sapta dhama priy4ni; sapta hétra anu- 
vidvan, sapta yénir A4prnasva ghrténa.—praci 
dik, agnir devata, agnith sé dis4m devam deva- 
tanam rechatu, yO mai ‘tasyai disd "bhiddsati; 
daksina dik, indro devata [1], indram sa dis4m 
devam devatanam rechatu, y6 mai ‘tasyai disd 
‘bhiddsati; pratici dik, s6mo devataé, sémam 
sa dis4m devam devatanim rechatu, y6 mai 
’tasyai diSo "bhiddsati; Gdici dik, mitra-v4runau 
devata, mitra-v4runau sa diS4m devdu devata- 
nam rechatu, y6 mai ‘tasyai diSd ’bhid4sati [2]; 
airdhva dik, bfhaspatir devata, bfhaspatim sa 
dis4m devam devatanam rechatu, y6 mai 'tasyai 
disd "bhiddsati; ivam dik, Aditir devata, adititi 
sa dis4m devim devatanam rechatu, yO mai 
’tasyai diSd ‘bhiddsati; piruso dik, piruso me 
kamant samardhayatu; andhé jagrvih prana, 
Asav é¢hi, badhira akrandayitar apana, asav éhi, 
usdsam-usasam aSiya, aham 4Aso!® jyétir aSiya, 
aham Aso! ’pd ‘Siya; vayam syama patayo 
rayinam, bhdir bhtivah svah svaha [3]. 


[The Adhvaryu again draws clarified butter 
from the juhi-ladle four times with the sruva- 
spoon, and for the oblations which are called the 
Visvapri-oblations (i.e., the all-delighting obla- 
tions), he recites the chapter that begins with 
“Seven, O Agni, are thy kindling-sticks.”’ Cf. 
Ap. 19.13.6. Cf. Tait.-Br. 3.10.6.] 

Seven, O Agni, are thy kindling-sticks, seven 
thy tongues, seven thy rsis, seven thy dear 
abodes. Knowing the seven offices of the chief 


10 Gso (corr.: aso). As it does not begin the sentence, 
the vocative should not be accented. 








priests, do thou fill up thy seven wombs with 
clarified butter. 

The eastern direction. Agniisitsdeity. May 
he meet the god Agni, among the deities of the 
directions, he who from that direction wishes to 
attack me. 

The southern direction. Indra is its deity. 
May he meet the god Indra, among the deities 
of the directions, he who from that direction 
wishes to attack me. 

The western direction. Soma is its deity. 
May he meet the god Soma, among the deities 
of the directions, he who from that direction 
wishes to attack me. 

The northern direction. 


Mitra and Varuna 
are its two deities. 


May he meet the gods Mitra 
and Varuna, among the deities of the directions, 
he who from that direction wishes to attack me. 

The upper direction. Brhaspati is its deity. 
May he meet the god Brhaspati, among the 
deities of the directions, he who from that direc- 
tion wishes to attack me. 

This direction (under my feet). 
deity : 


Aditi is its 
May he meet the goddess Aditi, among 
the deities of the directions, he who from that 
direction wishes to attack me. 

The direction (that is) the (all-pervading) 
Spirit. May the (all-pervading) Spirit fulfill 
(all) my wishes. 

(Thou art) blind (and) watchful, O out- 
breath! O (thou) such a one, come hither. 
(Thou art) deaf, O roaring one! O in-breath! 
© (thou) such a one, come hither.—-May I obtain 
every dawn again and again (in perpetuity). 
May I, O Life, obtain light! May I, O Life, 
obtain water.—-May we become lords of riches! 
Karth! Atmosphere! Heaven! Svaha! 


3.11.6 


yat té ‘citam yad u citém te agne, yat ta 
findm yad u té ‘tiriktam, adity4s tad (corr.: tad) 
AngirasaS cinvantu. viSve te devas citim A4pira- 
yantu. cita§c4 ‘si samcitas ca 'sy agne; etavams 
c4 ‘si bhfyams ca 'sy agne.—lokAm prna cchi- 
dram prna, atho sida SivA tv4m; indragni tva 
bfhaspatih, asmin yvénav asisadan [1]. taya 
devataya ‘nhgirasvad dhruva sida.—tA Asya sfida- 
dohasah, s6mam Srinanti pfSnayah, janman 
devanim viSah, trisv 4 rocané divah.—tdaya 
devataya 'ngirasvad dhruvA sida.—Agne devam 
ihA "'vaha, jajiané vrktdbarhise; Asi héta na 
idvah.—-Aganma mah& manasa yAavistham [2], 
y6 didfya sdmiddha své duroné, citrabhani 
rédasi antar urvi, svahutam viSvatah pratyéi- 
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cam.—medhakaram vidathasya  prasidhanam, 
agnim hétaram paribhfitamam matim, tv4m 
arbhasya havisah samanam it, tvam mahé 
vrnate naro na ‘nyam tvat.—manusvat tva 
nidhimahi, manusvat samidhimahi, 4gne manu- 
svad angirah [3], devin devayaté yaja.—agnir 
hi vajinam visé, dadati vi$vacarsanih, agni rayé 
svabhtivam, sa prit6 yati varyam; isam stotfbhya 
abhara.—prst6 divi prst6 agnih prthivy4m, prsté 
viSva 6sadhir 4viveSa; vai$vanarah sdhasa prst6 
agnih, sa no diva sd ris4h patu naktam [4]. 


[After the ViSvapri-oblations and after the 
placing of the four naturally perforated bricks 
(cf. Tait.-Br. 3.10.2), all the rites of the Naciketa- 
cayana are the same as those of the Savitra (cf. 
Ap. 19.14.16). | 

(When the fire-altar has been built up, the 
Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer, touches the 
fire-altar, and recites the formulas ‘‘What of 
thee, O Agni, has not been built up,” etc. Cf. 
Baudh. 19.4: 421.5, where, however, the rite and 
the formulas are prescribed for the Savitra. | 

What of thee, O Agni (O fire-altar), has not 
been built up, and what of thee has been built 
up; what of thee is too little, and what of thee 
is too much;—may the Adityas and the Angi- 
rases (correctly) build up. May all the gods 
fill up the layers of thee. Thou art built up, 
and thou art completely built up, O Agni (O fire- 
altar)! Thou art so great, and thou art greater, 
O Agni! 

|When the Adhvaryu deposits the space-filler 
bricks (cf. 3.10.2), he recites the two formulas: 
‘“(O brick,) fill the space, fill the hole,” etc.; and 
‘Those ones, that are abundantly yielding milk 
for him,” etc. This rite, however, probably 
takes place not after, but before the rite that is 
performed with the recitation of the formula 
“What of thee, O Agni, has not been built up,” 
etc. (cf. Ap. 16.33.7-16.34.4; 17.10.10-11; Baudh. 
19.4: 420.16-421.6).] 

(O brick,) fill the space, fill the hole. And do 
thou sit down, auspicious. Indra and Agni, and 
Brhaspati have seated thee on this resting place. 
With that deity, in the manner of the Angirases, 
do thou sit firm. 

Those ones, that are abundantly yielding milk 
for him, the spotted ones, are mixing the Soma, 
at his birth, (those ones,) the subjects of the gods, 
in the three luminous spheres of the sky (RV. 
8.69.31). With that deity, in the manner of the 


Angirases, do thou sit firm. 
| According to Sayana, the five following stanzas 





us 
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‘“‘O Agni, as soon as born, do thou bring the gods 
hither,” etc. are recited by the Adhvaryu, acting 
for the Sacrificer, when he touches the layer of 
bricks. According to him, in the case of a fire- 
altar of five layers, there is one stanza for every 
layer; but, since in this case there is only one 
layer (tha tu citer ekatvat), the Adhvaryu recites 
the five stanzas for this one layer. ] 

O Agni, as soon as born, do thou bring the 
gods hither for him who has strewn the sacrificial 
grass. Thou art our Hotar, worthy of being 
praised (RV. 1.12.3). 

We have come with great reverence to the 
youngest (god) who, having been kindled in his 
own dwelling, shines forth, with brilliant splen- 
dor, between the two wide worlds (earth and 
heaven),—(to him who is) well honored with 
oblations, (to him who is) facing all directions 
(RV. 7.12.1). 

The god who creates mental power, the god 
who brings about divine worship, Agni, the 
Hotar, the god who best governs thought,— 
thee, (O Agni,) at small and great offerings alike, 
do men elect, and none other than thee (RV. 
10.9.18). 

May we lay thee down as Manu did. May we 
kindle thee as Manu did. O Agni, as Manu did, 
O Angiras, do thou sacrifice to the gods for the 
worshipper of the gods (RV. 5.21.1). 

Agni, indeed, the god who dwells among all 
men; gives a victorious horse to the clan; Agni 
(gives a victorious horse) that is ready at hand 
for (the conquest of) wealth. Being well pleased, 
he (Agni) will attain precious gain (for us). 
Bring food, (O Agni,) to those who praise thee 
(RV. 5.6.3). 

[After the recitation of these five stanzas, the 
Adhvaryu, having taken loose earth from the 
catvala-pit, spreads it on the layer with the verse 
‘‘Agni, who has been sought for in the sky,”’ etc. 
Cf. Baudh. 19.4: 421.9. Cf. Ap. 19.12.18.] 

Agni, who has been sought for in the sky, who 
has been sought for on earth,—he who has been 
sought for, has entered all the herbs. May Agni 
VaiSvanara, who has been eagerly sought for, 
protect us from harm by day and by night. 


3.11.7 


ayam vava yah pavate, so 'gnir naciketah, sa 
yat pran pdvate, tad asya Sirah, Atha yad dak- 
sind, sa daksinah paksah, Atha yat pratyak, tat 
piccham, yad ddan, sa tittarah paksah [1], Atha 
yat samviti, tad asya samaficanam ca prasara- 
nam ca, 4tho sampad ev4 ’sya si.—sam ha v4 
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asmai sé kamah padyate, yatkamo yajate, yd 
‘gnim naciketam cinuté, yA u cai ‘nam evam 
véda.—y6 ha va agnér naciketasya "yAatanam 
pratistham véda, aydtanavan bhavati, gacchati 
pratisth4am [2], hiranyam va agnér naciketdsya 
"yatanam pratistha, ya evam véda, ayatanavan 
bhavati, gacchati pratistham.—y6 ha v4 agnér 
naciketasya Sd4riram véda, saSarira eva svargam 
lokam eti, hiranyam v4 agnér naciketdsya Sari- 
ram, ya evam véda, saSarira eva svargam lokam 
eti—atho yatha rukma Uttapto bhayyat [3], 
evam eva sd téjasa yaSasa, asmimS ca loké 
’mtismims ‘ca bhati.—urdvo ha vai ndmai 'té 
lokah, yé 'varena "'dityam, atha hai 'té variyatso 
lokéh, yé pdrena "dity4m, Antavantam ha va 
esa ksayyam lokam jayati, y6 'varena ‘’dityam, 
atha hai ’s0 ’nantém aparam aksayyam lokam 
jayati, yah parena "dity4m.—anantam ha va 
aparam aksayyd4m lokam jayati, yO ’gnim naci- 
ketam cinuté, ya u cai ‘nam evam véda.—atho 
yatha rathe tisthan pdksasi paryavartamane 
pratyapeksate,'!! evam ahoratré pratyapeksate, 
na ’sya ‘horatré lokam Apnutah, yO ’gnim naci- 
ketam cinuté, ya u cai ’nam evam véda [4]. 


(This chapter contains symbolical interpreta- 
tions and theological explanations of the Naci- 
keta fire-altar: A. the Naciketa is identified with 
the wind. He who builds the Naciketa and thus 
knows it will obtain the fulfilment of all his 
desires.—B. The firm foundation of the Naciketa 
is gold. He who thus knows will obtain a firm 
foundation.—C. The body of the Naciketa is 
gold. He who thus knows will go to the heavenly 
world with his body.—D. He who builds the 
Naciketa and knows it will conquer a world 
beyond the sun, an unlimited, boundless, and 
imperishable world. | 

Verily this one that purifies (blowing) (i.e., 
the wind) is that Naciketa fire-altar. When it 
purifies (blowing) eastward, it is the head of that 
(fire-altar). And when (it purifies blowing) 
southward, it is its right wing. And when (it 
purifies blowing) westward, it is its tail, When 
(it purifies blowing) northward, it is its left wing. 
And when it blows in all directions, that is its 
contraction and its extension. And that is in- 
deed its perfection. 

Verily, whatsoever may be the desire with 
which one sacrifices, that desire will be fulfilled, 
if he builds the Naciketa fire-altar, and if he 
thus knows it. 

Verily, he who knows the support, the firm 





1 The accentuation is irregular. 
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foundation of the Naciketa fire-altar, he becomes 
a man who has a support, he obtains a firm 
foundation. (Now) the support, the firm foun- 
dation of the Naciketa fire-altar is certainly gold. 
He who thus knows becomes a man who has a 
support, and he obtains a firm foundation. 

Verily, he who knows the body (the central 
part) of the Naciketa fire-altar, he goes to the 
heavenly world with his body. (Now) the body 
of the Naciketa fire-altar is certainly gold. He 
who thus knows, surely goes to the heavenly 
world with his body. And just as a golden plate 
will shine when it is red hot, thus indeed he 
shines by his fiery power and his glory, in this 
world and in yonder world. 

Wide indeed are these worlds that are below 
the sun; and wider indeed are those worlds that 
are beyond the sun. Verily he conquers a world 
that is limited and perishable, he who (conquers 
the worlds) below the sun. But he conquers a 
world that is unlimited, boundless, and imperish- 
able, he who (conquers the world) beyond the 
sun. Certainly he conquers a world that is un- 
limited, boundless, and imperishable, he who 
builds the Naciketa fire-altar, and who thus 
knows it. And just as one standing on a chariot 
looks down at the two wings (i.e., the two wheels) 
while they are rolling, thus he looks at day and 
night—and day and night do not reach the world 
of him who builds the Naciketa fire-altar, and 
thus knows it. 


3.11.8 


uSan ha vai vajaSravasah sarvavedasém dadau, 
tasya ha naciketa nama putré asa, tam ha kuma- 
ram sdntam, ddksinadsu niyAmandsu, Sraddhaé 
"viveSa, sa ho ‘vaca, tata kasmai mam dasyasf 
‘ti dvitivam trtiyam. tam ha parita uvaca, 
mrtyave tva dadami 'ti.—t4m ha smé 'tthitam 
vag abhivadati [1], gautama kumaram iti, sA ho 
‘vaca, parehi mrtyér grhdan, mrtydve vai tva 
‘dim iti.—tam vai pravasantam gantasi ‘ti ho 
‘vaca, tasya sma tisr6 ratrir 4na$van grhé vasa- 
tat, sa yadi tva prechét, kGmara kati rAtrir 
avatsir iti, tisré iti pratibritat, kim prathamam 
rAtrim 4$n4 iti [2], praj4m ta iti, kim dvitiyam 
iti, pass ta fti, kim trtiyam iti, sidhukrty4m 
ta {ti—tdm vai pravasantam jagama, tasya ha 
tisré6 rAtrir AnaSvan grhd uvdsa, tam Agatya 
papraccha, kimara kati ratrir avatsir fti, tisra 
iti pratyuvaca [3], kim pratham4m® ratrim 4$na 
iti, prajdm ta fti, kim dvitfyam fti, paSfims ta 
iti, kim trtiyam fti, sidhukrty4m ta fti.—ndamas 
te astu bhagava {ti ho 'vaca, varam vrnisvé ‘ti.— 
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pitaram eva jivann ayani 'ti.—dvitiyam vrnisvé 
ti [4] istapirtayor mé ’ksitim brihi ’ti ho 'vaca, 
tasmai hai ‘tam agnim naciketam uvaca, tato 
vai tasye 'stapirté n4 ksiyete.—nA ’sye 'stapirté 
ksiyete, yO 'gnim naciketam cinuté, ya u cai ‘nam 
evam véda.—trtiyam vrnisvé ‘ti, punarmrtyér mé 
‘pacitim brihi ‘ti ho ’vaca, tasmai hai tam agnim 
naciketam uvaca, tato vai s6 ’pa punarmrtyim 
ajayat [5], 4pa punarmrtyim jayati, yO ‘'gnim 
naciketam cinuté, y4 u cai ‘nam evam véda.— 

praj4patir vai prajakamas tapo ‘tapyata, sa 
hiranyam tdasyat, tad agnau prasyat, tad asmai 
na ‘cchadayat, tad dvitiyam prasyat, tad asmai 
nai 'vA ’cchadayat, tat trtiyam prasyat [6], tad 
asmai nai v4 ’cchadayat, tad 4tmann eva hrdayyé 
’gnau vaiSvanaré prasyat, tad asma acchadayat, 
tasmad dhiranyam kanistham dhananam, bhuf- 
jat priyAtamam, hrdayajam hi, sa vai tam eva 
nA 'vindat, yasmai tam daksinam Anesyat, tam 
svayai ‘v4 hastaya daksinaya ‘nayat, tam pra- 
tyagrhnat [7], daksaya tva daksinam prati- 
grhnami ‘ti, sO ’daksata daksinam pratigfhya. 
daksate ha vai daksinam pratigfhya, ya evam 
véda.—etad dha sma vai tad vidvaiiiso vaja- 
$ravas4 gétamah, A4py aniideSyam daksinam pré- 
tigrhnanti, ubhayena vay4am daksisyamaha eva 
daksinam pratigfhya, té ‘daksanta daksinam 
pratigfhya. daksate ha vaidaksinam pratigfhya, 
ya evam véda, pra ha ’nydm vlinati [8]. 


|The first part of this chapter relates the story 
of the young boy Naciketas, who was given by 
his father to the god of death, and obtained from 
this god the secret of the Naciketa fire-altar. 
This story is the original source of the Kathaka- 
Upanisad. The second part of the chapter con- 
tains a theological explanation of the reason why 
gold is the dearest of all valued objects, and a 
theological explanation of the word daksina (the 
sacrificial gift). | 

USant® VajaSravasa (the son of VajaSravas) 
gave away all his possession (for a sacrifice). 
He had a son, Naciketas by name. While the 
sacrificial gifts (i.e., the cows) were brought (to 
the priests), faith (i.e., faith in the efficiency of 
the sacrifice) took possession of him although he 
was a young boy. He said (to his father): 
“Father, to whom will you give me?” Thus 
(he said) a second time, (and) a third time. He 
(the father), seized (by anger), said: ‘I give you 

®USant. Following the opinion of Oldenberg, Char- 
pentier, and Renou, I believe that USant is a proper name. 
The interpretation of Sayana ‘‘usSams tatphalam kamaya- 
manah”’ is unacceptable. 
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to Death.’’—As he (the father) stood up (at the 
end of the sacrifice), a (divine) voice said to 
him: ‘“O Gautama! (you have given) the boy 
(to Death) !’—He (the father) said (to the boy): 
“Go to the house of Death, for I have given you 
to Death.”’ He (the father, then) added: ‘‘You 
will arrive while he is absent from home. You 
will stay in his house three nights without eating. 
Then, if he asks you: ‘O boy, how many nights 
have you waited ?’ you will answer: ‘Three.’ (If 
he asks you:) ‘What have you eaten the first 
night?’ (you will answer:) ‘Your offspring.’ (If 
he asks you:) ‘What (have you eaten) the second 
night ?’ (you will answer:) ‘Your cattle.’ (If he 
asks you:) ‘What (have you eaten) the third 
night?’ (you will answer:) ‘Your good actions.’ ’ 
—He (Naciketas) arrived while he (Death, the 
god of death) was absent from home. He stayed 
in his house three nights without eating. When 
he (Death) came back, he asked him: “O boy, 
how many nights have you waited ?’’—(Naci- 
ketas answered:) ‘“Three.’’-—(Death asked the 
boy:) ‘““‘What have you eaten the first night?” 
(Naciketas answered:) ‘Your offspring.’’— 
(Death asked:) “What (have you eaten) the 
second (night) ?’”»—(Naciketas answered:) ‘‘Your 
cattle.’’—( Death asked :) ‘‘What (have you eaten) 
the third (night) ?’’—(Naciketas answered :) 
‘Your good actions.’’—‘‘Homage to you, O ven- 
erable Brahman,” said he (the god of death), 
“choose a boon.’’—(Naciketas said:) ‘May I go 
(back) alive to my father.’’-—(Death § said:) 
‘Choose a second boon.’’—He (Naciketas) said: 
‘“Teach me (the way to obtain) the imperishable- 
ness (of the reward) of sacrifices and pious gifts 
(i.e., the way of making the reward of sacrifices 
and gilts imperishable).’’-—Then he (the god of 
death) taught him (the building of) the Naciketa 
fire-altar. By that, (the rewards of) his sacri- 
fices and pious gifts did not perish. Verily (the 
rewards of) the sacrifices and pious gifts of him 
who builds the Naciketa fire-altar, and thus 
knows it, do not perish.—(Death said to Naci- 
ketas:) ‘‘Choose a third boon.’’—He (Naciketas) 
said: ‘“Teach me the way to ward off repeated 
dying.’’—Then he (the god of death) taught him 
(the building of) the Naciketa fire-altar. By 
that, he (Naciketas) warded off repeated dying. 
Verily, he who builds the Naciketa fire-altar and 
thus knows it, wards off repeated dying. 
Prajapati, desiring offspring, practiced asceti- 
cism. He emitted gold. He threw it into the 
(sacrificial) fire. That (gold) did not please it 
(the fire). He threw it a second time. That 
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did not please it indeed. He threw it a third 
time. That did not please it indeed.—(Then) 
he threw it (the gold) into himself, into his heart, 
into the omnipresent fire (that abides in every- 
body) (Agni Vaisvanara). That pleased it. 
Therefore gold is the smallest of (all) valued 
objects; (and) being of service, it is the dearest 
(of all valued objects), for it is born of the heart. 
—He (Prajapati) indeed did not find anybody to 
whom he would bring the sacrificial gift (daksing) 
(i.e., that gold). He brought it to his own right 
(daksina) hand. He took it (saying): “‘For abil- 
ity (daksa) | take thee, the sacrificial gift." And 
having taken the sacrificial gift (daksind), he 
became able (adaksata). Verily, he becomes 
able, he who, taking the sacrificial gift, thus 
knows.—-That is what the VajaSravasas (the 
sons of VajaSravas), the Gautamas (the sons of 
Gotama) know, and therefore they also take the 
sacrificial gift which is to be assigned (to the 
deities) (and not only that which is actually 
given to the priests). ‘‘In two ways,” they say, 
‘‘we shall become able indeed, by taking the 
sacrificial gift (i.e., by taking that which is ac- 
tually given to the priests, and that which is 
assigned to the deities).’’ And (thus) taking the 
sacrificial gift, they became able. Verily, taking 
the sacrificial gift, he becomes able, he who thus 
knows. He overwhelms the other (i.e., his com- 
petitor, his enemy). 


3.11.9 


tam hai ‘tam éke pasubandha ev6 'ttarave- 
dy4m cinvate, uttaravedisammita es ‘gnir iti 
vadantah; tan na tatha kuryat, etam agnim 
kamena vyardhayet, s4 enam k4mena vyfddhah, 
kAmena vyardhayet; saumyé vavai ‘nam adhvaré 
cinvita, yatra va bhfyistha ahutayo hiyéran; 
etam agnim kamena sdamardhayati, sAé enam 
kAmena samrddhah [1], kamena samardhayati.— 
atha hai ’nam pura rsayah, uttaravedy4m eva 
satriyam (corr.: sattriyam) acinvata; tato vai té 
‘vindata prajam, abhi svargam lokam ajayan; 
vindata eva praj4m, abhi svargam lokam jayati, 
yO 'gnim naciketam cinuté, ya u cai ‘nam evam 
véda.—Aatha hai ‘nam vaytr fddhikamah [2], 
yathanyuptam ev6é 'padadhe, tato vai sa etém 
fddhim ardhnot, yam id4m vaytr rddhah; etam 
fddhim rdhnoti, yam idam vaytr rddhah, yd 
‘gnim naciketam cinuté, ya u cai ‘nam evam 
véda.—Atha hai ’nam gobalé varsnah pasika- 
mah, pranktam eva cikye, pafica purdstat [3], 
pafica daksinatah, pafica pasc4t, pafico 'ttaratah, 
ékam madhye, tato vai s4 sahasram paSfin prap- 
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not; pra sah4sram paSfin Apnoti, yO 'gnim naci- 
ketam cinuté, yA u cai ‘nam evam véda.—étha 
hai ‘nam praj4patir jy4isthyakamo yAaSaskamah 
prajananakamah, trivftam eva cikye [4], sapta 
purastat, tisré6 daksinatah, sapta paScat, tisra 
uttaratah, ékam madhye, tato vai sA pra yaSo 
jy4isthyam Apnot, et4m prajatim prajayata, yam 
id4am praj4h praj4yante, trivfd vai jydisthyam, 
mata pita putrah [5], trivft prajananam, updstho 
yonir madhyam4; pra yaSo jydisthyam 4pnoti, 
etim prajatim prajayate, yam idam_ prajah 
prajdyante, yO ‘gnim naciketam cinuté, ya u 
cai ‘nam evam véda.—<Atha hai 'nam indro 
jy4isthyakamah, airdhvA evé 'padadhe; tato vai 
s4 jyaisthyam agacchat [6]; jydisthyam gacchati, 
yo ‘gnim naciketam cinuté, yA u cai ‘nam evam 
véda.— Atha hai ‘nam as4v adity4h svargakamah, 
pracir evé 'padadhe; tato vai so ‘bhi svargam 
lokam ajayat; abhi svarg4m lokam jayati, yd 
‘gnim naciketam cinuté, yA u cai 'nam evam 
véda.—sa yadi 'cchét [7] tejasvi yaSasvi brahma- 
varcasi syam iti, pran 4 hétur dhisnyad ttsarpet, 
yé ‘yam pragad yASasvati, sA ma prérnotu, téjasa 
yaSasa brahmavarcaséné ‘ti; tejasvy évA yaSasvi 
brahmavarcasi bhavati.—atha yadi 'echét, bhf- 
yistham me SrAdddadhiran, bhfiyistha daksina 
nayeyur fti, daksindsu niy4manasu pracy éhi 
pracy ¢hi ‘ti praci jusand vetv Ajyasya svAhé 
‘ti sruvéno ‘pahatya "havaniye juhuyat [8]; 
bhfyistham ev4 'smai Sraddadhate, bhfyistha 
daksina nayanti.—ptrisam upadhaya, citik]pti- 
bhir abhimfSya, agnim pranfyo ‘pasamadh4ya, 
catasra et4 Ahutir juhofi, tv4m agne rudra iti, 
Satarudriyasya riip4m, Agnavisnii iti vasordha- 
rayah, Annapata ity annahomah, sapta te agne 
samidhah sapta jihv4 iti vi$vaprih [9]. 


|According to some authorities, the Naciketa 
fire-altar should be built on the occasion of an 
animal sacrifice. One should not do so. One 
should build it on the occasion of a Soma- 
sacrifice. Thus did formerly the Rsis, and Vayu, 
and Gobala, and Prajapati, and Indra, and the 
Sun. Special rites should be performed if the 
Sacrificer desires to be endowed with fiery energy, 
glory, and preeminence in sacred lore, or if he 
desires that the people should have the greatest 
faith in him.—At the end of the ceremony one 
should perform four libations which are accom- 
panied by the four formulas called the Sataru- 
driya, the Vasordhara, the prayer for the food- 
oblation, and the Visvapri. | 

Some (authorities) build that (Naciketa) fire- 
altar on the wuttaravedi (i.e., on the high vedi 
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or high sacrificial mound), on the occasion of an 
animal sacrifice, saying that that fire-altar is 
equal in size to the uttaravedi (of the animal 


sacrifice). He (the Adhvaryu, acting for the 
Sacrificer,) should not do so. For (by doing so) 
he would deprive that fire-altar of the object of 
its desire. And being deprived of the object of 
its desire, it would deprive him (the Sacrificer) 
of the object of his desire—He (the Adhvaryu, 
acting for the Sacrificer,) should build that (Naci- 
keta fire-altar) on the occasion of a Soma-sacrifice 
where indeed many oblations should be offered. 
(By doing so) he will furnish that fire-altar with 
the object of its desire. And that (fire-altar), 
being furnished with the object of its desire, will 
furnish him (the Sacrificer) with the object of 
his desire. 

Now, formerly, the Rsis built that (Naciketa 
fire-altar) on the uttaravedi (the high vedi) on 
the occasion of a Sattra (a great Soma sacrifice). 
Then they obtained progeny, and they conquered 
the heavenly world. He certainly obtains prog- 
eny, and he conquers the heavenly world, who 
builds the Naciketa fire-altar and who thus 
knows it. 

And Vayu (the god of wind), desiring pros- 
perity, placed that (Niaciketa fire-altar) accord- 
ing to the filling up (of the wuttaravedi of the 
Soma-sacrifice). Then Vayu obtained that pros- 
perity that now he is enjoying. He obtains that 
prosperity that now Vayu is enjoying, he who 
builds the Naciketa fire-altar and who 
knows it. 

And Gobala Varsna (the son of Vrsni), desiring 
cattle, built that (Naciketa fire-altar) (so that it 
would be) fivefold. (He placed) five (bricks) on 
the eastern side, five on the southern, five on the 
western, five on the northern side, and one in the 
middle. Then he obtained a thousand cattle. 
He obtains a thousand cattle, he who builds the 
Naciketa fire-altar and who thus knows it. 

And Prajapati, desiring preeminence, desiring 
glory, desiring procreative power, built that 
(Naciketa fire-altar) (so that it would be) three- 
fold. (He placed) seven (bricks) on the eastern 
side, three on the southern, seven on the western, 
three on the northern side, and one in the middle. 
Then he obtained glory and preeminence; and he 
brought forth that procreative power that now 
the creatures bring forth. Threefold is preemi- 
nence: the mother, the father, the son. Three- 
fold is the procreative power: the upastha (the 
male organ of generation), the yoni (the female 
organ of generation), and the madhyamd (the 


thus 
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womb, the seat of the embryo ?). He obtains 
preeminence and glory, he brings forth that pro- 
creative power that now the creatures bring forth, 
he who builds the Naciketa fire-altar and who 
thus knows it. 

And Indra, desiring preeminence, (built) that 
(Naciketa fire-altar); and he placed (the bricks) 
above (each other) (i.e., in such a way that, in 
the middle of the altar, the second brick was 
overlapping the first one, the third one was over- 
lapping the second one, and so on). Then he 
attained preeminence. He attains preeminence, 
he who builds the Naciketa fire-altar and who 
thus knows it. 

And yonder sun, desiring the heavenly world, 
(built) that (Naciketa fire-altar); and he placed 
(the bricks) eastward (i.e., starting from west 
and proceeding towards the east). Then he con- 
quered the heavenly world. He conquers the 
heavenly world, he who builds the Naciketa fire- 
altar and who thus knows it. 

If he (the Sacrificer) should desire to be en- 
dowed with fiery energy, glory, and preeminence 
in sacred knowledge, he should move slowly from 
the dhisnya (i.e., the special altar) of the Hotar 
eastwards (to the ahavaniya fire), reciting: ‘‘May 
this (deity) who has advanced gloriously, cover 
me with fiery energy, glory, and preeminence in 
sacred knowledge!’’ Verily (by doing so) he (the 
Sacrificer) will become endowed with fiery energy, 
glory and preeminence in sacred knowledge. 

And if he (the Sacrificer) should desire: ‘‘May 
they (the people) have the greatest faith in me; 
may they bring the most abundant sacrificial 
gifts (i.e., cows),’” he should, (at the time of the 
sacrifice) when the sacrificial gifts (i.e., the cows) 
are brought, draw out (clarified butter) with the 
sruva spoon, and pour a libation into the aha- 
vaniya fire, saying: ‘‘With thy face turned for- 
ward, come hither (O goddess)! With thy face 
turned forward, come hither!—With her face 
turned forward, delighted, let her enjoy the clari- 
fied butter. Svaha!’’ Verily, (as a result of 
the performance of this rite) they (the people) 
will have the greatest faith in him (the Sacrificer), 
and they will bring the most abundant sacrificial 
gifts. 

Having put loose earth (purisa) (on the bricks), 
having touched (the layer) (with the hand), while 
reciting the stanzas prescribed for the arrange- 
ment of the layer (?), having brought the fire 
(to the altar), and having added fuel to it, he 
(the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) offers 
the four (prescribed) libations. (When he re- 
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cites:) ‘“Thou, O Agni, art Rudra,” etc. (3.11.2), 
that is a form of (or a substitute for) the Sataru- 
driya litany. (When he recites:) “O Agni and 
Visnu,”’ etc. (3.11.3), that is a form of (or a 
substitute for) the Vasordhara prayer (the prayer 
called ‘Stream of wealth’’). (When he recites:) 
“OQ Lord of food,” etc. (3.11.4), that is (the 
prayer for) the food oblation. (When he re- 
cites:) “Seven, O Agni, are thy kindling-sticks, 
seven thy tongues,” etc. (3.11.5), that is the 
Visvapri prayer (the all-delighting prayer). 


3.11.10 


yam prathamém istakéam upadadhati, imam 
taya lokam abhijayati, Atho yA asmil loké deva- 
tah, tasaii saéyujyam salokétam Apnoti; yam 
dvitiyam upadadhiati, antariksalokam taya 'bhi- 
jayati, 4tho y4 antariksaloké devatah, taésam 
sAyujyam salokatam Aapnoti; yam trtiyam upada- 
dhati, amtim taya lokam abhijayati [1], Atho yA 
amusmil loké devatah, tasati sAyujyatit saloka- 
tam apnoti; atho y4 amfr itara ast4daSa, ya 
ev4 'mi urdvaS ca variyamsaS ca lokdh, t4n 
eva tabhir abhijayati—kamacaro ha va asyo 
‘rfisu ca variyahsu ca lokésu bhavati, yO ’gnim 
naciketam cinuté, ya u cai ‘nam evam véda.— 
samvatsar6 v4 agnir naciketah, tasya vasantah 
Sirah [2], grismé daksinah paks4h, varsa Utta- 
rah, Sarat piccham, masah karmakarah, ahoratré 
Satarudriyam, parjanyo vasordhara, yatha vai 
parjanyah sivrstam vrstv4, prajabhyah sarvan 
kamant sampirayati, evam eva sa tasya sarvan 
kamant sampirayati, yO ’gnim naciketam cinuté 
[3], ya u cai ‘nam evam véda.—samvatsar6é va 
agnir naciketah, tasya vasantah Sirah, grismé 
daksinah paksah, varsih piccham, Sardd tttarah 
paksah, hemanté madhyam, pirvapaksdé cita- 
yah, aparapaks4h ptrisam, ahoratrani ’stakah, 
es vava so ’gnir agnimayah punarnavah, agni- 
mayo ha vai punarnavé bhitv4 svargam lokam 
eti, adityasya sAyujyam, yO ’gnim naciketam 
cinuté, ya u cai ’nam evam véda [4]. 


[Rewards obtained by the Sacrificer who builds 
the Naciketa fire-altar.—The Naciketa fire-altar 
is identified with the year. | 

By means of the first brick that he (the 
Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) places, he 
(the Sacrificer) conquers this world (the earth), 
and he obtains intimate union, and residence in 
the same sphere, with the deities who are in this 
world.—By means of the second (brick) that he 
(the Adhvaryu) places, he (the Sacrificer) con- 
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quers the world of the atmosphere, and he ob- 
tains intimate union, and residence in the same 
sphere, with the deities who are in the world of 
the atmosphere.—By means of the third (brick) 
that he (the Adhvaryu) places, he (the Sacri- 
ficer) conquers yonder (heavenly) world, and he 
obtains intimate union, and residence in the same 
sphere, with the deities who are in yonder 
(heavenly) world.—-And by means of the eight- 
een other bricks that he (the Adhvaryu) places, 
he (the Sacrificer) conquers those worlds that are 
wide and wider.—Unrestrained motion (i.e., ab- 
solute independence of action) in the wide and 
wider worlds belongs to him who builds the 
Naciketa fire-altar and who knows it thus (as it 
has been explained). 

The Naciketa fire-altar is indeed the year. 
Its head is the spring, its right wing is the sum- 
mer, its left wing is the rainy season, its tail is 
the autumn. The workers (i.e., the priests who 
build it) are the months. The Satarudriya- 
litany (TS. 4.5.1-11) is day and night. The 
Vasordhara oblation (i.e., the oblation that is 
called “Stream of wealth’’) (cf. TS. 4.7.1-11) is 
Parjanya (the god of rain). Just as Parjanya, 
showering down good rain, fulfills all desires for 
the creatures, thus this (Naciketa fire-altar) ful- 
fills all the desires of him who builds the Naciketa 
fire-altar and who thus knows it. 

The Naciketa fire-altar is indeed the year. 
Its head is the spring, its right wing is the sum- 
mer, its tail is the rainy season, its left wing is 
the autumn, the central part of its body is the 
winter; its layers of bricks'® are the bright fort- 
nights of the months, its layers of mud (used to 
cement together the bricks) (are) the dark fort- 
nights of the months; its bricks are the days and 
nights. 

Such is this (Naciketa) fire-altar, that is made 


'§ According to this passage of the Brahmana, it seems 
that the Naciketa fire-altar is an altar of several layers of 


bricks. But, according to Sayana’s commentary on 3.11. 
6.2, there is only one layer, for he says: “In this case, 
however, since there is only one layer, one should touch 
this one layer, reciting the five stanzas (tha tu citer 
ekatvat paiicabhir apy ekdm eva '‘bhimrSet).’’ And _ this 
opinion of Sayana is probably based on the fact that 
neither in the Saitra of Apastamba nor in that of Bau- 
dhayana is there any allusion to several layers for the 
building of the Naciketa fire-altar. Nevertheless, as there 
are, according to Sayana’s commentary on Tait.-Br. 3.12.1, 
two kinds of Caturhotra-cayana: the Vyasta (the simple 
one) and the Samasta (the combined one), we may assume 
that there are also two kinds of Savitra-cayana: a simple 
one with only one layer of bricks, and another one com- 
posed of five lavers. 
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of fire and is restored to youth again and again. 
Being made of fire and being restored to youth 
again and again, he attains the heavenly world 
and intimate union with the sun, he who builds 
the Naciketa fire-altar and who thus knows it. 


THE CATURHOTRA-CAYANA 


[According to Apastamba (Ap. 19.14.18), the 
Caturhotra-cayana (i.e., the building of the fire- 
altar with the formulas that symbolize the four 
Hotars or chief officiating priests) is explained 
by the Naciketa-cayana, that is to say, it re- 
sembles the Naciketa-cayana, and most of the 
rites are the same. For the Caturhotra-cayana 
there are eighty-eight golden bricks, or pebbles 
anointed with clarified butter. When the time 
for placing the bricks has come, the Adhvaryu, 
acting for the Sacrificer, places first, on the east- 
ern side of the bunch of Darbhagrass that lies 
in the middle of the ground where the altar is to 
be built, ten bricks that represent the ten for- 
mulas symbolizing the ten Hotars, i.e., the ten 
parts of the sacrifice considered as ten officiating 
priests (TA. 3.1.a); proceeding towards the north, 
he places each of these ten bricks with one of 
these formulas; then, to the north of these ten 
bricks, he places one brick that represents the 
group of formulas called “the heart,’’ and recites 
TA. 3.11.1-2 as far as atma jananam; to the 
north of this, he places one brick that represents 
the group of formulas called ‘the graha,”’ and 
recites TA. 3.1.b; to the north of this, he places 
one brick that represents the group of formulas 
called ‘‘the pratigraha,”’ and recites TA. 3.10 as 
far as pratigrhnatu; to the north of this, he places 
four of the bricks that represent the words of the 
Sambhara-formulas, i.e., the formulas called 
‘equipments,’ and recites TA. 3.8 as far as GSisa; 
and to the north of these four bricks, he places 
two of the bricks that represent the formulas 
called “the wives of the gods,” and recites TA. 
3.9 as far as brhaspateh. | 

{In the same way, on the southern side of the 
bunch of Darbhagrass, the Adhvaryu, proceeding 
towards the east, places the four bricks that 
represent the formulas symbolizing the four 
Hotars or chief officiating priests, and recites 
these formulas (TA. 3.2.a); then, to the east of 
these four bricks, he places one brick that repre- 
sents ‘‘the heart,”’ and recites TA. 3.11.2—3.b as 
far as nicikyuh; to the east of this, he places one 
brick that represents ‘‘the graha,’’ and recites 
TA. 3.2.b; to the east of this, he places one brick 
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that represents “the pratigraha,’’ and recites 
TA. 3.10 as far as somaya vdsah; to the east of 
this, he places four of the bricks that represent 
the words of the Sambhara-formulas, and recites 
TA. 3.8 as far as barhisd; and to the east of these 
four bricks, he places two of the bricks that rep- 
resent the formulas called ‘‘the wives of the 
gods,”’ and recites TA. 3.9 as far as agneh.| 

[In the same way, on the western side of the 
bunch of Darbhagrass, the Adhvaryu, proceeding 
towards the north, places the five bricks that 
represent the formulas symbolizing the five Ho- 
tars, i.e., the five officiating priests, and recites 
these formulas (TA. 3.3.a); then, to the north of 
these five bricks, he.places one brick that repre- 
sents “the heart,’”’ and recites TA. 3.11.3-4 as 
far as aham asmi; to the north of this, he places 
one brick that represents ‘‘the graha,’’ and recites 
TA. 3.3.b; to the north of this, he places one 
brick that represents ‘‘the pratigraha,”’ and re- 
cites TA. 3.10 as far as rudraya gam; to the 
north of this, he places four of the bricks that 
represent the words of the Sambhara-formulas, 
and recites TA. 3.8 as far as yajfiena; and to the 
north of these four bricks, he places two of the 
bricks that represent the formulas called ‘“‘the 
wives of the gods,” and recites TA. 3.9 as far as 
tristup.| 

[In the same way, on the northern side of the 
bunch of Darbhagrass, the Adhvaryu, proceeding 
towards the east, places the six bricks that rep- 
resent the formulas symbolizing the six Hotars, 
i.e., the six officiating priests, and recites these 
formulas (TA. 3.6.a); then, to the east of these 
six bricks, he places one brick that represents 
“the heart,’’ and recites TA. 3.11.4-5 as far as 
carantam; to the east of this, he places one brick 
that represents “the graha,”’ and recites TA. 
3.6.b; to the east of this, he places one brick 
that represents “the pratigraha,’’ and recites 
TA. 3.10 as far as varundya ’ §vam; to the east of 
this, he places four of the bricks that represent 
the words of the Sambhara-formulas, and recites 
TA. 3.8 as far as svagdkdrena; and to the east of 
these four bricks, he places two of the bricks that 
represent the formulas called “the wives of the 
gods,”’ and recites TA. 3.9 as far as anustup.| 

(Then, probably also on the northern side of 
the bunch of Darbhagrass, but in the space be- 
tween that bunch and the bricks that have just 
been placed, the Adhvaryu, proceeding towards 
the east, places the seven bricks that represent 
the formulas symbolizing the seven Hotars, i.e., 
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the seven officiating priests, and recites these 
formulas (TA. 3.5.a); then to the east of these 
seven bricks, he places one brick that represents 
“the heart,”’ and recites TA. 3.11.6-12; to the 
east of this, he places one brick that represents 
“the graha,”’ and recites TA. 3.5.b; to the east of 
this, he places one brick that represents ‘‘the 
pratigraha,”’ and recites TA. 3.10 as far as 
prajapatim purusam; to the east of this, he places 
five of the bricks that represent the words of the 
Sambhara-formulas, and recites TA. 3.8 to the 
end; and to the east of these five bricks, he places 
the last twelve of the bricks that represent the 
formulas called ‘“‘the wives+ of the gods,’ and 
recites TA. 3.9 from ddityanaém jagati to catasro 
disah. | 

[The rites that follow the placing of these 
bricks are the same as those that have been de- 
scribed in Tait.-Br. 3.10.2-6 and 3.11.2-6; and 
after the placing of the naturally perforated 
bricks (cf. Tait.-Br. 3.10.2), all the rites of the 
Caturhotra-cayana are the same as those of the 
Savitra (cf. Ap. 19.14.27). ] 

[The Caturhotra-cayana thus described by 
Apastamba (Ap. 19.14.18-27) is the simple 
(vyasta) Caturhotra-cayana, that is called Brah- 
macit by Baudhayana. But according to Sa- 
yana’s commentary on Tait.-Br. 3.12.1, there are 
two kinds of the Caturhotra-cayana: the Vyasta 
(the simple one) and the Samasta (the combined 
one) (tac ca dvividham: vyastam samastam ca). 
According to Baudhayna (Baudh. 19.8), the 
Samasta fire-altar is a combination of the Sa- 
vitra, the Naciketa, and the Brahmacit (i.e., the 
Vyasta Caturhotra). 
layers of bricks. 


It is composed of five 
The first layer is the Savitra; 
the second is made of space-filler bricks; the third 
is the Naciketa; the fourth is made of space-filler 
bricks; and the fifth is the Brahmacit (i.e., the 
Vyasta Caturhotra). If one should pile up the 
Samasta (the combined CAaturhotra fire-altar) on 
the occasion of a Soma-sacrifice, one should per- 
form the isftis (oblations) called Divah-Syenis 
(the heaven’s eagles) and the isfis called Apaghas 
(the destroyers of obstacles)... The Divah- 
$yenis should be offered before the diksaniyd isti 
(i.e., the oblation of initiation) of the Soma sacri- 
fice; and the Apaghas should be offered before 
the udavasdniyd isti (i.e., the oblation of depar- 
ture) of that sacrifice. | 

14 This is undoubtedly the name of these sfis. 
is a wrong reading. 


A padya 


Cf. Caland: Z.D.M.G. 57, p. 742. 





3.12.1 


tabhyam t4 angirastama, 'S$y4ma tam kaAmam 
agne; 4Sanam tva, viSsva 4$ah; 4nu no ‘dy4 
‘numatir, 4nv id anumate tv4m; kAmo bhitdsya, 
kAamas tAd 4gre; br4hma jajiiandam, pit4 virajam; 
yajié rayé, ‘yam yajhdh; 4po bhadra, 4d it 
paSyami; tibhyam bharanti, y6 dehyah; pirvam 
deva 4parena, pranapandu ; havyavaham, svistam 


[1]. 


(This chapter contains the pratikas (i.e., the 
initial words) of the puro 'nuvdkyds (invitation- 
verses) and the ydjyds (oblation-verses) of the 
Diwah-Syeni istis. These isfis are considered to 
be a part of the ritual of the Caturhotra-cayana, 
because they are to be performed if the combined 
Caturhotra fire-altar (Samasta Caturhotra) is 
piled up on the occasion of a Soma-sacrifice. 
They are to be performed before the diksaniyda 
istt (i.e., the oblation of initiation) of that sacri- 
fice. There are seven Divah-Syeni istis, and each 
of them comprises three havis-oblations. The 
first havis-oblation of each tsfi is the oblation of 
a sacrificial cake to Agni Kama; and the third 
havis-oblation of each tsi is the oblation of a pap 
(caru) to Anumati (Divine Approval). But the 
second havis-oblation is different in each tsft. 
In the first isfi, it is the oblation of a pap to Aga 
(Hope); in the second sft, it is the oblation of 
a pap to Kama (Desire); in the third ‘sft, it is 
the oblation of a pap to Brahman (the Holy 
Power of the Sacred Word); in the fourth ‘sfz, 
it is the oblation of a pap to Yajiia (the Sacri- 
fice); in the fifth zsfz, it is the oblation of a pap 
to the Waters; in the sixth tsf7, it is the oblation 
of a pap to Agni Balimant (Agni, the receiver of 
propitiatory offerings); in the seventh ‘sft, it is 
the oblation of a pap to Anuvitti (Discovery). 
In conclusion of each of the seven Divah-Syeni 
istts the usual oblation to Agni Svistakrt takes 
place. | 

(The puro 'nuvdkyd used, in each of the seven 
istis, for the oblation of a sacrificial cake to Agni 
Kama, is the verse beginning with) taébhyam td 
angirastama (= RV. 8.43.18: tuébhyam td angi- 
rastama visvah suksitdyah pfthak, dgne kdmdya 
yemire: ‘Toward thee, O best of Angirases, all 
people with fair dwellings, severally, O Agni, 
have made effort to gain their wish.’’)- 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) aSydma tam kamam agne (= RV. 
6.5.7: aSydma tim kdmam agne tdvo ‘tt aSydma 
rayim rayivah suvtram, aSydma vdjam abhi vajd- 
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yanto ’Sy4ma dyumndm ajarad ‘jdéram te: ‘‘May 
we, O Agni, by thy help, obtain our wish; may 
we obtain wealth with manly sons, O wealthy 
one; may we win booty, we who are seeking for 
booty; may we obtain, O undecaying one, thine 
undecaying glory.’’)— 

(The puro ‘nuvakyd used, in the first of the 
seven istis, for the oblation of a pap to Aésa 
[Hope] is the verse beginning with) éSandm tva 
(= Tait.-Br. 2.5.3.3.b: dSandm tvd ’’$apalébhyas 
catuirbhyo amftebhyah, idém bhitdsyd ’dhyaksebhyo 
vidhéma havisé vaydm: ‘Thee [we offer] to the 
four immortal region-guardians of the regions; 
to the overseers of the world would we now pay 
worship with oblation.”’)"— 

(The yajyd used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) visvd 4$ah (= Tait.-Br. 2.5.3.3.c: 
vised dS mddhund sdmsrjadmi, anamivd dpa ésa- 
dhayo bhavantu, ayém ydjamano mfdho vydsyatam, 
dgrbhitah paSdvah santu sdrve: ‘‘To all regions | 
give honey; may the waters and the herbs be 
wholesome; may this Sacrificer destroy his ene- 
mies; may all his cattle be free from being 
stolen.’’)— 

(The puro ’nuvdkyd used, in each of the seven 
isttis, for the oblation of a pap to Anumati 
[Divine Approval] is the verse beginning with) 
dnu no ‘dyd ‘numatth (= TS. 3.3.11.1: dnu no 
‘dyad ’numatir yajndm devésu manyatam, agnis ca 
havya-véhano bhdévatam dastise mdéyah: ‘*May Anu- 
mati today, among the gods, be pleased with our 
sacrifice; may she and Agni, the bearer of the 
oblation, be a joy to the pious man.”’)— 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) dnv id anumate tvudm (= TS. 
3.3.11.3.m: dnv id anumate tvudm mdnydsai Sém 
ca nah krdhi, krditve déksdya no hinu pra na 
dyimsi tdrisah: ‘‘Be pleased [with us], O Anu- 
mati, and grant us prosperity; for inspiration, 
for insight, impel us; lengthen our lives.’’)— 

(The puro ’nuvakyd used, in the second of the 
seven istis, for the oblation of a pap to Kama 
|Desire] is the verse beginning with) kémo bhia- 
tdsya (= Tait.-Br. 2.4.1.9-10: kaémo bhitdsya 
bhdvyasya, samrdd éko vi rajati, sé iddm prati- 

18 This verse and the following are used as puro 'nuvakya 
and ydjyd for the oblation of a pap to A $a (Hope) because 
each of them contains the word afd. In the two verses, 
however, the word Gd is not &§a ‘‘hope,”’ but @S4 ‘‘region.”’ 
On the other hand, it is remarkable that, in the text of 
Tait.-Br. 3.12.2, where 4§@ undoubtedly means “hope,”’ 
the word, in the nominative singular, is accented like 
G@S@ “region,” i.e., 4§4 instead of a§4. The instrumental 
and dative singular forms, however, are regularly accented: 
aSdéya ‘with hope,” Gs4yai ‘to Hope.” 
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paprathe, rtin titsrjate vaSi: ‘Kama [Desire], the 
one universal ruler, rules over what is and is to 
be. He has extended this [world]; he, the con- 
trolling one, sends out the seasons.’’)— 

(The ydjydé used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) kdmas tdd dgre (= Tait.-Br. 
2.4.1.10 = RV. 10.129.4: kdmas tdd dgre sdm 
avartataé ‘’dhi, mdnaso rétah prathamdém ydd dsit, 
sat6é bandhum dsati nir avindan, hrdi prattsya 
kavdyo manisd: ‘‘Desire, in the beginning, took 
possession of that; Desire, that was the first seed 
of mind. The sages, seeking with insight in 
their hearts, found out the bond of the existent 
in the non-existent.’’)— 

(The puro 'nuvdkyd used, in the third of the 
seven istis, for the oblation of a pap to Brahman 
[the Holy Power of the Sacred Word] is the verse 
beginning with) bréhma jajndndm (= TS. 4.2.8.2 
= Tait.-Br. 2.8.8.8: bréhma jajidndm pratha- 
mim purdstad vi simatéh surtico vend dvah, sd 
budhnya upama asya visthah satds ca yénim dsatas 
ca vi vah: “The bréhman (the holy power of the 
sacred word), that was first born in the east, 
Vena has revealed from the shining boundary; 
he has revealed its fundamental first forms, the 
womb of the existent and the non-existent.’’)— 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) pitd virdjam (= Tait.-Br. 2.8.8.9: 
pita virdjam rsabhé rayindm antdriksam visvd- 
rupa d& vivesa, tim arkdir abhy arcanti vatsém 
brdhma sdntam bréhmand vardhdyantah: ‘‘The 
father of the splendid ones, the bull of richess, 
has entered, omniform, the atmosphere; with 
songs they sing unto the young bull, strengthen- 
ing him, who is bréhman {holy power], with 
brahman.’’)— 

(The puro ’nuvakyd used, in the fourth of the 
seven istis, for the oblation of a pap to Yajna 
(the Sacrifice) is the verse beginning with) yajié 
ray6 (= Tait.-Br. 2.5.5.a: yajné radyé yajnd ise 
vastindm, yajndh sasyénam utd suksitindm, yajnid 
istéh piurvdcittim dadhdatu, yajidé brahmanvam 
dpyetu devan: ‘The Sacrifice rules over wealth, 
the Sacrifice rules over goods; the Sacrifice rules 
over crops, and also over good dwellings. Let 
the Sacrifice, having been worshipped, create the 
first notion [the first thought, i.e., heaven, cf. 
Tait.-Br. 3.9.5.2]; let the Sacrifice, possessing the 
brdéhman |the holy power of the sacred word], go 
to the gods.’’)— 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) aydém yajné (= Tait.-Br. 2.5.5.b: 
aydm yajné vardhatam gébhir dsvath, tyém védth 
svapatyd suvira, idém barhir dati barhimisy anyéd, 
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imdm yajndm visve avantu devah: ‘Let this sacri- 
fice prosper with cattle, with horses; may this 
vedi {this sacrificial ground] be rich in good off- 
spring, rich in manly sons; may this layer of 
sacrificial grass surpass all other layers of sacri- 
ficial grass. Let all the gods favor this sac- 
rifice.’’)— 

(The puro 'nuvakyd used, in the fifth of the 
seven istis, for the oblation of a pap to the Waters 
is the verse beginning with) dpo bhadrd (= TS. 
5.6.1.3.1: apo bhadrd ghrtém id dpa dsur agnit- 
sé6mau bibhraty dpa tt tah, tivré rdso madhupfcam 
aramgamd &@ mda pranéna sahé vdrcasa: ‘The 
waters are auspicious, the waters were clarified 
butter. These waters bear Agni and Soma; may 
the strong sap of those which are dispensing 
honey, come to me, satisfying, with life and 
radiance.’’)— 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) dd it pasSyami (= TS. 5.6.1.4.k: 
dd it pasyamy utd va Synomy & ma ghéso gacchati 
vin na dsdm, mdnye bhejané amftasya tdarhi 
hiranya-varnad dtrpam ydd vah: ‘Then, indeed, 
| see, or | hear; to me comes the noise, to us the 
voice of them; I consider then that I have re- 
ceived my share of the beverage of immortality, 
when, O ye of golden color, | have enjoyed 
you.”’)— 

(The puro ’nuvakyd used, in the sixth of the 
seven istis, for the oblation of a pap to Agni 
Balimant [the receiver of propitiatory offerings] 
is the verse beginning with) tuébhyam bharanti 
(= Tait.-Br. 2.4.7.9 = RV. 5.1.10: taibhyam bha- 
ranti ksitdyo yavistha balim agne dntita 6 ’té dirat, 
a bhdndisthasya sumatim cikiddhi brhdt te agne 
mahi §é4rma bhadrém: ‘“To thee, O most youthful 
god, the people bring their tribute [their pro- 
pitiatory offering], O Agni, from near and far. 
Do thou take notice of the prayer of him who 
most loudly praises [thee]. Powerful, O Agni, 
is thy great, auspicious shelter.’’)— 

(The yadjydé used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) yé dehyd (= Tait.-Br. 2.4.7.9 
= RV. 7.6.5: yé dehyd dnamayad vadhasndir yé 
arydpatnir usdsas cakdra, sd nirtidhya ndhuso 
yahvé agntr visas cakre balihftah séhobhth: ‘‘He 
who overthrew the walls with destructive weap- 
ons, and gave the Dawns a noble lord; he, 
young Agni, subduing the tribes of Nahus, has 
made them bring their tribute, by force.’’) 

(The puro ’nuvadkyd used, in the last of the 
seven istis, for the oblation of a pap to Anuvitti 
(Discovery) is the verse beginning with) parvam 
devé dparena (= Tait.-Br. 2.5.6.5: puirvam deva 
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dparend 'nupdsyan jdnmabhith, |corr.: 'nupdsyan, 
jdnmabhir| jdnmdany dvarath pdrani, védani deva 
ayém asmt ‘tt mdm, ahém {|corr.: mdm ahdm,}| 
hitvd Sdriram jardsah pardstat: ‘Discovrieng, O 
gods, (my) former (existence) by (this) later 
(existence), the higher existences by the lower 
existences, | shall know myself, O gods, saying 
“This one | am,” having abandoned the body, 
after old age.”’ *) 

(The yadjyd used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) praéndpandu (= Tait.-Br. 2.5. 
6.5: prandpdndu cadksuh Srétram, vdcam médnast 
simbhrtim, hitvd Sdriram jardsah pardstat, 4 bhi- 
tim bhitim vaydm asnavdmahai: “Out-breath and 
in-breath, sight, hearing, and the speech pre- 
pared in the mind,—having abandoned the body, 
after old age,—may we obtain every power.’’) 

(The puro 'nuvdkyd used for the oblation to 
Agni Svistakrt is the verse beginning with) 
havyavéham (= Tait.-Br. 2.4.1.4.a: havyavéham 
abhimatisdham, raksohénam pftandsu jisnim, 
jyotismantam didyatam pirandhim, agnim svi- 
stakftam dhuvema: ‘“‘We would invoke the god 
who conveys the oblation, who subdues the 
enemies, who kills the demons, who is victorious 
in battles; the bright, the shining, the bountiful 
Agni who makes the sacrifice correct.’’) 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) svistam (= Tait.-Br. 2.4.1.4.b: 
svistam agne abhi tat prndhi, visva deva pftana 
abhtsya, urtim nah pdntham pradisén vibhahi, 
jyétismad dhehy ajdram na dyuh: ‘Make full, 
O Agni, that which has been correctly offered; 
fetter, O god, all hostile armies; do thou shine, 
showing us a broad way; give us a bright, un- 
decaying life.’’) 

3.12.2 

devébhyo vai svarg6é lokds tird ‘bhavat, té 
praj4patim abruvan, prajapate svargé vai no 
lokas tird ‘bhit, tam Anv icché 'ti, tarh yajna- 
kratabhir Anvaicchat, tam yajiakratibhir na 
‘nvavindat, tam fstibhir Anvaicchat, tam {stibhir 
Aanvavindat, tad istinadm istitvam, éstayo ha vai 
ndma, tA istaya ity acaksate paréksena, pardédksa- 
priya iva hi dev4h [1|.—tam 484 "bravit, praja- 
pata 4S4y4 vai Sramyasi, ahdm u v4 44 ‘smi, 
mam nti yajasva, Atha te saty4 '’S4 bhavisyati, 


Anu svargam lokam vetsyasi ‘ti, sA etam agnaye 
kAmavya purod4sam ast4kapalam niravapat, 4S4- 
vai carim, Anumatyai cartim, tato vai tasya 


‘6 This stanza is interesting. Its meaning is not per- 
fectly clear but, in my opinion, we have here undoubtedly 
one of the oldest allusions to the doctrine of transmigration. 
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satya "Sa 'bhavat, 4nu svargam lokam avindat, 
saty4 ha v4 asy4 "$4 bhavati, anu svargam 
lokam vindati, ya eténa havisa yajate, va u cai 
‘nad evam véda; s6 ‘tra juhoti, agnaye kamaya 
sv4ha '’SA4yai sv4ha, 4numatyai svaha, prajapa- 
taye sv4ha, svargaya lokaya svaha ‘gnave svi- 
stakfte sv4hé ‘ti [2|.—tam k4mo 'bravit, pra- 
japate kAmena vai Sramyasi, aham u vai kamo 
‘smi, mam nti yajasva, Atha te saty4ah kamo 
bhavisyati, 4nu svargam lokam vetsvasi ‘ti, sa 
etam agnaye kamaya purod4sam astaékapdlam 
niravapat, kamaya carim, Anumatyai cartim, 
tato vai tasya saty4h kamo ‘'bhavat, anu svar- 
gam lokam avindat, saty6 ha v4 asya kamo 
bhavati, 4nu svarg4am lokam vindati, ya eténa 
havisa yajate, ya u cai ‘nad evam véda; sé ‘tra 
juhoti, agnaye kamaya sv4ha, kamaya svaha, 
Anumatyai svaha, projdpataye sv4ha, svargava 
lokAya sv4ha 'gnaye svistakfte svahé ‘ti [3]. 

tam brahma 'bravit, prajapate brahmana vai 
Sramyasi, aham u vai brahma ’smi, mam nu 
yajasva, Atha te brahmanvan yajné bhavisyati, 
anu svargam lokam vetsyasi ‘ti, s4 etam agnaye 
kamaya purod4Sam astakapalam niravapat, brah- 
mane carim, 4numatyai cartim, tato vai tasya 
brahmanvan yajno ‘bhavat, 4nu svargam lokam 
avindat, brahmanvan ha v4 asya yajno bhavati, 
Anu svargam lokam vindati, ya eténa havisa 
yajate, ya u cai ‘nad evam véda; sé ‘tra juhoti, 
agnaye kamaya svaha, brahmane svaha, anu- 
matyai svaha, prajapataye sv4ha, svargaya lo- 
kaya svaha 'gnaye svistakfte svahé 'ti [4|.—tam 
yajho ‘bravit, prajapate yajnéna vai Sramyasi, 
aham u vai yajid ’smi, mam nti yajasva, atha 
te saty6 yajné bhavisyati, 4nu svargam lokam 
vetsy4si ‘ti, s4 etam agnaye kamaya purodésam 
astakapalam niravapat, yajnaya carim, anu- 
matyai carim, tato vai tasya saty6 yajno ‘bha- 
vat, Anu svargam lokam avindat, saty6 ha va 
asya yajné bhavati, 4nu svargam lokam vindati, 
ya eténa havisa yajate, ya u cai ’nad evam véda; 
s6 ‘tra juhoti, agnaye kamaya svaha, yajnaya 
svaha, Anumatyai sv4ha, praj4pataye sva4ha, 
svargaya lokaya svaha 'gndye svistakéte svahé 
‘ti [5].—tam 4po ’bruvan, prajapate ‘pst vai 
sarve kAmah Sritaéh, vay4am u va 4pah smah, 
asmian ni yajasva, atha tvayi sarve kamah 
Srayisyante, Anu svargam lokam vetsyasi ‘ti, sa 
etam agnaye kamaya purod4Sam astaékapalam 
niravapat, adbhyas carim, Anumatyai cartim, 
tato vai tasmint sarve k4ma aSrayanta, anu 
svargam lokam avindat, sarve ha va asmin 
kAmah Srayante, 4nu svarg4am lokam vindati, 
ya eténa havisa yajate, ya u cai ‘nad evam véda; 
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s6 ‘tra juhoti, agnaye kamaya sv4ha ‘dbhyah 
svaha, Anumatyai svaha, prajapataye svaha, 
svargdaya lokdya svaha ‘gnaye svistakfte svahé 
‘ti [6].—tam agnir baliman abravit, prajapate 
‘gnaye vai balimate sarvani bhitani balim ha- 
ranti, aham u va agnir balim4an asmi, mam ni 
yajasva, 4tha te sarvani bhitdni balim hari- 
syanti, Anu svargam lokam vetsyAsi ‘ti, sa etam 
agnaye kamaya purod4Sam astakapalam nira- 
vapat, agnaye balimate cartim, 4numatyaicartim, 
tato vai tasmai sarvani bhitani balim aharan, 
anu svargam lokam avindat, sarvani ha v4 asmai 
bhitani baliti haranti, Anu svarg4m lokam vin- 
dati, ya eténa havisa yajate, ya u cai ‘nad evam 
véda; sé ’tra juhoti, agnaye kamaya svaha 'gnaye 
balimate svaha, 4numatyai svaha, prajdpataye 
svaha, svargdya lokdya svaha 'gnaye svistakfte 
svahé 'ti [7|.—tam Anuvittir abravit, prajapate 
svargam vai lokam Anuvitsasi, aham u va 4nu- 
vittir asmi, m4m nti yajasva, atha te saty4 ‘nu- 
vittir bhavisyati, 4nu svargam lokam vetsyasi ’ti, 
sa etam agnaye kamaya purodésam astakapalam 
niravapat, Anuvittyai carim, 4anumatyai cartim, 
tato vai tasya saty4 ‘nuvittir abhavat, Anu 


svargam lokam avindat, satya ha va asy4 ‘nu- 
vittir bhavati, Anu svargam lokam vindati, ya 
eténa havisa yajate, ya u cai ‘nad evam véda; 
s6 ‘tra juhoti, agnaye kamaya svah4 ‘nuvittyai 


svaha, Aanumatyai svaha, prajdpataye .svaha, 
svargdya lokaya svaha ‘gnaye svistakfte svahé 
ti [8|.—t4 va etah sapta svargdsya lokasya 
dvarah, divahSyenay6" ‘'nuvittayo nama, 4§a 
prathamam raksati, kAdmo dvitiyam, brahma 
trtivam, yajnas caturthim, A4pah pafcamim, 
agnir baliman sasthim, Anuvittih saptamim, anu 
ha vai svargam lokam vindati, kamac4ro ‘sya 
svargé loké bhavati, ya etabhir istibhir yajate, 
ya u cai ‘na evam véda, tasv anvisti pasthauhi- 
varam dadyat katiisdm ca, striyai ca "bharam 
samrddhyai [9]. 


[This chapter contains theological explanations 
of the origin, the mystic import, and the high 
value of the seven istis called Divah-Syenis (i.e., 
Heaven's eagles). | 

The heavenly world was hiding itself from the 
gods. They said to Prajapati: ‘“‘O Prajapati, 
the heavenly world has hidden itself from us. 
Do thou search. for it.” By means of yajiia- 
kratus (i.e., great sacrificial ceremonies, i.e., 

" divahSyenayah.—This is one of the few cases where the 
nominative plural ending of a i-stem, i.e., -ayah, has taken 
the place of the old regular ending of the nominative plural 
of a derivative i-stem, i.e., -ih. Cf. dsadhayah (TS. 4.1. 
4.4); revdtayah (TS. 4.2.11.1); pdtnayah (TS. 5.2.11.2). 
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animal sacrifices or Soma sacrifices) he searched 
for it, (but) by means of yajfiakratus he did not 
find it. By means of tsfts (i.e., oblations con- 
sisting of butter, cakes, paps, etc.) he searched 
for it (anvatcchat, imperfect of anv-ts), (and) by 
means of istts he found it. 
why tstts are called istts. Esti (seeking) truly 
is their name. They (the priests) mysteriously 
call them istis, for the gods like what is mys- 
terious. 

Hope said to him (Prajapati): “O Prajapati, 
thou art making effort with hope. And | am 
Hope. Now do thou sacrifice to me, and thy 
hope will become effectual; and thou wilt find the 
heavenly world.”’ He (Prajapati) then offered 
that well known sacrificial cake, served on eight 
potsherds, to Agni Kama (Agni, the Desire), and 
a pap (caru) to Hope, and a pap to Anumati 
(Divine Approval). Consequently his hope be- 
came effectual, and he found the heavenly world. 
Verily, his hope becomes effectual, and he finds 
the heavenly world, he who offers that oblation 
and who thus knows it. (Therefore) he (the 
Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) here (on 
the occasion of the building of the fire-altar) 
offers the oblation, saying: ‘““To Agni Kama, 
svaha!—To Hope, svaha!—To Anumati, svaha! 

To Prajapati, svaha!—To the Heavenly World, 
svaha!—To Agni Svistakrt (the maker of good 
offering), svaha!”’ 

Desire said to him (Prajapati): “O Prajapati, 
thou art making effort with desire. And | am 
Desire. Now do thou sacrifice to me, and thy 
desire will become effectual, and thou wilt find the 
heavenly world.’”’ He (Prajapati) then offered 
that well known sacrificial cake, served on eight 
potsherds, to Agni Kama, and a pap to Desire, 
and a pap to Anumati (Divine Approval). Con- 
sequently his desire became effectual, and he 
found the heavenly world. Verily, his desire 
becomes effectual, and he finds the heavenly 
world, he who offers that oblation and who thus 
knows it. (Therefore) he (the Adhvaryu, acting 
for the Sacrificer,) here (on this occasion) offers 
the oblation, saying: ‘“To Agni Kama, svaha! 
To Desire, svaha!—To Anumati, svaha!—To 
Prajapati, svaha!—To the Heavenly World, 
svaha!—To Agni Svistakrt, svaha!”’ 

Brahman (the Holy Power of the Sacred Word) 
said to him: “O Prajapati, thou art making effort 
with bréhman (the holy power of the sacred word). 
And I am Brahman. Now do thou sacrifice to 
me; and thy sacrifice will become endowed with 
brdhman, and thou wilt find the heavenly world.” 


That is the reason 
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He (Prajapati) then offered that well known 
sacrificial cake, served on eight potsherds, to 
Agni Kama, and a pap to Brahman, and a pap 
to Anumati. Consequently his sacrifice became 
endowed with bréhman, and he found the heav- 
enly world. Verily, his sacrifice becomes en- 
dowed with brdhman (the holy power of the 
sacred word), and he finds the heavenly world, 
he who offers that oblation and who thus knows 
it. (Therefore) he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the 
Sacrificer,) here (on this occasion) offers the 
oblation, saying: “To Agni Kama, svaha!—To 
Brahman, svaha!—To Anumati, svaha!—To Pra- 
japati, svaha!—To the Heavenly World, svaha! 

To Agni Svistakrt, svaha!”’ 

The Sacrifice said to him: “O Prajapati, thou 
art making effort with the sacrifice. And I am 
the Sacrifice. Now do thou sacrifice to me, and 
thy sacrifice will become effectual, and thou wilt 
find the heavenly world.”” He (Prajapati) then 
offered that well known sacrificial cake, served 
on eight potsherds, to Agni Kama, and a pap to 
the Sacrifice, and a pap to Anumati. Conse- 
quently his sacrifice became effectual, and he 
found the heavenly world. Verily, his sacrifice 
becomes effectual, and he finds the heavenly 
world, he who offers that oblation and who thus 
knows it. (Therefore) he (the Adhvaryu, acting 
for the Sacrificer,) here (on this occasion) offers 
the oblation, saying: ‘““To Agni Kama, svaha! 
To the Sacrifice, svaha!—To Anumati, svaha!— 
To Prajapati, svaha!—To the Heavenly World, 
svaha!—To Agni Svistakrt, svaha!”’ 

The Waters said to him: “O Prajapati, all 
objects of desire depend on the waters. And we 
are the Waters. Now do thou sacrifice to us, 
and all objects of desire will depend on thee, and 
thou wilt find the heavenly world.’’ He (Pra- 
japati) then offered that well known sacrificial 
cake, served on eight potsherds, to Agni Kama, 
and a pap to the Waters, and a pap to Anumati 
(Divine Approval). Consequently all objects of 
desire depended on him, and he found the 
heavenly world. Verily, all objects of desire de- 
pend on him, and he finds the heavenly world, 
he who offers that oblation and who thus knows 
it. (Therefore) he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the 
Sacrificer,) here (on the occasion of the building 
of the fire-altar) offers the oblation, saying: ‘“To 
Agni Kama, svaha!—To the Waters, svaha!— 
To Anumati, svaha!—To Prajapati, svaha!—To 
the Heavenly World, svaha!—To Agni Svistakrt, 
svaha!” 

Agni Balimant (Agni, the receiver of propitia- 
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tory offerings, the receiver of tribute,) said to 
him: “O Prajapati, all beings bring propitiatory 
offerings to Agni Balimant, And I am Agni Bali- 
mant. Now do thou sacrifice to me, and all 
beings will bring propitiatory offerings to thee, 
and thou wilt find the heavenly world.’’ He 
(Prajapati) then offered that well known sacri- 
ficial cake, served on eight potsherds, to Agni 
Kama, and a pap to Agni Balimant, and a pap 
to Anumati. Consequently all beings brought 
propitiatory offerings to him, and he found the 
heavenly world. Verily, all beings bring pro- 
pitiatory offerings (or tribute) to him, and he 
finds the heavenly world, he who offers that 
oblation and who thus knows it. (Therefore) he 
(the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) here 
(on this occasion) offers the oblation, saying: ‘“To 
Agni Kama, svaha!—To Agni Balimant, svaha! 
—To Anumati, svaha!—To Prajapati, svaha!— 
To the Heavenly World, svaha!—To Agni Svi- 
stakrt, svaha!”’ 

Discovery said to him (Prajapati): ‘O Pra- 
japati, thou wishest to discover the heavenly 
world. And I am Discovery. Now do thou 
sacrifice to me, and thy discovery will become 
effectual, and thou wilt find the heavenly world.” 
He (Prajapati) then offered that well known 
sacrificial cake, served on eight potsherds, to 
Agni Kama, and a pap to Discovery, and a pap 
to Anumati (Divine Approval). Consequently 
his discovery became effectual, and he found the 
heavenly world. Verily, his discovery becomes 
effectual, and he finds the heavenly world, he 
who offers that oblation and who thus knows it. 
(Therefore) he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the 
Sacrificer,) offers the oblation, saying: ‘“To Agni 
Kama, svaha!—To Discovery, svaha!—To Anu- 
mati, svaha!—To Prajapati, svaha!—To the 
Heavenly World, svaha!—To Agni Svistakrt, 
svaha!”’ 

These seven (isfis) are the (seven) gates of the 
heavenly world. They are called ‘the Discov- 
eries (that are) the Heaven's eagles (divah- 
Syenayo ‘nuvittayah).’’ Hope protects the first 
one, Desire the second, Brahman (the Holy 
Power of the Sacred Word) the third, the Sacri- 
fice the fourth; the Waters protect the fifth; 
Agni Balimant protects the sixth, Discovery the 
seventh. Verily, he finds the heavenly world, 
and he enjoys unrestrained motion (i.e., absolute 
independence of action) in the heavenly world, 
he who offers these oblations and who thus knows 
them. During the performance of these (seven) 
istts, after each istt, he (the Sacrificer) should 
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give (as a sacrificial fee) a heifer four years old, 
and a drinking vessel made of metal; and (he 
should) also (give) a jewel to a woman; (all that) 
for the success (of the sacrifice). , 


3.12.3 


tapasa devé devatam Agra Ayan, tapasa rsayah 
svar 4nvavindan, tapasa sapatnan pranudama 
’ratih, yéne dam vi$vam paribhiitam yad asti.— 
prathamajam devam havisa vidhema, svayam- 
bhi brahma paramdam tapo yat, sa eva putrah 
sd pita sA mata, tapo ha yaks4m prathamém 
sambabhiiva.—Sraddhaya ”’ devé devatvam aé- 
nute, Sraddha pratistha lokasya devi [1], sA no 
jusan6 ‘pa yajham 4gat, kamavatsé ‘mftam 
dahana.—Sraddhi devi prathamaja rtasya, vis- 
vasya bhartri jagatah pratisthd, tam Sraddham 
havisa yajamahe, s4 no lokam amftam dadhatu, 
isana devi bhivanasya ‘dhipatni.—Agat satyam 
havir id4am jusanam, yasmad devA jajiire bht- 
vanam ca vi$ve, tasmai vidhema havisa ghrténa 
[2], yatha devaih sadhamadam madema.—yasya 
pratisthé ‘rv antariksam, yasmad deva jajnire 
bhtivanam ca sarve, tat saty4am arcad tipa yaj- 
nam na 4gat, brahma "hutir Gpa médamanam. 
—mdanaso vaSe sarvam idam babhiiva, na ‘nyasya 
mano vaSam anviyaya, bhismé hi devah sahasah 
sahiyan, sa no jusana ipa yajnam 4gat.—aki- 
tinam adhipatim cétasam ca [3], samkalpajitim 
devam vipascim, mano rajanam iha vardhayan- 
tah, upahavé ‘sya sumatau syama.—caranam 
pavitram vitatam puranam, yéna pitas tarati 
duskrtani, téna pavitrena Suddhéna pitah, Ati 
papmanam 4ratim tarema.—lokasya dvdéram 
arcimat pavitram, jy6tismad bhrajamanam ma- 
hasvat, amftasya dhara bahudha déhamanam, 
caranam no loké sidhitam dadhatu.—agnir mir- 
dha, bhivah.—dnu no ‘dy4 ‘numatir, anv id 
anumate tvam.—havyavaham, svistam [4]. 


{This chapter contains the puro ’nuvdkyds (in- 
vitation-verses) and the ydjyds (oblation-verses) 
of the Apdghd istis (the istis that destroy the 


obstacles). Like the Divah-Syenis, they are con- 
sidered to be a part of the Caturhotra-cayana, 
because they are to be performed if the combined 
Caturhotra fire-altar is piled up on the occasion 
of a Soma-sacrifice. They are to be performed 
before the udavasdaniyd isti (i.e., the oblation of 
departure) of that sacrifice. There are five 
A pdaghds, and each of these zsfis comprises three 
havis-oblations. The first havis-oblation of each 
istt is the oblation of a sacrificial cake to Agni, 
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and the third havis-oblation of each isfi is the 
oblation of a pap to Anumati. But the second 
havis-oblation is different in each isti. In the 
first isfi, it is the oblation of a pap to Tapas 
(Asceticism); in the second, it is the oblation of 
a pap to Sraddha (Faith); in the third, it is the 
oblation of a pap to Satya (Truth); in the fourth, 
it is the oblation of a pap to Manas (Mind); and 
in the fifth, it is the oblation of a pap to Carana 
(Good Behavior). In conclusion of each of the 
five A paghds the usual oblation to Agni Svistakrt 
takes place. | : 

(The puro ‘nuvakya used for the oblation of a 
pap to Tapas is the following verse:) “It is by 
Asceticism that, in the beginning, the gods at- 
tained godhood. It is by Asceticism that the 
Rsis obtained heaven. By Asceticism may we 
drive away our rivals, our enemies,—by that 
(Asceticism) by which this universe, whatever 
exists, is subdued.” 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the verse :) 
‘‘Let us honor with an oblation the firstborn god, 
Asceticism, that is the highest self-existing Brah- 
man. He is the father, he is the son, he is the 
mother. Asceticism indeed became the first 
divine spirit.”’ 

(The puro 'nuvakyd used for the oblation of a 
pap to Sraddha is the verse:) “It is by Faith 
that a god attains godhood. The goddess Faith 
is the foundation of the world. May she, being 
delighted, come to our sacrifice, she who, having 
the wish for her calf, yields (the milk of) im- 
mortality.”’ 

(The yajya@ used for that oblation is the verse :) 
‘*The goddess Faith is the firstborn (child) of the 
Divine Order, she 1s the supporter of the uni- 
verse, the foundation of the world. We honor 
her with an oblation. May she grant us the 
immortal world, she, the powerful goddess, the 
ruler of the universe.” 

(The puro 'nuvakya used for the oblation of a 
pap to Satya is the verse:) ‘“May Truth, being 
delighted, come to this oblation. That Truth 
wherefrom all the gods and the universe have 
originated, let us honor it with an oblation, with 
melted butter, that we may feast with the gods.”’ 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the verse :) 
‘‘May that Truth, the foundation of which is the 
wide atmosphere, and wherefrom all the gods 
and the universe have originated,—may that 
Truth, the Brahman (the Holy Power of the 
Sacred Word, the Divine Essence), gladly ap- 
proaching our oblations, come, shining, to our 
sacrifice.” 
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(The puro 'nuvdkyd used for the oblation of a 
pap to Manas is the verse:) “All this universe 
is under the control of the Mind. And the 
Mind does not fall under the control of anything 
else. For this dreadful god is stronger than the 
strong. May he, being delighted, come to our 
sacrifice.” 

(The yaéjyd used for that oblation is the verse :) 
‘Magnifying here king Mind, the ruler of wishes 
and thoughts, the wise god who is impelled by 
desires, may we be in his good graces, on the 
occasion of this invitation.” 

(The puro ‘nuvakyd used for the oblation of a 
pap to Carana is the verse:) ‘“Good Behavior 
is a means of purification, extensive, ancient, by 
which, being purified, one overcomes evil actions. 
Purified by that pure means of purification, may 
we overcome evil, the enemy.”’ 

(The ydjyvd used for that oblation is the verse :) 
‘*May Good Behavior, the door of the (heavenly) 
world, the shining means of purification, brilliant, 
beaming, mighty, abundantly vielding streams 
of the beverage of immortality, grant us a well 
prepared place in the (heavenly) world.” 

(The puro 'nuvakyd used, in each of the five 
istts, for the oblation of a sacrificial cake to Agni, 
is the verse beginning with) agnir miardhd 
(= TS. 4.4.4.1.a = RV. 8.44.16: agnir mirdhd 
divih kakit patth prthivyd aydm, apadm rétamisi 
jinvati: ‘Agni is the head, the summit of the 
sky; here, he is the lord of the earth; he quickens 
the seeds of the waters."’) 

(The ydjva used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) bhivah (= TS. 4.4.4.1.d = RV. 
10.8.6: bhiivo yajiidsya rdjasas ca neta ydtra 
niyudbhih sdcase Sivdbhih, divi mirdhénam da- 
dhise suvarsdm jihvdm agne cakrse havyavdham: 
“Thou hast become the leader of the sacrifice 
and of the region where thou art accompanied 
by thy auspicious teams of horses; thou hast 
placed thy light-winning head in the sky, and 
thou hast made, O Agni, thy tongue to be the 
bearer of the oblation.’’) 

(The puro 'nuvakyd used, in each of the five 
istts, for the oblation of a pap to Anumati, is the 
verse beginning with) dnu no ‘dyd ‘numatir 
(= TS. 3.3.11... Vide supra p. 658). 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) dnv td anumate tvdm (= TS. 
3.3.11.m. Vide supra p. 658). 

(The puro 'nuvakyé used for the oblation to 
Agni Svistakrt is the verse beginning with) 
havyavdham (= Tait.-Br. 2.4.1.4.a. Vide supra 
p. 660). 
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(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the verse 
beginning with) svistam (= Tait.-Br. 2.4.1.4.b. 
Vide supra p. 660). 


3.12.4 

devébhyo vai svargé lokds tird ‘bhavat, té 
praj4patim abruvan, prajapate svargé vai no 
lokas tird "bhit, tam Aanvicché ’ti, tam yajiiakra- 
tabhir 4nvaicchat, tam yajiiakratibhir n4 ’nva- 
vindat, tam istibhir Anvaicchat, tam istibhir 
Anvavindat, tad istinam istitvam, éstayo ha vai 
nama, t4 istaya ity 4caksate paréksena, pardksa- 


priya iva hi devah [1].—tam tapo ’bravit, pra-. 


japate tapasa vai Sramyasi, ah4m u vai tapo 
‘smi, mam nt yajasva, atha te saty4m tapo 
bhavisyati, 4nu svargam lokam vetsyAdsi ‘ti, sa 
etam Aagneyam astékapalam niravapat, tapase 
carim, 4numatyai cartim, tato vai tasya saty4am 
tapo ‘bhavat, Anu svarg4am lokam avindat, 
satyam ha v4 asya tapo bhavati, 4nu svarg4m 
lokam vindati, ya eténa havisa yAjate, yA u cai 
‘nad evam véda, sé ‘tra juhoti, agnaye svaha 
tapase sv4ha, Aanumatyai sv4ha prajapataye 
svaha, svargéaya lokava svaha ’gnaye svistakfte 
svahé ‘ti [2].—tam §raddh4 ‘bravit, prajapate 
Sraddhaya vai Sramyasi, aham u vai Sraddha 
‘smi, mam nti yajasva, Atha te saty4 Sraddha 
bhavisyati, 4nu svargam lokam vetsyAasi ‘ti, sa 
etam Agneyam astakapalam niravapat, Srad- 
dhayai carim, Aanumatyai cartiim, tato vai tasya 
saty4 Sraddh4 "bhavat, Anu svarg4m lokam avin- 
dat, satyA ha v4 asya Sraddha bhavati, Anu 
svargam lokam vindati, y4 eténa havisa yajate, 
ya u cai ’nad evam véda, sé 'tra juhoti, agnaye 
svaha Sraddhayai svaha, 4numatyai sva4ha pra- 
jApataye svaha, svargaya lokaya svaha ’gnaye 
svistakfte svahé ‘ti [3].—tam saty4m abravit, 
prajapate satyéna vai Sramyasi, ah4am u vai 
saty4am asmi, m4m nti yajasva, Atha te saty4m 
satyam bhavisyati, 4nu svargam lokam vetsyasi 
ti, sa etam Agneyam astékapalam niravapat, 
saty4ya carim, 4numatyai cartim, tato vai tasya 
satyam saty4m abhavat, 4nu svargam lokam 
avindat, satyam ha vA asya saty4m bhavati, Anu 
svargam lokam vindati, yA eténa havisa yajate, 
ya u cai ’nad evam véda, sé 'tra juhoti, agnaye 
svaha satya4ya sv4ha, Anumatyai sv4ha prajapa- 
taye sv4ha, svargéya lok4ya svaha 'gnaye svi- 
stakfte sv4hé ‘ti [4].—tam mano ’bravit, pra- 
japate manasa vai Sramyasi, aham u vai mano 
‘smi, m&am nt yajasva, Atha te saty4m mano 
bhavisyati, 4nu svarg4m lokam vetsyAsi ’ti, sa 
etam Aagneyam astakapadlam nfravapat, manase 
carim, 4numatyai cartim, tato vai tasya satyam 
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mano ‘bhavat, anu svarg4m lokam avindat, 
satyam ha v4 asya mano bhavati, 4nu svargam 
lokam vindati, ya eténa havisa yajate, ya u cai 
‘nad evam véda, sé 'tra juhoti, agnaye svaha 
manase svaha, Aanumatyai svaha prajdpataye 
svaha, svargdya lokaya svaha 'gnavye svistakfte 
svahé ‘ti [5].—tam cdranam abravit, prajapate 
caranena vai Sramyasi, ah4m u vai caéranam 
asmi, mam nt yajasva, Atha te saty4m caranam 
bhavisyati, Anu svargam lokam vetsydsi ’ti, sa 
etam Aagneyam astaékapalam niravapat, caranaya 
carim, anumatyai cartim, tato vai tasya satyam 
caranam abhavat, 4nu svargam lokam avindat, 
satvam ha v4 asya céranam bhavati, anu svar- 
gam lokam vindati, ya eténa havisa yajate, ya 
u cai ‘nad evam véda, s6 ‘tra juhoti, agnaye 
svaha caéraniya svaha, Anumatyai svaha pra- 
japataye svaha, svarg4ya lokaya svaha ’gnaye 
svistakfte svahé ’ti [6].—t4 v4 etah pdfica svar- 
gasva lokasya dvarah, A4padya (corr.: Apagha) 
Anuvittayvo nama, tapah prathamam raksati, 
Sraddha dvitivam, saty4m trtivyam, mands ca- 
turthim, caranam pancamim, Anu ha vai svar- 
gam lokam vindati, kamacdro 'sya svargé loké 
bhavati, va etabhir istibhir yajate, ya u cai na 
evam véda, tasv anvisti, pasthauhivaram dadyat 
kamsam ca, striyai ca '’bharam sAmrddhyai [7]. 


(This chapter contains theological explana- 
tions of the origin, the mystic import, and the 
high value of the five istis called apaghd anu- 
vittayah (the Discoveries that destroy the ob- 
stacles). | 

The heavenly world was hiding itself from the 
gods. They said . for the gods like what is 
mysterious. (This passage is exactly the same as 
SAG@: 4.) 

Asceticism said to him (Prajapati): ““O Pra- 
japati, thou art making effort with asceticism. 
And | am Asceticism. Now do thou sacrifice 
to me, and thy asceticism will become effectual; 
and thou wilt find the heavenly world.” He 
(Prajapati) then offered that well known sacri- 
ficial cake, served on eight potsherds, to Agni, 
and a pap (caru) to Asceticism, and a pap to 
Anumati (Divine Approval). Consequently his 
asceticism became effectual, and he found the 
heavenly world. Verily his asceticism becomes 
effectual, and he finds the heavenly world, he 
who offers that oblation and who thus knows it. 
(Therefore) he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the 
Sacrificer,) here (on the occasion of the building 
of the fire-altar) offers the oblation, saying: ‘‘To 
Agni, svaha!—To Asceticism, svaha!—To Anu- 
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mati, svaha!—To Prajapati, svaha!—To the 
Heavenly World, svaha!—To Agni Svistakrt (the 
maker of good offering), svaha!”’ 

Faith said to him (Prajapati): “O Prajapati, 
thou art making effort with faith. And I am 
Faith. Now do thou sacrifice to me, and thy 
faith will become effectual; and thou wilt find the 
heavenly world.’”’ He (Prajapati) then offered 

and a pap (caru) to Faith, and a pap to 
Anumati. Consequently his faith became effec- 
tual, and he found the heavenly world. Verily 
his faith becomes effectual, . who offers 
and who thus knows it. (Therefore) he (the 
Adhvaryu) . offers the oblation, saying: ‘“To 
Agni, svaha!—To Faith, svaha!—To Anumati, 
svaha! . . To Agni Svistakrt, svaha!”’ 

Truth said to him (Prajapati): “O Prajapati, 
thou art making effort with truth. And | am 
Truth. Now do thou sacrifice to me, and thy 
truth will become effectual; and thou wilt find the 
heavenly world.”” He (Prajapati) then offered 

and a pap to Truth, and a pap to Anumati. 
Consequently his truth became effectual, and he 
found the heavenly world. Verily his truth be- 
comes effectual, . who offers and who 
thus knows it. (Therefore) he (the Adhvaryu) 
offers the oblation, saying: “To Agni, 
svaha!—To Truth, svaha!—To Anumati, svaha! 
. To Agni, Svistakrt, svaha!”’ 

Mind said to him (Prajapati): ‘““O Prajapati, 
thou art making effort with mind. And | am 
Mind. Now do thou sacrifice to me, and thy 
mind will become effectual; and thou wilt find the 
heavenly world.”” He (Prajapati) then offered 

and a pap to Mind, and a pap to Anumati. 
Consequently his mind became effectual, and he 
found the heavenly world. Verily his mind be- 
comes effectual, . who offers and who 
thus knows it. (Therefore) he (the Adhvaryu) 
offers the oblation, saying, ““To Agni, 
svaha!—To Mind, svaha!—To Anumati, svaha! 
... To Agni Svistakrt, svaha!”’ 

Good Behavior said to him (Prajapati): “O 
Prajapati, thou art making effort with good be- 
havior. And | am Good Behavior. Now do 
thou sacrifice to me, and thy good behavior will 
become effectual; and thou wilt find the heavenly 
world. He (Prajapati) then offered . . . anda 
pap to Good Behavior, and a pap to Anumati. 
Consequently his good behavior became effec- 
tual, and he found the heavenly world. Verily 
his good behavior becomes effectual, and he 
finds the heavenly world, he who offers that 
oblation and who thus knows it. (Therefore) 
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he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) here 
(on the occasion of the building of the fire-altar) 
offers the oblation, saying: ‘‘To Agni, svaha!— 
To Good Behavior, svaha!—-To Anumati, svaha! 

To Prajapati, sviha!—To the Heavenly World, 
svaha!—To Agni Svistakrt, svaha!”’ 

These five (istis) are the (five) gates of the 
heavenly world. They are called “the Discov- 
eries that destroy the obstacles (apdghd 'nuvitta- 
yah).’’ Asceticism protects the first one, Faith 
the second, Truth the third, Mind the fourth, 
(,ood Behavior the fifth. Verily he finds the 
heavenly world, and he enjoys unrestrained mo- 
tion (i.e., absolute independence of action) in the 
heavenly world, he who offers these oblations 
and who thus knows them. During the per- 
formance of these (five) tsfis, after each tsfi, he 
(the Sacrificer) should give (as a sacrificial fee) 
a heifer four years old and a drinking vessel made 
of metal; and (he should) also (give) a jewel to a 
woman; (all that) for the success (of the sac- 
rifice). 

3.12.5 


brahma vai caturhotarah, caturhotrbhy6 ‘dhi 
yajné nirmitah, nai nam Saptam, na "bhicaritam 
Agacchati, yA evam véda.—y6 ha vai caturho- 
tfnam caturhotrtvam véda, atho pafcahotrtvam, 
sarva ha 'smai diSah kalpante; vacaspatir héta 
daSahotfnam, prthivi héta caturhotfnam [1], 
agnir héta pafcahotfnam, vag ghéta sdddho- 
tfnam, mahdhavir héta saptahotfnam, etad vai 
caturhotfnam caturhotrtvam, atho paéfcahotrt- 
vam; sarva ha ‘smai diSah kalpante, yA evam 
véda.—es4 vai sarvavidy4, etad bhesajam, es4 
panktih svargdsya lokdsya ‘fijas4 ‘yanih srutth 
{2]; etan y6 ‘dhydity Acchadir darSé yAvat tara- 
sam, svar eti, anapabravah sarvam 4Ayur eti, 
vindate praj4m, rayAspésam gaupatydm, brah- 
mavarcas! bhavati.—etan y6 ‘dhyditi, sprndéty 
atm4nam, praj4m pitfn.—et4n vA arund aupa- 
vesSir vidim cakara [3], etair adhivaddam Apajayat, 
Atho visvam papmdanam, svar yayau; etan yé 
‘dhyaiti, adhivadaém jayati, Atho visvam papmé- 
nam, svar eti.—etair agnim cinvita svarg4kamah, 
etair Ayuskamah, praj4-pasi-kamo vai [4]. 

purastad daSahotaram tidaficam tpadadhati 
yavatpadam, hfdayam yAajusi patnyau ca; daksi- 
natah prafcam caturhotaram, pasc4d tidaficam 
pafcahotaram, uttaratah praéficam saddhotaram, 
uparistat prafica® saptahotaram, hfdayam ya- 
jimsi patnyas ca; yathavakas4m grahan, yatha- 
vakag4m pratigrahdl lokamprn4é ca; sarva ha 
‘syai ‘tA devatah pritA abhista bhavanti [5]; sa 
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dévam (corr.: sadevam) agnim cinute.—ratha- 
sammitaS cetavyah, vajro vai rathah, vajrenai 
'vA papmanam bhratrvyam strnute; paksdhsam- 
mita$ cetavyah, etavan vai rathah, yavat paksah, 
rath4sammitam evd cinute.—imam eva lokam 
pasubandhéna 'bhijayati, Atho agnistoména [6], 
antériksam ukthyéna, svar atiratréna, sarval 
lokAn ahinéna, atho sattréna.—vdro daksina, 
varenai ‘vA varam sprnoti, 4tm4 hi varah.— 
ékavimSatir® dAaksina dadati, ekavimS6 va itah 
svarg6 lokah, pra svarg4m lokam 4pnoti [7], 
asav Aditya ekavimSah, amtim ev4 ’’dityam 4p- 
noti.—Satam dadati, Satayuh ptrusah Saténdri- 
yah, 4yusy evé ‘ndriyé pratitisthati.—sahdasram 
dadati, sahdsrasammitah svarg6 lokah, svargasya 
lokasya ‘bhijityai.—anvistakam daksina dadati, 
sarvani vayamsi [8], sarvasy4 ’’ptyai, sarvasya 
’varuddhyai.—yadi na vindéta, manthan eta- 
vat6 dadyad odanfn va, aSnuté tam kamam, 
yasmai kamaya ‘gniS ciyate.—pasthauhim tv 
antarvatim dadyat, s4 hi sérvani vayamsi, sar- 
vasy4 '’ptyai, sarvasy4 ’varuddhyai [9].—hira- 
nyam dadati, hiranyajyotir ev4 svargam lokam 
eti—vaso dadati, tén4 "yuh prdatirate.—vedi- 
trtiyé yajeta, trisatya hi dev4h, sA satyam (corr.: 
sdsatyam) agnim cinute.—tdd etat paSubandhé 
brahmanam briyat, né ’taresu yajnésu.—y6 ha 
vai caturhotfn anusavandm tarpayitavyan véda 
[10], tfpyati prajaya pasibhih, Gpai ‘nam soma- 
pith6 namati; eté vai cAturhotaro ‘nusavanam 
tarpayitavyah, yé brahman4 bahuvidah, tébyo 
yad daksina na nayet, duiristam syat, agnim asya 
vrijiran; tébhyo yathasraddham dadyat, svistam 
evai 'tat kriyate, nA ‘sya 'gnim vriijate [11]. 
hiranyestak6 bhavati; yavad uttamam anguli- 
kandam yajiapartsa s4mmitam, téjo hiranyam. 

yadi hiranyam na vindét, S4rkara akt4 ipada- 
dhyat, téjo ghrtam, satejasam eva ’gnim cinute. 

agnim citv4 sautramany4 yajeta maitrava- 
runya va; viryéna v4 esa vyfdhyate, yo 'gnim 
cinuté; yavad eva viryam, tad asmin dadhati. 
brahmanah sAyujyam salokaétaém Apnoti, etasam 
eva devatanam sAfyujyam, sarstitam samana- 
lokatam Apnoti, ya etam agnim cinuté, ya u cai 
‘mam evam véda.—etad eva savitré brahmanam, 
Atho naciketé [12]. 








[This chapter contains: 1. theological reflec- 
tions upon the formulas called ‘‘the Four Ho- 
tars’; 2. a description of the way the bricks that 





18 This nominative form is here used as if indeclinably, 
just as Satam in Satam pirbhih (with a hundred strong- 
holds), and sahasram in sahasram rsibhih (with a thousand 
Cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 486.c. 


rsis). 
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represent the formulas are to be placed for the 
building of the Caturhotra fire-altar; 3. prescrip- 
tions concerning the size of that fire-altar, the 
sacrificial fee to be given to the priests, the size 
of the vedi, the bricks that are to be used for the 
building of the fire-altar, and the sacrifices that 
must be offered after the completion of the 
building; 4. remarks concerning the rewards ob- 
tained by the Sacrificer who has built the Catu- 
rhotra fire-altar. | 

Verily (the formulas called) ‘‘the Four Hotars”’ 
(i.e., ‘the four chief officiating priests’’) are the 
Brahman (i.e., the sacred power of the holy 
word, the essence of the sacrifice, and the essence 
of the universe). (For) out of ‘‘the Four Hotars’”’ 
the sacrifice has been created. Neither curse 
nor incantation reaches him who thus knows. 

Verily all the quarters are favorable to him 
who knows why (the formulas called) ‘the Four 
Hotars”’ are called ‘the Four Hotars,”’ and also 
why they are called “the Five Hotars.’’—(1) 
Vacaspati is the Hotar (the reciting priest) 
among the ten Hotars (i.e., among the ten offici- 
ating priests or the ten elements of the sacrifice 
named in the formulas called “the Ten Hotars’’). 

-(2) The Earth is the Hotar (the reciting priest) 
among the four Hotars (ie., among the four 
officiating priests named in the formulas called 
‘‘the Four Hotars’’).—(3) Agni is the Hotar (the 
reciting priest) among the five Hotars (i.e., 
among the five officiating priests named in the 
formulas called ‘‘the Five Hotars’’).—(4) Speech 
is the Hotar (the reciting priest) among the six 
Hotars (i.e., among the six officiating priests 
named in the formulas called ‘‘the Six Hotars’’). 
—(5) The Great Oblation is the Hotar (the re- 
citing priest) among the seven Hotars (i.e., 
among the seven officiating priests named in the 
formulas called ‘‘the Seven Hotars’’).—That in- 
deed is the reason why (the formulas called) ‘‘the 
Four Hotars”’ are called ‘“‘the Four Hotars,”’ and 
why they are also called “the Five Hotars.”’ 
And verily all the quarters are favorable to him 
who thus knows.” 


19 The formulas called ‘‘the Four Hotars’’ symbolize the 
four chief officiating priests, i.e., according to TA. 3.2.a, 
the Hotar, the Adhvaryu, the Agnidh, and the Upavaktar 
(= the Brahman). But, on the other hand, the group of 
formulas called ‘‘the Four Hotars’’ comprises the five 
groups of formulas called ‘the Ten Hotars,”’ ‘‘the Four 
Hotars,”’ “the Five Hotars,” “the Six Hotars,”’ and ‘‘the 
Seven Hotars’’; and in each of these five groups, the Hotar 
or reciting priest is mentioned among the officiating priests. 
This is probably the reason why the whole group of for- 
mulas, with its five subdivisions, is called “the Four 
Hotars” and also “the Five Hotars.”’ 
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This (i.e., the knowledge of these formulas) is 
universal knowledge; this is medicine; this is the 
fivefold path going straight to the heavenly 
world.—He who recites these (formulas), accord- 
ing to his strength (i.e., as loudly as he can), ina 
place where no house can be seen, he goes to 
heaven. Blameless, he attains the full measure 
of life. He obtains progeny, increase of wealth, 
possession of cattle. And he becomes endowed 
with spiritual lustre. He who recites these (for- 
mulas) saves himself, and his progeny, and his 
ancestors. 

Aruna, the son of UpaveSsi, knew these (for- 
mulas). By them he warded off the offensive 
words (thrown at him), and also every evil. And 
he went to heaven. He who recites these for- 
mulas, conquers the offensive words (thrown at 
him), and also every evil. And he 
heaven. 

With these (formulas) one should build the 
fire-altar if he is desirous of heaven; with these 
(formulas) he should build it if he is desirous of 
long life, or if he is desirous of progeny and cattle. 

(The Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer, places 
the bricks for the building of the Caturhotra 
fire-altar.) In the east, proceeding towards the 
north, he places (the bricks that represent) the 
group of formulas symbolizing the ten Hotars 
(TA. 3.1.a), according to the number of the 
portions (of this group of formulas) (i.e., ten 
bricks). (Then, he places one of the bricks that 
represent the group of formulas called) hrdaya 
(the heart) (TA. 3.11), two (of the bricks that 
represent the formulas called) yajuses (TA. 3.8), 
and two (of the bricks that represent the for- 
mulas called) patnis (the wives of the gods) (TA. 
3.9). In the south, proceeding towards the east 
(he places the four bricks that represent) the 
group of formulas symbolizing the four Hotars 
(TA. 3.2.a). In the west, proceeding towards 
the north (he places the five bricks that repre- 
sent) the group of formulas symbolizing the five 
Hotars (TA. 3.3.a). In the north, proceeding 
towards the east (he places the six bricks that 
represent) the group of formulas symbolizing the 
six Hotars (TA. 3.6.a). Behind (?) (behind these 
six bricks?), proceeding towards the east (he 
places the seven bricks that represent) the group 
of formulas symbolizing the seven Hotars (TA. 
3.5.a). (And he places the bricks that repre- 
sent the group of formulas called) the hrdaya (the 


goes to 








2 According to Ap. 19.14.20, the Adhvaryu, on this 
occasion, places not two but four bricks representing these 
formulas; and the formulas are called sambhdras. 
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heart), and (the bricks that represent the for- 
mulas called) the yajuses, and (the bricks that 
represent the formulas called) the patnis (the 
wives of the gods). And, according to the space 
left, (he places the bricks that represent the 
formulas called) the grahas (TA. 3.1.b; 3.2.b; 
3.3.b; 3.6.b; 3.5.b). And according to the space 
left (he places the bricks that represent the for- 
mulas called) the pratigrahas (TA. 3.10), and the 
space-filler bricks. And all those deities (who 
are mentioned in all those formulas) will be 
pleased with him (i.e., with the Sacrificer) and 
dear to him. (Thus) he (the Adhvaryu, acting 
for the Sacrificer,) builds a fire-altar that is pro- 
tected by the gods (sddevam). 

The fire-altar should be built of the size of a 
war-chariot. The war-chariot is a thunderbolt 
indeed. (if the fire-altar is built of the size of a 
war-chariot,) it is with a thunderbolt indeed that 
he (the Sacrificer) will overthrow evil, his enemy. 
The fire-altar should be built of the size of the 
wheel (of the war-chariot). (For) the war- 
chariot is as great as its wheel. (And thus) one 
builds the fire-altar of the size of a war-chariot. 

(If the sacrifice he offers is combined with the 
building of the fire-altar, the Sacrificer will con- 
quer one of the three worlds, or even all the 
worlds.) He will conquer this world (i.e., the 
earth) by an animal sacrifice, and also by an 
Agnistoma; (he will conquer) the atmosphere by 
an Ukthya; (he will conquer) heaven by an 
Atiratra; (he will conquer) all the worlds by an 
Ahina, and also by a Sattra.*! 

The sacrificial fee (for the building of the fire- 
altar) is a boon. By means of what is most 
precious indeed, he (the Sacrificer) (thus) saves 
what is most precious. For the Atman (the self, 
the soul) is (what is) most precious.—(Or) he 
(the Sacrificer) gives as a sacrificial fee twenty- 
one (cows). From hence (of all the divine 
worlds) the heavenly world is the twenty-first 


indeed.” (And thus, by giving twenty-one cows 


"The Agnistoma is the simplest form of the Soma- 
sacrifice. It is a one-day sacrifice. It includes twelve 
Stotras and twelve Sastras, i.e., 12 musical performances 
and 12 solemn recitations. The Ukthya is a Soma-sacrifice 
that includes 15 Stotras and 15 Sastras. The Atiratra is 
a Soma-sacrifice that lasts one day and the following night, 
and includes 21 Stotras and 21 Sastras. An Ahina is a 
Soma-sacrifice lasting several days. A Sattra is a sacri- 
ficial session of twelve or more than twelve days of Soma- 
sacrifice. 


"= Cf. Tait.-Br. 3.8.17.2: ‘Twenty-one indeed are the 


divine worlds: the (worlds of the) twelve months, the 
(worlds of the) five seasons, these three worlds (i.e., the 
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as a sacrificial fee) he (the Sacrificer) obtains the 
heavenly world. Yonder sun is the twenty-first 
(world). It is yonder sun indeed that he thus 
obtains.—(Or) he (the Sacrificer) gives (as a 
sacrificial fee) one hundred (cows). Man has 
indeed a hundred vital powers and a hundred 
energies. (And thus, by giving a hundred cows,) 
he (the Sacrificer) firmly establishes himself in 
vital power and energy.—(Or) he gives a thou- 
sand (cows). The heavenly world is equal to 
one thousand. It is in order to conquer the 
heavenly world (that he gives a thousand cows). 
—(Or) he gives, as a sacrificial fee, as many cows 
as there are bricks (in the fire-altar). «(These 
cows are) all the life powers. It is in order to 
obtain everything, in order to acquire everything 
(that he gives as many cows as there are bricks 
in the fire-altar). 

If he (the Sacrificer) should not (be able to) 
procure (as many cows as there are bricks in the 
fire-altar), he should give either as many manthas 
(i.e., mixed beverages, usually made of parched 
barley-meal stirred round in milk) or as many 
odanas (i.e., porridges). (By doing so) he ob- 
tains that object of desire for which the fire-altar 
is being built. 

But (instead of that) he may give a pregnant 
four year old cow. For such a cow, indeed, is all 
the life powers. It is in order to obtain every- 
thing, in order to acquire everything (that he 
gives such a cow). 

(Or) he gives gold (as a sacrificial fee). (And 
consequently) endowed with the splendor of gold, 
he will go to the heavenly world.—(Or) he gives 
a garment. By doing so, he prolongs his life. 

He (the Sacrificer) should perform the sacrifice 
on the third part of the vedi (i.e., on a vedt which 
is one third of the vedi of the normal Soma- 
sacrifice”). Trebly truthful are the gods (i.e., 
truthful in thought, word, and deed). (Conse- 
quently, by performing the sacrifice, in connec- 
tion with the building of the fire-altar, on the 
third part of the vedi,) one builds a fire-altar that 
is truthful (i.e., efficient). 

This (rule) one should declare to be the Brah- 
manical doctrine (the Brahmanical rule) in the 
case of an animal sacrifice (i.e., if one builds the 
fire-altar on the occasion of an animal sacrifice) ; 
not in the case of other sacrifices (i.e., if one 


earth, the atmosphere and the sky), and yonder sun as the 
twenty-first. This is the heavenly world.” 

*% Sdyana explains: “saumikavedyds trtiye 'mSe cayanam 
krivd tatra yajeta.” 
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builds the fire-altar on the occasion of a Soma- 
sacrifice). 

He who knows that “the Four Hotars’’ (i.e., 
the deities that are represented by that group of 
formulas which is called ‘“‘the Four Hotars,”’ i.e., 
the four chief officiating priests) are to be grati- 
fied at every pressing of Soma (i.e., at the morn- 
ing service, the midday service, and the evening 
service, of the Soma-sacrifice), he will be gratified 
with progeny and cattle; the draught of Soma 
comes to him (and belongs to him). Those 
“Four Hotars’ (those four officiating priests) 
who are to be gratified at every pressing of Soma, 
are very learned Brahmanas. If he (the Sacri- 
ficer) should not give them sacrificial fees, his 
sacrifice would be badly offered. They would 
destroy his fire-altar. (Therefore) he should 
give them (sacrificial fees) according to his faith. 
(Then) his sacrifice would be correctly offered. 
They would not destroy his fire-altar. 

This (fire-altar) is made of golden bricks. 
(The size of each brick is) as large as the last 
phalanx of the finger, (that is considered as) equal 
in size to a joint of (i.e., interval in) the sacrifice 
(?).4 Gold is fiery power. If he should not 
(be able to) procure gold, he should place (for 
the building of the fire-altar) (instead of golden 
bricks) pebbles anointed (with clarified butter). 
Clarified butter is fiery power. (By placing, for 
the building of the fire-altar, golden bricks or 
pebbles anointed with clarified butter) he builds 
a fire-altar that is endowed with fiery power. 

Having built the fire-altar, he (the Sacrificer) 
should offer the Sautramani or the Maitrava- 
runi. Verily, he who builds the fire-altar is 
deprived of his manly vigor. (By offering one 
of those two sacrifices after the building of the 
fire-altar) he (the priest who performs the sacri- 
fice) puts into him (i.e., into the Sacrificer) as 
much manly vigor (as he has lost). 

He obtains intimate union with the Brahman 
(the divine essence) and residence in the same 
world with it, and he obtains intimate union 
with those deities (who are named in the for- 


*4 Sayana’s explanation: tac ca yajfiapurusasya parvana 
sadrsam bhavati is not clear. I suppose that the term 
yajnapurusa, like the term purusa, designates the height 
of the Sacrificer’s body taken as basis for the measurement 
of the sacrificial ground, the fire-altar, etc. According to 
some texts, the purusa, as a measure, equals 5 aratnis 
(cubits), or 10 padas (feet), or 120 angulas (fingers). 

28 The Sautramani is a sacrifice, the chief characteristic 
of which is the offering of Sura (a spirituous liquor). The 
Maitravaruni is probably the oblation of a mixture of 
boiled and coagulated milk offered to Mitra and Varuna. 
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mulas) and equality in power with them, and 
residence in the same world with them,—he who 
builds this fire-altar (the CAaturhotra fire-altar), 
and who thus knows it. 

This (i.e., this Brahmana, this theological com- 
mentary) is the theological commentary on the 
Savitra (-cayana), and also on the Naciketa 
(-cayana) (just as it is the theological com- 
mentary on the Caturhotra-cayana).”* 


THE VAISVASRJA-CAYANA 

[According to Apastamba (Ap. 19.15.1), the 
Vaisvasrja-cayana (i.e., the building of the fire- 
altar as it was originally built by the creators of 
the universe) is explained by the Caturhotra- 
cayana, that is to say that it resembles the 
Caturhotra-cayana and that most of the rites are 
the same. 

One is allowed to build the VaiSvasrja fire- 
altar only on the occasion of Soma sacrificial 
sessions that last more than twelve days and 
that include a Mahavrata day, or on the occasion 
of a few other long and rare sacrifices (cf. Ap. 
19.15.7). 

For the VaiSvasrja-cayana, there are as many 
golden bricks, or pebbles anointed with clarified 
butter, as there are formulas for the purpose in 
the holy text (Tait.-Br. 3.12.6-8), i.e., forty-two. 

When the time for placing the bricks has come, 
the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer, starts 
to build the fire-altar. Beginning on the eastern 
side of the uttarandbhi (the four-cornered small 
eminence in the middle of the uttaravedt), and 
proceeding to the right, he places the 42 bricks 
in a circular way, reciting the 42 formulas of the 
three chapters of the Tait.-Br., the first of which 
begins with ‘‘Whatever is immortal and what- 
ever is mortal.’ Or he places the 42 bricks in 
three layers, using, successively, for each layer, 
the formulas of one of the three chapters. (Cf. 
Ap. 19.15.2-4. 

The rites that follow the placing of the bricks 
are the same as those that have been described 
in Tait.-Br. 3.10.2-6 and 3.11.2-6; and, after the 
placing of the naturally perforated bricks (cf. 
Tait.-Br. 3.10.2), all the rites of the VaiSvasrja- 
cayana are the same as those of the Caturhotra, 
with the exception of the recitation of the Hotar. 


26 Probably the reason why the Brahmana of the Ca- 
turhotra-cayana is also the Brahmana of the Savitra and 
the Naciketa is the fact that the Savitra and the Naciketa 
are considered integral parts of the Samasta Caturhotra- 
cayana (cf. p. 657), and that many features of the three 
cayanas are the same. 
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Instead of reciting Tait.-Br. 
Atmosphere! Heaven! 


3.10.5 (‘‘Earth! 
Energy, strength,” etc.), 
the Hotar recites the chapter that begins with 
‘The eastern region is called the great region of 
the Rgveda”’ as far as “is not defiled (even) by 
evil action” (= Tait.-Br. 3.12.9.1-8 as far as 
papakena). Cf. Ap. 19.15.5-6.] 


3.12.6 


yac ca 'mftam yac ca martyam, yac ca praniti 
yac ca na, sarvas t4 istakah krtv4, Gpa kama- 
dagha dadhe, téna rsinad téna brahmana, taya 
devatay4a ‘ngirasvéd dhruvA sida.—sarvah striyah 
sarvan pulisdh, sérvam nastripumam ca yat, 
s4rvas t4h.—y4vantah patisAvo bhimeh [1], 
samkhyata devamayaya, sarvas tah.—yAvanta 
fisih pasindm, prthivy4m pistir hitah, sarvas 
tah.—-y4vatih sikatah sarvah, apsv antas ca y4h 
Sritah, sarvas tA4h.—y4vatih Sarkara dhftyai, 
asy4m prthivy4m adhi [2], sarvas tah.—y4vanté 
‘'$m4no 'sy4m prthivy4m, pratisthdsu pratisthah, 
sarvas th.—-y4vatir viriidhah sdarvah, visthitah 
prthivim anu, sarvas tah.—y4vatir é6sadhih sar- 
vah, visthitah prthivim Anu, sarvas tah [3]. 
vavanto vanaspatayah, asy4m prthivy4m Adhi, 
sarvas tah.—y4vanto gramy4h paSdvah sarve, 
drany4s ca yé, sarvas tah.—yé dvipadas catu- 
spadah, ap4ada udarasarpinah, sarvas tah.— 
vavad Anjanam ucyate [4], devatrA yac ca manu- 
sim, sarvas t4h.—y4vat krsna4yasam sdarvam, 
devatra yaec ca manusdm, sdrvas tah.—yAval 
loh4yasam s4rvam, devatrA yac ca manusdm, 
sarvas tah.—sarvam sisa®M sarvam trapu, devatrA 
vac ca manusém [5], sarvas tah.—sarvam hira- 
nyam rajatam, devatra yac ca manusdm, sarvas 
tah.—sarvam stivarnam hdritam, devatrA yac ca 
manusam, sarvas tA istakah krtv4, ipa kama- 
dugha dadhe, téna rsinad téna brahmanda, taya 
devataya 'nhgirasvad dhruvA sida [6]. 


(This and the two following chapters contain 
the (18 + 15 + 9 =) forty-two formulas that 
the Adhvaryu recites when he places the forty- 
two golden bricks, or anointed pebbles, of the 
Vaisvasrja fire-altar. | 


1. Whatever is immortal and whatever is 
mortal, whatever does breathe and whatever 
does not (breathe),—having made all that into 
bricks, | place these bricks so that they will 
yield the objects of desire (just as cows yield 
milk).—(O brick!) with that Rsi (who has seen 


the holy formula), with that brdhman (i.e., with 
that holy formula), with that deity (that I am 
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now invoking) ,— 
do thou sit firm. 

2. All the females, all the males, and what- 
ever is neither female nor male,—(having made) 
all that (into bricks). . . 

3. As many as there are grains of sand on 
earth, counted up (only) by divine magic power, 

(having made) all that (into bricks). . . 

4. As many as there are (grains of salt in) salt 
grounds laid upon the earth as the fatness of 
cattle,—(having made) all that (into bricks). . . 

5. All the grains of gravel, as many as they 
are, laid (upon the earth) and in the waters,— 
(having made) all that (into bricks). . . 

6. As many as there are pebbles, (laid) for 
hardness upon this earth (i.e., giving hardness 
to this earth),—(having made) all that (into 
bricks). 

7. As many as there are stones on this earth, 
standing firm on the firm foundations (of this 
earth),—(having made) all that (into bricks). . . 

8. All the plants, as many as they are, spread 
all over the earth,—(having made) all that (into 
bricks). 

9. All the herbs, as many as they are, spread 
all over the earth,—(having made) all that (into 
bricks). ... 

10. As many as there are trees on this earth, 
(having made) all that (into bricks). . . 

11. All the domestic animals, as many as they 
are, and the wild animals,—(having made) all 
that (into bricks). . . 

12. The two-footed and the four-footed ani- 
mals, and the footless animals, that creep on their 
bellies,— (having made) all that (into bricks). 

13. All that is called ointment among the gods 
and among men,—(having made) all that (into 
bricks)... . 

14. All that is iron among the gods and among 
men,—(having made) all that (into bricks). 

15. All that is copper among the gods and 
among men,—(having made) all that (into 
bricks). .... 

16. All the lead, (and) all the tin there is 
among the gods and among men,—(having made) 
all that (into bricks). . . 

17. All the silver there is among the gods and 
among men,—(having made) all that (into 
bricks). ... 

18. All the gold there is among the gods and 
among men,—having made all that into bricks, 
| place these bricks so that they will yield the 
objects of desire (just as cows yield milk).—(O 
brick!) with that Rsi (who has seen the holy 


in the manner of the Angirases, 
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formula) with that brdhman (i.e., with that holy 
formula), with that deity (that I am now in- 
voking), in the manner of the Angirases, do thou 
sit firm. 

3.12.7 


sarva diSo diksti yac ca ‘ntar bhiitam pra- 
tisthitam, sarvas ta istakah krtv4, ipa kama- 
digha dadhe, téna rsina téna brahmana, taya 
devataya ‘ngirasvad dhruva sida.—antariksam 
ca kévalam, yac ca ’sminn antarahitam, sarvas 
tih.—antariksyas ca vah prajah [1], gandhar- 
vapsarasa$ ca yé, sarvas tah.—sarvan udarant 
salilin, antarikse prdatisthitan, sarvas tah. 
sarvan udarant salilan, sthavarah prosy4$§ ca yé, 
sarvas tih.—sarvam dhinim sarvan dhvamisan, 
himéd yae ca Siyate [2], sarvas tah.—sarvan 
maricin vitatan, niharé ydc ca Siyate, sarvas 
tih.—sarva vidytitah sarvant stanayitnin, hra- 
diinir yac ca §iyate, sdérvas tah.—sarvah sra- 
vantih saritah, sarvam apsucaram ca yat, sarvas 
tah [3].—y4S ca kapya y4§ ca nadyah samu- 
driyah, y4$ ca vaiSantir uta prasaciryah, sarvas 
tih.—yé co 'ttisthanti jimftah, ya$ ca varsanti 
vrstayah, sarvas tah.—tdpas téja akaSam, yac 
ca "kasé pratisthitam, sarvas tah.—vaytim va- 
yainsi sarvani [4], antariksacaram ca yat, sarvas 
tih.—agnim siryam candram, mitram varunam 
bhagam, sarvas tah.—satyam Sraddham tapo 
damam, nama ripam ca bhiitanam, sarvas ta 
istakah krtv4, Gpa kamadtgha dadhe, téna rsina 
téna brahmana, taya devataya ’ngirasvdd dhruva 
sida [5]. 


1. All the quarters, and (all) that that is firmly 
established in them (contained in them) ,—having 
made all that into bricks, I place these bricks so 
that they will yield the objects of desire (just as 
cows yield milk).—(O brick!) with that Rsi (who 
has seen the holy formula), with that bréhman 
(i.e., with that holy formula), with that deity 
(that | am now invoking), in the manner of the 
Angirases, do thou sit firm. 

2. And the atmosphere, that stands by itself, 
and (all) that that is contained in it,—(having 
made) all that (into bricks). . . 

3. And the creatures that are living in the 
atmosphere, and the Gandharvas and the Apsa- 
rases,—(having made) all that (into bricks). . . 

4. All the vapors (?), (and all) the waters, 
that are established in the atmosphere,—(having 
made) all that (into bricks). . . 

5. All the vapors (?), (and all) the waters, 
the stagnant ones, and the wandering ones,— 
(having made) all that (into bricks)... . 
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6. Every roaring river, and all the waterfalls 
(?), and all that (water) that falls as snow, 
(having made) all that (into bricks). . . 

7. All the rays of light that are spread out (in 
the air), and all that that falls as mist, 
made) all that (into bricks). . . 

8. All the lightnings and all the thunders, and 
all that that falls as hail,—(having made) all 
that (into bricks). . . 

9. All the flowing rivers, and all that that is 
moving in the waters,—(having made) all that 
(into bricks). 

10. And the waters of the wells, and the waters 
of the rivers, and the waters of the seas, and the 
waters of the tanks, and the waters that are 
congealed (?),—(having made) all that 
bricks). 

11. And the clouds that rise (in the sky), and 
the rains that fall (on the earth), 
all that (into bricks). . . 

12. The heat, the light, the space, and all that 
that is established in the space, 
all that (into bricks). 

13. The wind, all the birds, and all that that 
moves in the atmosphere,—(having made) all 
that (into bricks). .. . 

14. The fire, the sun, the moon, Mitra, Varuna, 
(and) Bhaga,—(having made) all that 
bricks). ... 

15. Truth, faith, asceticism, (and) self-control, 
and name and form (i.e., that which produces 
the individuality) of the beings,—having made 
all that into bricks, I place these bricks so that 
they will yield the objects of desire (just as cows 
yield milk).—(O brick!) with that Rsi (who has 
seen the holy formula), with that brdhman (i.e., 
with that holy formula), with that deity (that | 
am now invoking), in the manner of the Angi- 
rases, do thou sit firm. 


(having 


(into 
(having made) 


(having made) 


(into 


3.12.8 

sarvan divath (= sarvam divathi) sarvan de- 
van divi, yac ca ‘’ntar bhitam prAatisthitam, 
sarvas t4 istakah krtv4, ipa kamadigha dadhe, 
téna rsinad téna brahmana, taya devataya ‘hgi- 
rasvad dhruva sida.—y4vatis térakah sdarvah, 
vitata rocané divi, sarvas tah.—fco yajimsi 
sAmani [1], atharvangirdsa$ ca yé, sarvas tah.— 
itihdsapuranam ca, sarpadevajan4és ca yé, sarvas 
tah.—yé ca lok4 yé ca ‘lok4h, antar bhitam 
pratisthitam, sarvas taéh.—yac ca brahma yac 
ca *brahma, antar brahmAan (corr.: brahman [?]}) 
pratisthitam [2], saérvas taéh.—ahoratrani sar- 
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vani, ardhamas4iis ca kévalan, sarvas tah. 
s4rvan rtint sdrvan mads4n, samvatsaram ca 
kévalam, s4rvas t4h.—sdrvam bhftami (corr.: 
bhatam) s4rvam bhavyam, yac ca ‘to ‘dhibha- 
visyati, sArvas t4 istakah krtv4, ipa kamadigha 
dadhe, ténd rsina téna brahmana, taya devataya 
‘ngirasvad dhruva sida [3]. 


1. The whole sky, all the gods in the sky, and 
all that that is established in the sky,—having 
made all that into bricks, | place these bricks so 
that they will yield the objects of desire (just as 
cows yield milk).—(O brick!) with that Rsi (who 
has seen the holy formula), with that bréhman 
(i.e., with that holy formula), with that deity 
(that | am now invoking), in the manner of the 
Angirases, do thou sit firm. 

2. All the stars, as many as they are, spread 
out in the bright sky,—(having made) all that 
(into bricks). 

3. The stanzas of the Rgveda, the formulas of 
the Yajurveda, the songs of the Saimaveda, the 
holy and the hostile formulas of the Atharva- 
veda,— (having made) all that (into bricks). 

4. And the epic narratives and legends, and 
(the sciences dealing with) the serpents and the 
genii,—(having made) all that (into bricks). . . 

5. And the worlds and the not-worlds (i.e., the 
spaces that are beyond the worlds [?]), (and) 
that that is established in them,—(having made) 
all that (into bricks). 

6. And that which is the Brahman (i.e., the 
sacred power of the holy werd, the sacred power 
of the Veda), and that which is not the Brahman, 
(and) that that is established in the Brahman,” 
(having made) all that (into bricks). . . 

7. And all the days and nights, and the fort- 
nights, that stand by themselves, 
made) all that (into bricks). 

8. All the seasons, all the months, and the 
year, that stands by itself,—(having made) all 
that (into bricks). .. . 

9. All the past, all the present, and what will 
be after that,—having made all that into bricks, 
| place these bricks so that they will yield the 
objects of desire (just as cows yield milk).—(O 
brick!) with that Rsi (who has seen the holy 
formula), with that brédhman (i.e., with that holy 
formula), with that deity (that | am now invok- 


(having 


“If we accept the accentuation of the two editions, we 
must translate: “that that is established in the Brahman 
priest”; but I think that we should read: antér bréhman 
pratisthitam.—Sayana explains: antar brahman vedamadhye 
pratisthitam karmajiidnam. 
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ing), in the manner of the Angirases, do thou 
sit firm. 


3.12.9 


rc4m praci mahati dig ucyate, daksinam ahur 
yajusam aparam, atharvanam Angirasam pratici, 
samnam tidici mahati dig ucyate.—rgbhih pir- 
vahné divi deva iyate, yajurvedé tisthati madhye 
ahnah, sdmavedéna ‘stamayé mahiyate (corr.: 
mahiyate [?]), védair 4Sinyas tribhir eti sfryah. 

rgbhy6 jatam sarvaS6 mfrtim Aahuh, sarva 
gatir yajusi hai ‘va Sa$vat [1], sérvam téjah 
simaripyam ha Sa$vat (corr.: S4$vat), sarvatn 
he ‘dam brahmana hai ‘va srstam.—rgbhyé 
jatam vaiSyam varnam Aahuh, yajurved4m ksa- 
triyasya “hur yénim, samavedé brahmanénam 
prasitih, pirve parvebhyo vaca etad icuh. 
adars4m agnim cinvanah, pfrve viSvasfjo 'mftah, 
Satam varsasahasrAni, diksitah sattram dsata [2]. 

tapa asid grhdpatih, brahma brahmA ‘bhavat 
svayam, satyam ha hétai ’sam Asit (corr.: Asit 
[?]), vad visvasfja 4sata.—amftam ebhya tida- 
gayat, sahdsram parivatsaran, bhitam ha pra- 
stotai ’sam Asit (corr.: asit [?]), bhavisyat prati 
ca ‘harat.—pran6 adhvarytr abhavat, id4m sar- 
vain sisdsatam [3], apanéd vidvan 4vrtah, prati- 
pratisthad adhvaré.—artava upagatarah, sadasya 
rtavo 'bhavan, ardhamasa§ ca m4sa$ ca, camasa- 
dhvaryav6 ’bhavan.—asamsad brahmanas téjah, 
acchavak6 ‘bhavad yaSah, rtam esam praSsasta 
"sit, yad viSvasfja 4sata [4|.— rg rajanam tda- 
vahat, dhruvagopah saho "bhavat, djo bhyastaud 
gravnah, yad visvasfja 4dsata.—Apacitih potriyam 
ayajat, nestrivam ayajat tvisih, 4gnidhrad vidisi 
satyam, Sraddha hai ‘v4 ‘yajat svay4am.—ira 
patni viSvasfjam, 4kitir apinaddhavih [5], idh- 
mam ha kstic cai bhya ugré, trsn4 c4 "’vahatam 
ubhé.—vAg esam subrahmany4A ’’sit, chandoyog4én 
vijanati, kalpatantrani tanvana ‘hah, satisthas 
ca (corr.: tanvand4, ahahsamstha4§ ca) sarvaSah. 

ahoratré paSupalyau, muhirt4h présya abha- 
van, mrtytis tad abhavad dhatd, Samit6 ‘gré 
vis4m patih [6].—visvasfjah prathamdh sattram 
asata sahdsrasamam prasutena yantah, tato ha 
jajie bhivanasya gopah, hiranmayah Sakdnir 
brahma nama.—yéna sfiryas tapati téjase 'ddhah, 
pita putréna pitrm4n ydéniyonau, na ‘vedavin 
manute tam brhantam, sarvanubhim atmanam 
samparayé.—esa nity6 mahim4 brahmanasya, na 
karmana vardhate né kaniyan [7], tasyai ‘v4 
"tm4 padavit tam viditva (corr.: viditva), na 
karmana lipyate papakena. 

pafica paficasatas trivftah samvatsarah, panca 
paficasatah paficadaS4h, pafica pancasatah sap- 
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tadaS4h, pajica paficaSata ekavimsah, viSvasfjam 
sahdsrasamvatsaram.—eténa vai viSvasfja idam 
vi$vam asrjanta; yad vi$vam Asrjanta, tasmad 
vi$vasfjah.—visvam enan Anu prajayate, brah- 
manah sayujyam salokétam yanti, etésém eva 
devatanam sAyujyam, sarstitam samanalokatam 
yanti, ya etad upaydanti, yé cai ‘nat prahuh, 
yébhya§ cai ’nat prahuh [8]. 
om! 





[This last chapter contains: 1. the eighteen 
mantras that the Hotar has to recite as Sastra 
for the fire-altar that has been completely built 
up (cf. Ap. 19.15.6 and 19.12.26);% 2. a few 
final remarks on the great Soma-sacrifice con- 
nected with the building of the VaiSvasrja fire- 
altar; this Soma-sacrifice, when it was originally 
performed by the creators of the universe, lasted 
one thousand years; the men who perform it, 
those who teach it, and those to whom it is 
taught, will obtain divine rewards. | 


1. The eastern region is called the great region 
of the Rgveda; they say that the southern region 
is the boundless region of the Yajurveda; the 
western region is that of the Atharvans and the 
Angirases (i.e., the region of the Atharvaveda); 
the northern region is called the great region of 
the Samaveda. 

2. In the morning the god (i.e., the sun god) 
wanders in the sky with the Rc-verses; in the 
middle of the day he stands in the Yajurveda; 
in the evening (at the time of his setting) he is 
magnified by the Samaveda. (Thus) not de- 
prived of (but accompanied by) the three Vedas, 
the sun god wanders (in the sky). 

3. They say that the manifestation (of a god) 
is always produced by the Rc-verses. Every 
movement (of a god) is always produced by the 
Yajus-formulas. Every energy (of a god) is 
always produced by the Saman-chants. All this 
universe indeed has been produced by the Brah- 
man (i.e., by the sacred power of the holy word, 
by the sacred power of the Veda). 

4. They say that the VaiSya is born of the 
Rgveda; they say that the origin of the Ksatriya 
is the Yajurveda. The procreator of the Brah- 
mans is the Samaveda. That is what the ancient 
Rsis told to the ancient Rsis (their pupils). 

*% According to Baudhayana, however, these mantras 
are to be recited not by the Hotar but by the Brahman, 
at the time of the distribution of the sacrificial gifts: 
daksinanam kale brahma sadasy dGsino vaisvasrjan dcasta 


rcam practi mahati dig ucyata iti paccho 'rdharcaso brahmane 
vakyasah (Baudh. 19.9: 430.9). 
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5. Building the fire-altar (as) an image (of 
Agni, the fire-god), the ancient creators of the 
universe, the immortal ones, having been initi- 
ated (having accomplished the rites of the Diksa), 
performed a Sattra (a great Soma-sacrifice) for 
one hundred thousand years. 

6. Tapas (Asceticism) was the householder 
(i.e., the Sacrificer); Brahman (the Sacred Power 
of the Holy Word) itself was the Brahman priest; 
and Satya (Truth) was their Hotar, when the 
creators of the universe performed (that great 
Soma-sacrifice). 

7. Amrta (Immortality, or the Beverage of 
immortality) (as their Udgatar) sang the udgitha 
for them, for a thousand years; Bhita (the Past) 
was their Prastotar; and Bhavisyat (the Future) 
(as their Pratihartar) joined in the singing of the 
Saman-hymns. 

8. Prana (the Out-breath) was the Adhvaryu 
of those (immortal ones) who wished to possess 
all this world; Apana (the In-breath), knowing 
(the rites), having been chosen, held the office 
of the Pratiprasthatar (the assistant of 
Adhvaryu) at the sacrifice. 

9. The Artavas (the Seasonal Periods) were 
the Upagatars (the choristers); the Seasons were 
the Sadasyas (the priests who sit in the sacrificial 
shed called sadas) ; the Fortnights and the Months 
were the Camasadhvaryus (the attendants who 
manage the Soma cups). 

10. Fiery Energy (acting as the Brahmanac- 
chamsin) recited after the Brahman (that was 
holding the office of the Brahman priest); Glory 
was the Acchavaka (the inviter) ; and Rta (Divine 
Order) was the Prasastar (the director), when 
they (the creators of the universe) performed 
(that great Soma-sacrifice). 

11. Urj (Strength) carried up the king (Soma); 
Sahas (Force) was the protector of the Dhruva- 
graha (the Soma-draught called Dhruva); Ojas 
(Vital Power) (holding the office of the Gra- 
vastut) praised the pressing stones, when the 
creators of the universe performed (the great 
Soma-sacrifice). 

12. Apaciti (Reverence) (holding the office of 
the Potar or Purifier) recited the offering prayer 
of the Potar; Tvisi (Impetuosity) (holding the 
office of the Nestar or Leader) recited the offering 
prayer of the Nestar; and, on account of the fact 
that it was holding the office of the Agnidh (i.e., 
the Kindler), Faith itself, knowing the efficacy 
of the sacrifice, recited the offering prayer (of the 


Agnidh). 


the 
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13. Ira (Food) was (i.e., played the part of) 
the consort of the creators of the universe; Akiti 
(Wish) ground the oblation (the sacrificial food): 
both Hunger and Thirst, the powerful ones, 
them (i.e., to the creators of the 
universe) the fuel for the sacrifice. 

14. Speech (holding the office of the priest 
called Subrahmanya), knowing the different uses 
of the metres, and displaying fully the principal 
rules of the ritual, and the essential liturgical 
forms of the sacrificial days, was their Subrah- 
manya (their formula of good holiness). 

15. Day and Night were the two guardians 
of the victims; the Muhirtas (the Hours) were 
the servants (at that sacrifice); Death then was 
the Dhatar (the Arranger); the powerful Lord 
of the creatures (Death) was the Samitar (the 
slaughterer of the victims). 

16. The creators of the universe, for the first 
time, performed a Sattra (a great Soma-sacrifice), 
that lasted a thousand years, continually going 
on with the pressing of the Soma. Therefrom, 
at the sacrifice, arose the protector of the world, 
the golden bird, Brahman by name. 

17. Lighted by that light, the sun shines; (and) 
the father, through his son, is united with his 
Fathers (with his ancestors) in each generation.” 
He who does not know the Veda, does not per- 


brought to 


ceive, after death, the all-perceiving great Atman. 

18. (But) such is the eternal greatness of the 
Brahmana (i.e., of him who knows the Brahman) : 
it does neither increase nor diminish by action. 


Being familiar with it (1.e., with this greatness), 
the Atman (the soul), by knowing it, is not de- 
filed (even) by evil action. 


The Trivrt-Stomas (of that great Soma-sacri- 
fice of the creators of the universe) were (per- 
formed during) two hundred and fifty years; the 
PaficadaSa-Stomas (during) two hundred and 
fifty years; the SaptadaSa-Stomas (during) two 
hundred and fifty years; the EkavithSa-Stomas 
(during) two hundred and fifty years. (Thus 
the great Soma-sacrifice) of the creators of the 
universe (was) a Soma-sacrifice that 
thousand years. 


lasted a 


2% yéniyonau may mean “in the womb of the wombs,”’ 
i.e., “in the source of all generations.’’ I am inclined to 
believe, however, that yéniyonau is not a Tatpurusa com- 
pound, but an Amredita, the first member of which is the 
mere stem, as in kdla-kdlesu (= kdle-kdle), and that it 
means “in each womb,” i.e., “in each generation.” Cf. 
Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik 2(1): § 60 c.—Sayana 
explains yoniyonau by tattajjanmani. 
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By that (great Soma-sacrifice) the creators of 
the universe created this universe; (and) because 
they created this universe, therefore they are 
called the creators of the universe. 

Everything is born agreeably to them, they 
obtain intimate union and residence in the same 
place with the Brahman, and they obtain inti- 
mate union, equality in power, and residence in 
the same place with those deities (i.e., with the 
deities who were the first creators of the uni- 
verse),—those who perform that (great Soma- 
sacrifice), and also those who teach it, and also 
those to whom they teach it. 

Om! 


A_ NOTE ON ADAU 
(TAITTIRTYA-BRAHMANA 3.10.13.1) 


addu. This unusual or rather unique form, 
which the commentary explains by adas, is the 
Nom. Acc. Sing. Neuter of the demonstrative 
pronoun, and corresponds to the Nom. Sing. 
Masc. and Fem. asdu. I believe that ad-du and 
ad-6 are older than ad-ds, which probably is a 
new formation due to the influence of the Sandhi 
rules (cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Gr. 3: 529-530). 

In June 1947, Dr. Tedesco published, in Lan- 
guage, a very interesting article on the demon- 
strative asdu, asdu, adédh. When I read it, | 
had already written the following note on adéh, 
adé, addu, and | was glad to see that, inde- 
pendently, we both had come to about the same 
conclusion, although Dr. Tedesco had not con- 
sidered the form addu. 

According to traditional grammar, the nomi- 
native-accusative neuter singular of the demon- 
strative asdu is adds. This strange form has 
never been explained satisfactorily. We must 
first observe the remarkable fact that, with the 
exception of the nominative masculine plural 
amt and the forms that are derived from it 
(amtbhis, amibhyas, amisdm, amisu), and with 
the exception of adds, all the forms of the declen- 
sion of this demonstrative contain the element u, 
either under its simple form (as in amtm), or 
under its lengthened form (as in amtim), or under 
its strengthened form (as in asdu). Scholars as 
early as Benfey have regarded this u element as 
the particle u, and explained the forms that con- 
tain it in a way nearly corresponding to the way 
the forms of the Greek demonstrative oiros, 
aidrn, todro had been explained. Consequently, 
I think that it is legitimate to suppose that 
originally the nominative-accusative neuter sin- 
gular also contained that u element. Therefore 
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I believe that the primitive form of this nomina- 
tive-accusative neuter was not adds but adé, and 
that it was by analogy, under the influence of 
the systematic application of Sandhi, that the 
form adds was created. In other words | be- 
lieve that the form adé, which we find before 
voiced consonants, is the primitive form, whereas 
the form adds, which we find before ¢, and the 
form addh, which we find before the other voice- 
less consonants, replaced adé by analogy, because 
of the influence of the Sandhi rules: adé tisthatt 
was replaced by adds tisthati. Moreover this 
substitution may have been facilitated by the 
fact that adé was often used as an adverb. The 
people who were accustomed to say tato bhavatt 
and tatas tisthati were naturally inclined to say 
ado bhavati and adas tisthatt. 

It seems to me that this hypothesis is con- 
firmed by a passage of the Rgveda. We read in 
the Rgveda the following stanza (RV. 1.187.7): 
ydd adé pito djagan vivdsva pdrvatandm, dtrd cin 
no madho pité ’ram bhaksdya gamyah—*‘When 
there the light of the mountains, O beverage, 
has come, then, O sweet beverage, thou shouldst 
come here, well prepared for our enjoyment.”’ 
In that stanza we have the form adé before pito, 
that is before the voiceless consonant p. Olden- 
berg, however, tried to explain this anomaly of 
the Sandhi by the fact that, in this stanza, the 
poet accumulated words ending in 0. It seems 
that, according to him, the poet substituted the 
form ado for the form addh in order to produce 
a particular poetical impression, i.e., in order to 
add one more o in a stanza where he already had 
accumulated o sounds. This explanation does 
not seem satisfactory to me. On the contrary, 
I believe that ado is the original form, and that 
probably, because of its poetical value in the 
verse, the compilers and revisers of the Veda 
did not dare to replace it by adéh. 

If adé is the original form of the nominative- 
accusative neuter singular of the demonstrative, 
we have in that form the u element under its 
strengthened guna-form. But, beside adé, there 
was another form, which contained the u element 
under its strengthened vrddhi-form, namely addéu, 
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the form which we meet in Tait.-Br. 3.10.3.1. 
This form, which till now has never been re- 
ported by Western scholars, and which Sayana, 
in his commentary, translates by adds, corre- 
sponds exactly to the nominative masculine and 
feminine asdu, and contains the u element under 
its strengthened vrddhi-form. It seems to me 
that it is impossible to derive that form addu 
from the traditional adds. On the contrary, | 
see in the existence of that form a good argument 
in favor of the hypothesis according to which 
adds was not the original form of the nominative- 
accusative neuter singular. 

The nominative masculine singular is asdu; 
and I see in that form the masculine singular 
stem a-sa with the addition of the uw element 
under its strengthened guna-form 0, or under its 
strengthened vrddhi-form au. The nominative 
feminine singular is also asdu; and I see in that 
form the feminine singular stem a-sd with the 
addition of the u element under its strengthened 
guna-form 0, or under its strengthened vrddhi- 
form au. In my opinion the two forms of the 
nominative-accusative neuter singular corre- 
sponding to those forms of the masculine, and 
feminine were: adé, i.e., the neuter singular stem 
ad with the addition of the uw element under its 
strengthened guna-form 0; and addu, i.e., the 
same neuter singular stem ad with the addition 
of the uw element under its strengthened vrddhi- 
form au. 

Dr. Tedesco however, as it appears from a 
personal letter, does not admit the possibility of 
an old vrddhi of u. According to him, the full 
grade (guna) oa is the older stage of u, and there- 
fore must have existed at some time, and may 
continue to exist beside every weak grade u, 
whereas vrddhi au appears only in a few definite 
categories, as in forms like autsukya and aupava- 
sathya, which are regular abstract nouns and 
adjectives respectively of utsuka and upavasatha, 
with vrddhi in the first syllable. If we accept 
this objection as legitimate, we shall have to 
consider addu as an analogical form which was 
substituted for adé because of the influence of 
asdu. 
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